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Look into "How to Write a Winning Brief" by Joe Moxley and Frederic Gale,
published by the American Bar Association. Moxley and Gale are Rhet & Comp
people.
 
Also check out Moxley's Legal Writing web site at
http://www.abanet.org/lpm/writing/
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Here's my third question about hiring a WAC director.  (Please forgive
me if there is overlap in some of these questions, and don't feel that
I'm expecting you to answer twice.)
 
 
<fontfamily><param>Bookman_Old_Style</param>*What have you found
successful/unsuccessful about the university political situation of the
position, for example, line of authority, tenure status,
etc.?</fontfamily>
 
 
 
Mara Holt
 
Director of Composition
 
Ohio University, Athens
 
holt@ohiou.edu
 
 
"I don't want nothin'
 
if I have to fake it."     Lucinda Willams, Car Wheels on a Gravel
Road
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Instinct tells me to let sleeping dog days of August lie.  But I am
hoping that there are a few WPA-Listers not on vacation or not still
sleeping off the WPA Conference who might be willing to join me in a
little off-list project.
 
In a month I'll begin teaching a seminar called "Theory and Practice of
Composition."  My plan is to make students or pairs of students
responsible for some theory and explore how it may inform and aid the
teaching of writing.  By theory I mean a well established construct
larger than (not confined to) composition studies.  Neo-marxism, social
constructivism, hermeneutics, pragmatism, etc.
 
I want to provide a list for students, not a list of choices but a list
of examples.  A simple compilation, theory plus one or two general and
readable books introducing the theory.  E.g.,
 
        poststructuralism:  Catharine Belsey, Critical Practice (1980)
        ideology:  Mike Cormac, Ideology (1992); J. Larrain, Ideology (1979)
        social constructivism:  Rom Harre, Personal Being (1984)
 
Anybody want to join me, off-list, in building the list?  I would be
interested, of course, in anyone who has done something similar and
might be willing to share--and perhaps revise--old lists.
 
We could work via e-mail, and share the results with the WPA-L when
done.
 
Rich Haswell
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Thanks, Peter.  The WPA group is constructing quite a bibliography.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Peter Shea (ENG) [SMTP:pshea@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU]
> Sent: Monday, August 03, 1998 11:30 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: legal writing
>
> Look into "How to Write a Winning Brief" by Joe Moxley and Frederic Gale,
> published by the American Bar Association. Moxley and Gale are Rhet & Comp
> people.
>
> Also check out Moxley's Legal Writing web site at
> http://www.abanet.org/lpm/writing/
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Rich,
 
You probably know about this already, but just published is an excellent
sourcebook describing theory and its application to composition.  The full ref.
is   Mary Lynch Kennedy (Ed.), _Theorizing Compositin:  A Critical Sourcebook of
Theory and Scholarship in Contemporary Composition Studies-.  Westport, CT:
Greenwood Press, 1998. Lots of our colleagues are contributors.  Each entry
follows the same format: first a summary of the theory (say, Freirean Theory);
then its reception in and/or significant to composition studies; and finally a
bibliography of relevant texts, grouped into primary texts and major scholarship
in composition.  Most entries are 1-3 pages; some are longer.  Covers everything
from Audience Theories to Writing Program Administration Theories.
 
Bill Condon, Ed White, and I chatted at the WPA cookout about the benefits of
connecting up graduate courses electronically.  My course starts too late (end
of Sept.) and is somewhat less theoretically oriented (it's called "Teaching
Writing in the College Years"), but I'm sure someone will take you up on this.
Sounds like fun.
 
Chris Anson
 
 
Responding to the message of <35C6D63D.4F0@falcon.tamucc.edu>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> Instinct tells me to let sleeping dog days of August lie.  But I am
> hoping that there are a few WPA-Listers not on vacation or not still
> sleeping off the WPA Conference who might be willing to join me in a
> little off-list project.
>
> In a month I'll begin teaching a seminar called "Theory and Practice of
> Composition."  My plan is to make students or pairs of students
> responsible for some theory and explore how it may inform and aid the
> teaching of writing.  By theory I mean a well established construct
> larger than (not confined to) composition studies.  Neo-marxism, social
> constructivism, hermeneutics, pragmatism, etc.
>
> I want to provide a list for students, not a list of choices but a list
> of examples.  A simple compilation, theory plus one or two general and
> readable books introducing the theory.  E.g.,
>
>         poststructuralism:  Catharine Belsey, Critical Practice (1980)
>         ideology:  Mike Cormac, Ideology (1992); J. Larrain, Ideology (1979)
>         social constructivism:  Rom Harre, Personal Being (1984)
>
> Anybody want to join me, off-list, in building the list?  I would be
> interested, of course, in anyone who has done something similar and
> might be willing to share--and perhaps revise--old lists.
>
> We could work via e-mail, and share the results with the WPA-L when
> done.
>
> Rich Haswell
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Professor of English
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
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Chris, thanks for the mention of the Kennedy book.  I didn't know about
it, I am not embarrased to say.  (I assume that I am not the only one
for whom publication in composition is getting too much).  But I keep
trying.
 
Sounds like something I can really use.
 
Rich
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I haven't jumped in to this conversation until now.  Mara's third question
allows me to respond to earlier ones (clever, Mara!).
 
I concur that the best of situations, if you are doing a national search, is
to hire at the associate or full level, with tenure on hire.  If you are
hiring at the assistant level, and if the new hire must earn tenure, I
strongly urge you to examine the politics of the home department in order to
determine what the reporting lines should be.  An obvious home is an English
Department.  If the English Department has a history of being comfortable
with compositionists and has tenured several of them in the near past (with
all the etc's that go with that situation), then you might be able to
arrange a 50-50 reporting situation:  50% to English and 50% to a VP of
Academic Affairs.  I stress the "might" because a 50-50 situation is always
tricky.  If the English Department has never quite known what to do with
administrative appointments when it comes to tenuring, then you are facing
some trouble.  And if the English Department is uncomfortable with
composition as a field, you are facing more trouble.
 
I absolutely concur that reporting to a provost or VP for Academic Affairs
is the logical choice, but I also fear for anyone who has to explain these
kinds of reporting situations to department and college tenure committees
when it comes time for tenure.  A 100% reporting to English will result in
English feeling more responsibility for shepherding the non-tenured through
the process.
 
At the same time, a 100% reporting to English gives a very visible message
to the rest of the campus that English "owns" writing.  That's why it's best
to negotiate tenure on hire, because then it doesn't really matter.
 
To summarize the issues in my mind for someone who must earn tenure:
 
1)  Does the home department have clear policies on how to evaluate
administrative work?
 
2)  Has anyone ever earned tenure in that department under "unusual"
circumstances?  That is, has anyone earned tenure under something different
from the standard research/teaching load?
 
3)  What is the prevailing attitude in the department about administrative
work?
 
4)  What is the prevailing attitude in the department about the intellectual
nature of  the work done in WAC?
 
 
Jane Nelson
University of Wyoming
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I'm hoping some of you will be able to help me think through two issues
that have arisen here (in my first weeks as Director of Writing--never a
dull moment).  One has to do with the dean, the other with basic writing
courses and transfer credit.
 
On BW: Since basic writing courses are non-transferable, our policy has
been that all entering students who don't have credit for fycomp must take
our placement test, even if they have taken a BW course at another school
(including other IU campuses).  This means that students who have taken BW
at, say, Ball State University, enter IUPUI and are sometimes required to
take our BW course.  I'm wondering what the practices are at other
schools with BW courses.  If students have taken BW at another school, do
you let them go straight into your fycomp course?
 
On the dean: yesterday was the first day of work for our school's new
dean, who is an external hire.  I'm about to write to him and invite
him
to meet with our (mostly part-time) writing faculty at one of our fall
workshops.  What information should I make sure he gets about the writing
program?  Both from reading and the list discussion over the years, I
understand the importance of making sure that administrators up the line
get good information about the writing program, but now that I'm faced
with a brand-new dean, I realized that I don't have a very clear sense of
what, if any, information to send him as part of a welcome package.  Any
suggestions?
 
Thanks in advance--I'll happily summarize replies to the list.
 
Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
Dept. of English, 425 University Boulevard           fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
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Kieth is right - what lawyers may be looking for and what they need may be two
very different things.
 
Most lawyers, strange as this may seem, have never learned to edit or write to
an audience and must be whipped into shape by a senior partner or judge they
work for, if they are lucky enough to work for such a partner or judge.  Some
law firms are now trying to institutionalize this more by hiring LRW folk and
English composition folk to improve the writing of their new hires.
 
For this audience, a book like Wydick or LeClercq would be helpful - if the
person is motivated and if it catches them.  But Wydick has not improved that
much from one edition to the next (now on the 4th edition).
 
Legal writing is a lot different from what I have heard most of you talk about
teaching in this list, and is a lot different from what most English majors
come to law school thinking it is.  So do not try to encourage the use of
synonyms and colorful, flowery language.  Though the best legal writing is not
dry (or at least not to those of us interested in the issues), it is never
ornate.  The worst legal writing is incredibly dull and ornate.
 
For those interested in writing as literature - try James White's, The Legal
Imagination - now in an abridged, paperback edition.
 
Also, for those interested in interpretation issues, one of the the recent
supreme court decisions on employer liability for sexual harassment in the
workplace turned, in part, on the use of the passive voice in the statute
rather than the active voice.  The court said in part that if Congress had
intended to limit the class of people liable, Congress could have chosen the
active voice with something like:  "anyone who does this bad think shall be
liable."  But since Congress chose to write the statute in the passive voice,
e.g., "discrimination in the terms and conditions of employment on the basis of
. . . sex . . . ," and did not state an actor, Congress intended that there be
vicarious liability.
 
This is a pretty absurd argument, really, if one looks to reality instead of
language.  The more one knows about statutes, and the legislative process and
the statutory history of Title VII, and the way statutes have traditionally
been written, the more you realize how fabricated this argument is.  But, there
it is - Congress did not intentionally choose the passive voice - it just got
written that way - and now, 34 years later, the meaning of the statute turns in
part on this writing skill.
 
More and more frequently today statutes and regulations are in fact written
with attention paid to the active v. passive voice, and other such details, in
part because of decisions like this one.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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>  .
>   Date:    Mon, 3 Aug 1998 14:29:51 -0400
> From:    "Peter Shea (ENG)" <pshea@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
> Subject: Re: legal writing
>
> Look into "How to Write a Winning Brief" by Joe Moxley and Frederic Gale,
> published by the American Bar Association. Moxley and Gale are Rhet & Comp
> people.
>
> Also check out Moxley's Legal Writing web site at
> http://www.abanet.org/lpm/writing/
 
 Thanks for this cite.  I was not familiar with it.  I knew that book had
been published, but have never seen it (the ABA must not give out
complementary copies or I would have it on my shelf with the 7 other
brief-writing books).
 
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Richard, I designed a similar program for a teaching of composition theory
course last year.  The "theory" categories I used were: neo-historical,
current-traditional, feminist, radical/critical (probably your
neo-marxist), postmodern, and race/ethnic.  Obviously these categories are
tied more to pedagogies than general theories, but I thought they might
give you some other options. Rather than provide texts, I gave students
some starting places, but let them spend the first couple of weeks
selecting readings for the class.
 
Julia
 
At 09:37 AM 8/4/1998 +0000, you wrote:
>Instinct tells me to let sleeping dog days of August lie.  But I am
>hoping that there are a few WPA-Listers not on vacation or not still
>sleeping off the WPA Conference who might be willing to join me in a
>little off-list project.
>
>In a month I'll begin teaching a seminar called "Theory and Practice of
>Composition."  My plan is to make students or pairs of students
>responsible for some theory and explore how it may inform and aid the
>teaching of writing.  By theory I mean a well established construct
>larger than (not confined to) composition studies.  Neo-marxism, social
>constructivism, hermeneutics, pragmatism, etc.
>
>I want to provide a list for students, not a list of choices but a list
>of examples.  A simple compilation, theory plus one or two general and
>readable books introducing the theory.  E.g.,
>
>        poststructuralism:  Catharine Belsey, Critical Practice (1980)
>        ideology:  Mike Cormac, Ideology (1992); J. Larrain, Ideology (1979)
>        social constructivism:  Rom Harre, Personal Being (1984)
>
>Anybody want to join me, off-list, in building the list?  I would be
>interested, of course, in anyone who has done something similar and
>might be willing to share--and perhaps revise--old lists.
>
>We could work via e-mail, and share the results with the WPA-L when
>done.
>
>Rich Haswell
>
*************************************
Dr. Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
(501)569-3316
Fax: (501) 569-8279
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Susan Marie:  On question 1, I'd make the decision about retesting BW
students depending on my test.  If it's a good one that everyone and you
trust, there is no problem in using it.  But if it is the more usual canned
and untrustworthy one, I'd skip it for transfers and be known as the good
guy.  On the second question, I'd wait a while before bringing the dean to
a meeting. First impressions are very hard to erase and as a new WPA you
probably are not sure just what messages he/she may get.  I'd meet
privately, but would hold off on a more general meeting until I had a clear
agenda and plan.  --Ed White
 
 
At 12:08 PM 8/4/98 -0500, you wrote:
>I'm hoping some of you will be able to help me think through two issues
>that have arisen here (in my first weeks as Director of Writing--never a
>dull moment).  One has to do with the dean, the other with basic writing
>courses and transfer credit.
>
>On BW: Since basic writing courses are non-transferable, our policy has
>been that all entering students who don't have credit for fycomp must take
>our placement test, even if they have taken a BW course at another school
>(including other IU campuses).  This means that students who have taken BW
>at, say, Ball State University, enter IUPUI and are sometimes required to
>take our BW course.  I'm wondering what the practices are at other
>schools with BW courses.  If students have taken BW at another school, do
>you let them go straight into your fycomp course?
>
>On the dean: yesterday was the first day of work for our school's new
>dean, who is an external hire.  I'm about to write to him and invite
>him
>to meet with our (mostly part-time) writing faculty at one of our fall
>workshops.  What information should I make sure he gets about the writing
>program?  Both from reading and the list discussion over the years, I
>understand the importance of making sure that administrators up the line
>get good information about the writing program, but now that I'm faced
>with a brand-new dean, I realized that I don't have a very clear sense of
>what, if any, information to send him as part of a welcome package.  Any
>suggestions?
>
>Thanks in advance--I'll happily summarize replies to the list.
>
>Susanmarie
>
>Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
>Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
>Dept. of English, 425 University Boulevard           fax: (317) 274-2347
>Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
>
>
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Susan-Marie,
 
We have agreements with some AZ schools to let our BW students into
"regular" classes if they've passed the other school's BW course, so we
don't run into this very much.  I'd tend to ask the students (unless you
have a jillion of them) for a writing sample, so you would be better able to
advise them properly on what class would help them the most at your
institution, rather than to rely on any standardized test.
 
Hope that helps, and thanks,
 
 
Greg
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-3451
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
 
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Susan-Marie Harrington [SMTP:sharrin@IUPUI.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, August 04, 1998 10:08 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      new dean/basic writing requirements
>
> I'm hoping some of you will be able to help me think through two issues
> that have arisen here (in my first weeks as Director of Writing--never a
> dull moment).  One has to do with the dean, the other with basic writing
> courses and transfer credit.
>
> On BW: Since basic writing courses are non-transferable, our policy has
> been that all entering students who don't have credit for fycomp must take
> our placement test, even if they have taken a BW course at another school
> (including other IU campuses).  This means that students who have taken BW
> at, say, Ball State University, enter IUPUI and are sometimes required to
> take our BW course.  I'm wondering what the practices are at other
> schools with BW courses.  If students have taken BW at another school, do
> you let them go straight into your fycomp course?
>
> On the dean: yesterday was the first day of work for our school's new
> dean, who is an external hire.  I'm about to write to him and invite
> him
> to meet with our (mostly part-time) writing faculty at one of our fall
> workshops.  What information should I make sure he gets about the writing
> program?  Both from reading and the list discussion over the years, I
> understand the importance of making sure that administrators up the line
> get good information about the writing program, but now that I'm faced
> with a brand-new dean, I realized that I don't have a very clear sense of
> what, if any, information to send him as part of a welcome package.  Any
> suggestions?
>
> Thanks in advance--I'll happily summarize replies to the list.
>
> Susanmarie
>
> Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
> Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
> Dept. of English, 425 University Boulevard           fax: (317) 274-2347
> Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
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<fontfamily><param>Times</param><bigger><bigger>Last week I mailed WPA
21.2/3, spring 1998.  This is a special double issue guest edited by
Jeanne Gunner. Production delays (and not Jeanne and the contributors'
fine work!) accounted for the lateness of this issue. I've reproduced
below the table of contents. =20
 
 
=46irst, however, some things about the mailing, since I've heard some
concerns from people about not receiving WPA mail from time to time.=20
=46eel free to skip this stuff and get right to the journal contents.
 
 
1.  The journal is mailed by bulk.  This means that it has fairly low
priority on  Postal Service mailing docks around the country.  I mailed
myself this issue and received it today.  But the various post offices
between Chicago and your mailbox may operate on different priorities,
so please wait a couple of weeks before assuming the journal is not
coming.
 
 
2.  The mailing lables I received for the journal were from February
1998, with an exception I'll describe below.  The secretary of WPA, Bob
Johnson at Miami University, sends the editor the mailing lables.  I do
not know how current the labels were in February, but it is the case
that if you've moved since then you will not receive a journal.  Bulk
mail is almost never forwarded.  It would cost a bunch more money to
send the journal first class, alas. =20
 
 
The exception on mailing labels:  In July Theresa Enos sent me a list
of 49 new WPA members.  These members joined in conjunction with the
workshop/conference.  These folks should all get the issue I just
sent.
 
 
3.  If you have any questions about your membership status, please
contact Bob Johnson, who has the current membership lists.  You can
tell when your membership has expired by looking at the date on the
mailing label of the journal, directly across from your name.  (Mine is
8-31-98, for example.)  Some of you will see a 1997 expiration date;
consider yourself perhaps lucky.  Anticipating a possible gap between
the lables and the current membership list, I went ahead and sent to
the 1997 folks. =20
 
 
Of course, if you don't get a journal, you won't be able to check your
membership status.  Again, Bob is the person you need to contact.  His
e-mail is
</bigger></bigger></fontfamily>brjohns@miamiu.acs.muohio.edu<fontfamily><par=
am>Times</param><bigger><bigger>.
 
 
4.  I did keep a photocopy of the mailing labels, so in a pinch you can
contact me and I can tell you what the organization had on file for
you, at least as of early 1998.  I'd appreciate it, though, if you'd
wait a couple of weeks.  In any event, my information is not going to
be entirely up to date.
 
 
5.  I will sent extra issues to Miami University, which also has on
hand recent back issues.  So, if you're missing a copy of the journal,
you may again contact Bob. =20
 
 
Unlike NCTE, MLA or other big organizations, WPA doesn't have a
fulltime staff to handle stuff like this.  In Tucson, we on the
Executive Committee discussed ways of improving the organization's ways
of communicating with members, and I'm confident you'll see some good
developments.
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Robertson
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Good-bye and Thanks
 
        Douglas Hesse
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Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies=20
 
Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA      =20
 
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
 
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
 
                                                 =20
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At 12:08 PM 8/4/98 -0500, you wrote:
>I'm hoping some of you will be able to help me think through two issues
>that have arisen here (in my first weeks as Director of Writing--never a
>dull moment).  One has to do with the dean, the other with basic writing
>courses and transfer credit.
>
>On BW: Since basic writing courses are non-transferable, our policy has
>been that all entering students who don't have credit for fycomp must take
>our placement test, even if they have taken a BW course at another school
>(including other IU campuses).  This means that students who have taken BW
>at, say, Ball State University, enter IUPUI and are sometimes required to
>take our BW course.  I'm wondering what the practices are at other
>schools with BW courses.  If students have taken BW at another school, do
>you let them go straight into your fycomp course?
 
Professor Harrington:
 
We've struggled for years with the transfer of developmental credits issue.
While, on the one hand, we've been more or less forced to do so, the results
are often not good.  I applaud your attempts to double check the
developmental programs of other institutions by having transfers tested and
by making them take your own course if need be.  My experience has been that
you just can't trust developmental courses in transfer.  We've had students
come in with credits from developmental courses which were entirely personal
experience writing.  The jump for these students to what we were expecting
in our comp was so great that failure was predictable.
 
Randy Popken
Tarleton State University
Stephenville TX
>
>On the dean: yesterday was the first day of work for our school's new
>dean, who is an external hire.  I'm about to write to him and invite
>him
>to meet with our (mostly part-time) writing faculty at one of our fall
>workshops.  What information should I make sure he gets about the writing
>program?  Both from reading and the list discussion over the years, I
>understand the importance of making sure that administrators up the line
>get good information about the writing program, but now that I'm faced
>with a brand-new dean, I realized that I don't have a very clear sense of
>what, if any, information to send him as part of a welcome package.  Any
>suggestions?
>
>Thanks in advance--I'll happily summarize replies to the list.
>
>Susanmarie
>
>Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
>Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
>Dept. of English, 425 University Boulevard           fax: (317) 274-2347
>Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
>
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Richard and others who have made comments:
 
One depressing detail about such courses is:  No matter what theories we
teach, it seems, the two approaches to the teaching of writing that are
still the most widely used are (in this order):  1) current-traditional
and 2) expressivist.  (Somebody tell me where I read this in the past
couple of years . . .)
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
*******************************************************************************
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
 
                                                        Annie Dillard
 
*******************************************************************************
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Tue, 4 Aug 1998, Julia Ferganchick-Neufang wrote:
 
> Richard, I designed a similar program for a teaching of composition theory
> course last year.  The "theory" categories I used were: neo-historical,
> current-traditional, feminist, radical/critical (probably your
> neo-marxist), postmodern, and race/ethnic.  Obviously these categories are
> tied more to pedagogies than general theories, but I thought they might
> give you some other options. Rather than provide texts, I gave students
> some starting places, but let them spend the first couple of weeks
> selecting readings for the class.
>
> Julia
>
> At 09:37 AM 8/4/1998 +0000, you wrote:
> >Instinct tells me to let sleeping dog days of August lie.  But I am
> >hoping that there are a few WPA-Listers not on vacation or not still
> >sleeping off the WPA Conference who might be willing to join me in a
> >little off-list project.
> >
> >In a month I'll begin teaching a seminar called "Theory and Practice of
> >Composition."  My plan is to make students or pairs of students
> >responsible for some theory and explore how it may inform and aid the
> >teaching of writing.  By theory I mean a well established construct
> >larger than (not confined to) composition studies.  Neo-marxism, social
> >constructivism, hermeneutics, pragmatism, etc.
> >
> >I want to provide a list for students, not a list of choices but a list
> >of examples.  A simple compilation, theory plus one or two general and
> >readable books introducing the theory.  E.g.,
> >
> >        poststructuralism:  Catharine Belsey, Critical Practice (1980)
> >        ideology:  Mike Cormac, Ideology (1992); J. Larrain, Ideology (1979)
> >        social constructivism:  Rom Harre, Personal Being (1984)
> >
> >Anybody want to join me, off-list, in building the list?  I would be
> >interested, of course, in anyone who has done something similar and
> >might be willing to share--and perhaps revise--old lists.
> >
> >We could work via e-mail, and share the results with the WPA-L when
> >done.
> >
> >Rich Haswell
> >
> *************************************
> Dr. Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> University of Arkansas at Little Rock
> 2801 S. University Ave.
> Little Rock, AR  72204
> (501)569-3316
> Fax: (501) 569-8279
>
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Sorry about the redundancy of WPA 21.2/3 messages.  We've had a
catastrophic event with our campus email system that has resulted, among
other things, on each of us having individually to reconfigure all of our
email passwords, addresses, and settings.  I'm guessing I must have screwed
something up in my Eudora folder.  Whatever has happened is more subtle
than my just messing up with addressing--something I've been known to do
but, alas, isn't what's happening now.
 
If you happen to have my "long" e-mail address, forget it.  I'm now just
ddhesse@ilstu.edu.
 
 
Doug
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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In AZ, basic writing courses have numbers below 100 and thus do not
"transfer,"that is, they do not count toward overall graduation requirements.
I suspect that something of this sort is true at other places where
"pre-college" work is not accepted in transfer. Whether it transfers or not,
the question is whether you want to "acknowledge" it, and that is a vexed
question indeed. It's probably OK to ask transfer students with basic writing
courses to take your placement test 1) if it is a reasonably good placement
test, as Ed suggests, and 2) if you give it to people who pass your own basic
writing course if you have one.
 
The Outcomes Statement helps us to isolate the problem here. The outcomes
group purposely chose to write "outcomes" (descriptions of what students
should know and do) rather than "standards" (descriptions of what students
should know and do at a specified level of difficulty). And the "level" is
different at different institutions. In many ways, then, the question about
how to treat the transfer of basic writing courses is really a question about
how to treat the transfer of ANY writing courses. Let's say my school requires
101 and 102. If you come to me with basic writing from your school, I will
require you to take my placement test and then maybe require you to retake
basic writing. However, if you come to me with basic writing and 101, I put
you in 102 without question. In fact, I have as much reason to question your
101 as I do to question your basic writing course. It may well be that the
general "level" at which my college expects to see outcomes manifested is
higher across the board than the level at the college you are coming from (it
could, of course, be the other way around, but no one ever brings that up). No
point is discriminating against basic writing alone, unless the convention of
professional countesy only kicks in as course numbers hit 100.
 
Remember the goal: getting students in the writing courses that willhelp them
to succeed on your campus.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Friends-- I am looking for a single, readable-to-nonprofessionals article
on collaboration or the more student-centered classroom to recommend as
reading for people involved in higher ed in our Governor's office.  As
some of you may know, in WA state several proposals about technology and
reducing bricks and mortar commitments have been made, with language
suggesting that everyone can get a college education at the kitchen table
and that instead of professors, we need course designers.  Most of this
language has disappeared *but* the continuing love affair with technology
seems to be based in part on the idea that the best classrooms are
teacher-centered, with the banking model approach as method.  [Please
don't misunderstand me -- I am not anti-technology.  Neither do I
think that students are best served without any teachers at all.]  What
recommendations for a single article would you all make for reading about
alternative models of teaching? I will be deeply appreciative for any
recommendations you can make.
Gail
P.S.  We've already talked about some portion of Bruffee's _Collaborative
Learning_.
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
Director, Expository Writing Program
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Excuse the lowly grad student from speaking up here, but our course
(CSU,Chico) in Teaching Composition is a wonderful example of using theory and
practice.  Here's what we're reading before we gain entrance into a classroom:
 
Erwing Goffman's  Interaction Ritual
Kenneth Gergen's The Saturated Self
Kenneth Burke's  Language as Symbolic Action
Kenneth Bruffee's Collaborative Learning and the "Conversation of Mankind"
Tom Fox's "Race and Gender in Collaborative Learning" from Writing With
 
and then a ton of various articles by Marilyn Cooper, Muriel Harris, David
Bartholomae, Anthony Petrosky, Richard Jenseth, James Berlin, Lester Faigley,
Joseph Harris, and about 20 more authors. . . . . .we certainly get an
overview of the various pedagogies, but maybe it's obvious we are trained as
social constructivists.
We also have a practicum component to the course;  we run an adjunct class for
Freshman Composition (English 1A) for students who score low on our English
Placement  Test.  It's basically a writer's workshop/ peer response group for
up to 12 students that we are in charge of facilitating.  It's CSUC's version
of a remedial course, except that we give credit and the students take it in
conjunction with Freshman Composition.
I have to admit that when you first take English 380 (Teaching Freshman
Composition), you feel a little like a medical student.  It seemed like every
theory I read I was aligned with;  much like an intern who is sure she has
every disease she learns about.  It's nice to know that eventually you find
yourself in agreement with certain ideas/theories more than others.
 
I'm facinated by the list of reading you are creating (but my summer is
getting very short!).
 
Kim Penning (TA/Grad Student CSU, Chico)
KimLit@aol.com
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Susan-Marie:  Your BW choices may be constratined by your system's
articulation agreements; in other words, you may or may not be able to do
what makes sense to you, such as accept BW courses differently as they
come from different schools.  In the CSU, for example, we are bound by
artic agreements with the state and within our system.  Thus, we do
accept 101 but don't accept BW.  It's arbitrary and not entirely
well-informed.  Because in Calif (like many other states) we are in the
midst of reformulating BW, remediation, GE, and just about everything
else that has any political implications, we're leaving this somewhat odd
agreement alone in favor of trying to make the larger package make sense
and serve students well.  Clearly, it's a muddy issue, and probably your
institution's flexibility and context vis a vis schools from which your
students transfer will tailor your local decision.  David's bottom line
of trying to get students to course that best serve them is wise.
 
About your dean:  get to know him/her yourself, as Ed suggests.  Listen
more than you talk, trying to se where the dean sees writing and you
fitting and then think about how your may be mutually helpful.  It's
always tempting to rush to show new people all of the great things we are
doing, but that moves on the assumption that we see the same things as
great.  Deans can be enormously when you figure out how to work
together--take the time to do that but getting a sense of this new
appointee's map.  Good luck.  Carol Haviland
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Gail,
     Barbara Leigh-Smith (Evergreen State College) has published a great
deal in this area: so much that a search engine should turn up some of her
writing.  I also roughly remember a series of monographs from a
"Washington Center" for collaborative education which I believe was based
at ESC.  The trouble: those references are at home, and I'm in my office.
Can I get back to you on this?
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 4 Aug 1998, Gail Stygall wrote:
>
> Friends-- I am looking for a single, readable-to-nonprofessionals article
> on collaboration or the more student-centered classroom to recommend as
> reading for people involved in higher ed in our Governor's office.  As
> some of you may know, in WA state several proposals about technology and
> reducing bricks and mortar commitments have been made, with language
> suggesting that everyone can get a college education at the kitchen table
> and that instead of professors, we need course designers.  Most of this
> language has disappeared *but* the continuing love affair with technology
> seems to be based in part on the idea that the best classrooms are
> teacher-centered, with the banking model approach as method.  [Please
> don't misunderstand me -- I am not anti-technology.  Neither do I
> think that students are best served without any teachers at all.]  What
> recommendations for a single article would you all make for reading about
> alternative models of teaching? I will be deeply appreciative for any
> recommendations you can make.
> Gail
> P.S.  We've already talked about some portion of Bruffee's _Collaborative
> Learning_.
>
> ______________________________________________________________________________
> Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
> Director, Expository Writing Program
> Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
> English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
> ______________________________________________________________________________
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Mara--I spoke to this question when I wrote the first one--it's hard to
keep the lines straight with these questions, but I want to press two
recurring comments.  1)  WAC directors need academic homes, and English
is most frequently the logical home.  Without attachment to an academic
department it's difficult to work effectively on most campuses--and
without such attachment it's easy to be intellectually isolated.
However, to avoid cementing the belief that writing is an English
respons, a WAC director has to be other-based as well--which argues for
split reporting.  Without question, this is a nuisance--it means more
meeting and occasional conflicts of interest.  But still it seems the
best solution when academic base and non-English base both are needed.
 
About tenure--I think it can happen for a person to do WAC while moving
toward tenure because it seems to be working for me.  However, it can't
without clear support for the acad dept and dean--higher administrators
are prepared to read that kind of tenure application, so the person must
have not only the dept/dean support but also carefuly coaching in how to
write reports swrite reports so that they do indeed answer the
questions.  Because I've been very fortunate to have such a dept and
dean, my progress to tenure (next yr) seems comfortable (I'll be more
certain next May!), so I don't want to rule out the non-tenured question,
but don't do without these very necessary supports.  Certainly hiring a
tenured person makes such a position have one less problem--unless your
univ doesn't hire to tenure, which many do not.  Let us know how your
search goes--we're all answering these questions for our own
departments.  Carol Haviland
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Richard:  I'd like very much to join your project, and I particularly
like your idea to engage students as well.  I'll be teaching that course
winter quarter and would be delighted to set up an online exchange with
anyone teaching it then.  Carol haviland
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What I hear in some of these replies is the overriding importance of
context-specific placement/assessment strategies. To be good--as Ed White
might say--your assessment tool must reliably measure the writing qualities
valued at your particular institution. If this is the case, it makes sense
to "measure" every incoming student, regardless of their past experiences.
This is not so much a comment on the "level" of the students' past
experiences as on the "suitability" of that experience in relation to the
standards and expectations of their new school. Writing is context-specific.
Any kind of universal correspondence of writing courses denies this, it
seems to me--unless, of course, the schools see themselves as pursuing very
similar missions in some kind of shared context.
 
As Greg and Carol indicate, when we do refrain from measuring incoming
students, it's usually for purposes of articulation--which is most of all a
political thing, I guess. And isn't it most often the "flagship" institution
that leads the way in defining the basic standards of corresponding courses
in a particular state? I wonder if this is the case in Arizona. David and
Greg and Duane, do you guys communicate a fair amount with the composition
directors and teachers in other schools around the state that offer courses
that "match" your own? Would you say that schools like ASU and UA play an
agenda-setting role in this regard? Do you seek to influence "standards"
across the state, or do you see this as best left to the individual schools?
I can see reasons to want to influence standards, but perhaps that goes
against the "context-specific" realities of writing. On the other hand,
maybe it's a good thing to try to build shared contexts--and thus shared
standards.
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Gail,
 
Instead of "some portion" of Bruffee's book, I'd suggest his article that
appeared in _Change_ Magazine a while back (I can get the citation
tomorrow).  It's essentially a summary of the philosophy, for a generalized
but academic readership.  We use it for WAC faculty workshops.
 
You might also just flip through the last couple of years of _Change_ and
AAHE's _Bulletin_.  As I did so just now, looking for the Bruffee citation
for you, it seemed there might be any number of pieces that'll suit your
needs.  This is the kind of stuff these two pubs do very well.
 
Marty Townsend
 
>Friends-- I am looking for a single, readable-to-nonprofessionals article
>on collaboration or the more student-centered classroom to recommend as
>reading for people involved in higher ed in our Governor's office.  As
>some of you may know, in WA state several proposals about technology and
>reducing bricks and mortar commitments have been made, with language
>suggesting that everyone can get a college education at the kitchen table
>and that instead of professors, we need course designers.  Most of this
>language has disappeared *but* the continuing love affair with technology
>seems to be based in part on the idea that the best classrooms are
>teacher-centered, with the banking model approach as method.  [Please
>don't misunderstand me -- I am not anti-technology.  Neither do I
>think that students are best served without any teachers at all.]  What
>recommendations for a single article would you all make for reading about
>alternative models of teaching? I will be deeply appreciative for any
>recommendations you can make.
>Gail
>P.S.  We've already talked about some portion of Bruffee's _Collaborative
>Learning_.
>
>______________________________________________________________________________
>Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
>Director, Expository Writing Program
>Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
>English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
>______________________________________________________________________________
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Rich,
I'm swamped with our three-week orientation for new TAs, which began this
past Monday.  If I think of some possibilities, though, I'll try to send
them your way.  By the way, it seems to me that Theresa Enos's ENCYCLOPEDIA
OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION  includes lots of entries that seem to fit your
criteria.
Best,
Duane
 
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Richard Haswell [SMTP:rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, August 04, 1998 2:37 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Theory/Practice seminar reading list
>
> Instinct tells me to let sleeping dog days of August lie.  But I am
> hoping that there are a few WPA-Listers not on vacation or not still
> sleeping off the WPA Conference who might be willing to join me in a
> little off-list project.
>
> In a month I'll begin teaching a seminar called "Theory and Practice of
> Composition."  My plan is to make students or pairs of students
> responsible for some theory and explore how it may inform and aid the
> teaching of writing.  By theory I mean a well established construct
> larger than (not confined to) composition studies.  Neo-marxism, social
> constructivism, hermeneutics, pragmatism, etc.
>
> I want to provide a list for students, not a list of choices but a list
> of examples.  A simple compilation, theory plus one or two general and
> readable books introducing the theory.  E.g.,
>
>         poststructuralism:  Catharine Belsey, Critical Practice (1980)
>         ideology:  Mike Cormac, Ideology (1992); J. Larrain, Ideology
> (1979)
>         social constructivism:  Rom Harre, Personal Being (1984)
>
> Anybody want to join me, off-list, in building the list?  I would be
> interested, of course, in anyone who has done something similar and
> might be willing to share--and perhaps revise--old lists.
>
> We could work via e-mail, and share the results with the WPA-L when
> done.
>
> Rich Haswell
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It's interesting how a question about the transfer of BW can get very
complicated very fast. Representatives from all the English departments at all
the public universities and community colleges in the state meet once
(sometimes twice) a year to discuss course articulation and assorted
curriculum matters. We try, off and on, to try to set some common goals for
FYC courses, but it's really tough to do. WPA's or their equivalents exert
different degrees of control over their programs. They and their faculty are
more or less knowledgeable about rhetoric and composition. More importantly,
the students who come to their campuses come with various states of
preparation, and in some rural areas of Arizona the preparation students get
is pretty grim (not always great in urban areas either). We all have to work
with what we've got--faculty and students. And I don't know if the ground has
to be leveled by the time students get to fyc courses. You know, some kids
learn to read at age three while others learn at age six, but all are just
about equal in ability by age eight or nine. Students come into college in all
different states of preparation, and the equalization process (i.e. a lumpy
landscape rather than mountains and valleys) takes place aross the entire
educational process and as a result of the overall impact of the educational
experience. Thus, I'm not SURE I want to see a state "standard" for writing
competency at the end of 101 and 102. What I would like to see is various
schools setting appropriate standards for the students they have, keeping
their educational momentum going. Is this making sense?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Gail,
 
As one of your neighbors, I appreciate your efforts to enlighten our
legislators.  In checking my file, I found two articles that you might want
to look at:
"Learning More, Spending Less" by Alan Guskin in ABOUT CAMPUS
(July/August 1997), 4-9 and
 
"From Teaching to Learning--a New Paradigm for Undergraduate Education" by
Robert B. Barr and John Tagg in CHANGE (Nov./Dec. 1995), 13-25.
 
Both pieces are directed toward lay readers and contrast the
teacher-centered model with the student-centered model, arguing for the
latter, of course.  Both even provide charts illustrating the different
emphases.
 
While the first article is very appealing because it's short and very
readable, the title makes me nervous--WA state is already at the bottom of
the list (or thereabouts) in supporting higher ed so our legislators don't
need any encouragement on "spending less."  If you use the second piece,
you might want to attach a brief summary.  (Guess I've gotten pretty
skeptical about folks reading articles provided them for background
information.)
 
Good luck.  By the by, I could bring copies of these pieces with me next
Monday when we gather for the writing assessment project, if you're not in
a rush to get them.
 
Regards,
Carmen
 
Carmen Werder
Writing Center Program
Western Washington University
Bellingham, WA 98225
(360)650-7329
 
At 02:37 PM 8/4/98 -0700, Gail Stygall wrote:
>Friends-- I am looking for a single, readable-to-nonprofessionals article
>on collaboration or the more student-centered classroom to recommend as
>reading for people involved in higher ed in our Governor's office.  As
>some of you may know, in WA state several proposals about technology and
>reducing bricks and mortar commitments have been made, with language
>suggesting that everyone can get a college education at the kitchen table
>and that instead of professors, we need course designers.  Most of this
>language has disappeared *but* the continuing love affair with technology
>seems to be based in part on the idea that the best classrooms are
>teacher-centered, with the banking model approach as method.  [Please
>don't misunderstand me -- I am not anti-technology.  Neither do I
>think that students are best served without any teachers at all.]  What
>recommendations for a single article would you all make for reading about
>alternative models of teaching? I will be deeply appreciative for any
>recommendations you can make.
>Gail
>P.S.  We've already talked about some portion of Bruffee's _Collaborative
>Learning_.
>
>___________________________________________________________________________
___
>Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
>Director, Expository Writing Program
>Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
>English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
>___________________________________________________________________________
___
>
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The Barr and Tagg article, according to Change Magazine, is the one for which
they have received the most requests ever for reprint permissions. It is a bit
long, but it is worth the effort. It is very much in favor of student-centered
education but does not argue that it is simple or cheap to achieve.
Conservative legislators will love and hate the article. They will love the
notion that education is too faculty-centered. They will not love the
constructivist concept of education. They want positivist student-centered
education: truth and the facts delivered on video tape that a student can view
on his or her own schedule. The perfect conservative university.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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You wrote:
 
As Greg and Carol indicate, when we do refrain from measuring incoming
students, it's usually for purposes of articulation--which is most of
all a political thing, I guess.
 
Roger, yes, articulation is completely political--everyone has to accept the
same class, taken at any Arizona college or university.  No questions asked.
 
 
And articulation relies here on a lot of good faith: faith that a course as
proposed that does _go through_ articulation committees (who approve it)
will be taught as proposed . . . faith that whoever teaches the course next
semester or in five years will teach the course as proposed, and so on.
 
You also wrote:
 
And isn't it most often the "flagship" institution that leads the way in
defining the basic standards of corresponding courses in a particular state?
I wonder if this is the case in Arizona. David and Greg and Duane, do you
guys communicate a fair amount with the composition directors and teachers
in other schools around the state that offer courses that "match" your own?
Would you say that schools like ASU and UA play an agenda-setting role in
this regard? Do you seek to influence "standards" across the state, or do
you see this as best left to the individual schools?
 
We do talk, as David noted, once or twice a year, but it's almost always
about new course offerings.  For a long time, I've been wondering how we
might collect syllabi and course materials from the other universities and
the community colleges . . . but then I wonder, once we had such
information, what would we _do_ with it?  We cannot be the "big guy on the
block" and enforce anything, other than by leading through example.  So
perhaps that's what we need to do--let others know, constantly and
consistently, what we're doing, "just to inform you" so to speak, and hope
they might follow our lead, our approach.  We don't have a systematic way to
do so yet, however.
 
Duane is busy as can be right now so may not be able to chime in--we have
three weeks of training for all new Teaching Assistants (one of the really
wonderful things Duane's been able to institute here), so he's swamped at
the moment.
 
Thanks and best,
 
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
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Gregg's point is exactly right. At one point, maybe 10 years ago, we collected
syllabi for comp courses from all institutions in the state. I read them all
(and I assume others did too) and then was puzzled by what to do next. What we
did next was to assemble a small committee representative of the U's and the
CC's and worked out a goal statement for FYC (not for each course but for the
ensemble of courses that constituted FYC for the student). We shared that with
everyone, and then . . . I think it would be fun to try this again with the
outcomes document in front of us.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Gregg's point is exactly right. At one point, maybe 10 years ago, we
collected syllabi for comp courses from all institutions in the state. I
read them all (and I assume others did too) and then was puzzled by what to
do next. What we did next was to assemble a small committee representative
of the U's and the CC's and worked out a goal statement for FYC (not for
each course but for the ensemble of courses that constituted FYC for the
student). We shared that with everyone, and then . . . I think it would be
fun to try this again with the outcomes document in front of us.
 
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
 
 
Dave, you're _exactly_ right, and perhaps the Outcomes document will help us
get there.  As you may know, we're piloting Ramage and Bean's _Allyn and
Bacon Guide to Writing_ this fall, in all of our 100-level courses --see
 
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/Allyn_and_Bacon_Pilot_Page.htm
 
for links to assignments and syllabi.  In especially the mid-term and
end-of-semester portfolio assignments, we're drawing heavily on the Outcomes
document in deveral ways, including using it as a heuristic for students to
work their way through, as they examine and write about their own writing.
 
Maybe as we start talking about the document we can expand our thinking to
include the CCs and the other universities, as you suggested above.
Something to work toward, no?
 
Best,
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
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Susan-Marie Harrington wrote:
>
> On BW: Since basic writing courses are non-transferable, our policy has
> been that all entering students who don't have credit for fycomp must take
> our placement test, even if they have taken a BW course at another school
> (including other IU campuses).  This means that students who have taken BW
> at, say, Ball State University, enter IUPUI and are sometimes required to
> take our BW course.  I'm wondering what the practices are at other
> schools with BW courses.  If students have taken BW at another school, do
> you let them go straight into your fycomp course?
>
 
At Quinnipiac, we have the same policy, and I would not change it.  Each
institution has its own expectations, and when our faculty scorers (from
across the disciplines) identify a student as needing our 101 Intensive
course, that is usually a good indicator that the student will be at
risk in other courses that require writing and that the student would
benefit from from our 101 Intensive course.  BTW, our 101 Intensive is a
5 hour (jumbo) course that does carry 101 credit.  Those students who
fall below proficiency on the placement test and who expect transfer
credit for FY are still required to take our 101, but we award liberal
arts elective credit for the 101 transfer course so they do not lose the
credit hours.
 
>, I realized that I don't have a very clear sense of
> what, if any, information to send him as part of a welcome package.  Any  suggestions?
>
 
When I had a similar situation, I gave the dean a copy of my annual
report and appended a few other key documents.
 
Best wishes,
 
Mary Segall
 
> Thanks in advance--I'll happily summarize replies to the list.
>
> Susanmarie
>
> Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
> Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
> Dept. of English, 425 University Boulevard           fax: (317) 274-2347
> Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
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In my particular context, the BW "acknowledgement" issue is highly
politicized, since there is an institution a mile up the road that used to
be the state-sponsored vocational/technical 2 year school but has been
recently expanding into more academic kinds of programs.  Long term, some
administrators and some legislators here in Indiana would probably like to
move all "remedial" instruction to this other institution and prevent
IUPUI from offering such courses.  One of the reasons I'm nervous about
this situation is that our acknowledging their course paves the way for
this.  While the articulation would mean the faculty from the 2 schools
would sit down and review curriculum and portfolios, there is no mechanism
or incentive for making that relationship last over time.
 
Ironically, this situation is also linked to the staffing and faculty
issues that we've discussed on this list in the past year.  The question
of acknowledging their BW course came up b/c our BW course has no open
seats in it, and some students who can't get into BW this semester may
well find themselves behind in making progress toward a degree b/c of
prereqs.  Why can't you add more sections, you ask?  Well, because we have
7 unstaffed fycomp sections at the moment--no 6, because we hired someone
yesterday.  Our semester starts August 23 and it's ridiculous to think
that we can professionally hire someone at this late date--yet we will
(and we won't be alone, either).  For the dept., this raises issues not
simply about the politics of articulation/acknowledgement and the extent
to which contexts for assessment can be shared, but also about how to
maintain staffing in a writing program that relies overwhelmingly on
part-time appointments.  Some of my colleagues look at this situation and
way we should hire more full-time, non-tenure track positions--which has
got me looking at all the posts I saved from our spring discussion.  That
particular solution would create other issues (even if we somehow got
approval for it).
 
Things get more complicated by the minute.
 
Susanmarie
 
 
 
On Tue, 4 Aug 1998, Roger Gilles wrote:
 
> What I hear in some of these replies is the overriding importance of
> context-specific placement/assessment strategies. To be good--as Ed White
> might say--your assessment tool must reliably measure the writing qualities
> valued at your particular institution. If this is the case, it makes sense
> to "measure" every incoming student, regardless of their past experiences.
> This is not so much a comment on the "level" of the students' past
> experiences as on the "suitability" of that experience in relation to the
> standards and expectations of their new school. Writing is context-specific.
> Any kind of universal correspondence of writing courses denies this, it
> seems to me--unless, of course, the schools see themselves as pursuing very
> similar missions in some kind of shared context.
>
> As Greg and Carol indicate, when we do refrain from measuring incoming
> students, it's usually for purposes of articulation--which is most of all a
> political thing, I guess. And isn't it most often the "flagship" institution
> that leads the way in defining the basic standards of corresponding courses
> in a particular state? I wonder if this is the case in Arizona. David and
> Greg and Duane, do you guys communicate a fair amount with the composition
> directors and teachers in other schools around the state that offer courses
> that "match" your own? Would you say that schools like ASU and UA play an
> agenda-setting role in this regard? Do you seek to influence "standards"
> across the state, or do you see this as best left to the individual schools?
> I can see reasons to want to influence standards, but perhaps that goes
> against the "context-specific" realities of writing. On the other hand,
> maybe it's a good thing to try to build shared contexts--and thus shared
> standards.
>
> Roger Gilles
> 2337 Mackinac Hall
> Grand Valley State University
> Allendale, MI  49401
>
> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
>
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This is a much belated thank you to Donna Reiss and Keith Rhodes and Duane
Roen who responded to my query about finding the time and support for
learning new classroom technologies.  Your advice is helpful, and I will
look for opportunities to learn from those who teach in similar ways to
mine.  I guess it's just a matter of gritting my teeth, letting a few other
things slide for a while, and jumping in.
 
One other question:  do any schools offer actual released time or compensate
faculty for learning these new skills?  Since our school, like so many
others, is in lust with many forms of technology, this sort of information
might help me make an argument to offer more of this kind of real support.
Again, I'm truly not technophobic ( I LOVE my computer!)--just stretched
about to the limit time-wise and I really want to learn well what I'm doing
before I begin to develop websites, etc.
 
Thanks again!
 
Donna D-O
 
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
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Gail,
     The Washington Center for Improving the Quality of Undergraduate
Education at Evergreen State College used to (and still may) publish a
journal on collaborative education, learning communities, and linked
teaching.  The Center was directed by Barbara Leigh Smith who is now
Provost at ESC. The Washington Center is responsible for wonderful
publications like _Collaborative Learning: A Sourcebook for Higher
Education_, funded by an OERI grant, but still available from the National
Center on Postsecondary Teaching, Learning, and Assessment at Penn State.
There is a publications list at the Washington Center website at
<http://192.211.16.13/katlinks/washcntr/home.html>.  Barbara's office may
be able to recommend other relevant publications (360-866-6000 ext 6400).
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Dr. Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
>One depressing detail about such courses is: No matter what theories we
>teach, it seems, the two approaches to the teaching of writing that are
>still the most widely used are (in this order): 1) current-traditional
>and 2) expressivist. (Somebody tell me where I read this in the past
>couple of years . . .)
 
Sounds about right (though once when I baldly claimed so I was roasted
well-done by a senior member of our profession--not a WPA-er--who claimed
this was balderdash; so, yes, a cite would be nice).  It reminds me again
that we need terms to split what "expressivist" identifies.  There's little
connection between the common run of "expressivist" ("toleration"?) teaching
and what Elbow, for instance, has had in mind.  Though sometimes I think
it's as simple as that Elbow is a gestalt cognitivist, basing his ideas on a
carefully thought-out, if alternative, vision of how mind works.
 
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Keith--
 
>Though sometimes I think
>it's as simple as that Elbow is a gestalt cognitivist, basing his ideas on a
>carefully thought-out, if alternative, vision of how mind works.
 
Sounds like you're invoking old William of Occam.  Amazing how often he
works.
 
I'd also suggest (just cause it's my first day back in the office and I
must be feeling feisty) that the vision is how *his* mind works.
 
What I've always found so attractive about personality theory (and what
seems to horrify others) is the assertion that not all human minds work
quite the same.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Marty--
 
I was intrigued by your reference to Bruffee's article in _Change_ that
captured the thurst of his longer article "Collaborative Learning and the
Conversation of Mankind".  Here's what a quick electronic library search
came up with. Let me know if this is not the piece you had in mind.
 
Bruffee, Kenneth A.  "Sharing Our Toys: Cooperative Learning Versus
Collaborative Learning"  _Change_ Vol. 27, No. 1. January 1995
 
Abstract: How collaborative and cooperative learning techniques can
undercut or support each other.
 
 
 
Cheers,
Rolf
 
 
Dr. Rolf Norgaard
University Writing Program
Campus Box 359
University of Colorado at Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309-0359
 
(303) 492-3605
FAX (303) 492-7877
E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
 
 
On Tue, 4 Aug 1998, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
 
> Gail,
>
> Instead of "some portion" of Bruffee's book, I'd suggest his article that
> appeared in _Change_ Magazine a while back (I can get the citation
> tomorrow).  It's essentially a summary of the philosophy, for a generalized
> but academic readership.  We use it for WAC faculty workshops.
>
> You might also just flip through the last couple of years of _Change_ and
> AAHE's _Bulletin_.  As I did so just now, looking for the Bruffee citation
> for you, it seemed there might be any number of pieces that'll suit your
> needs.  This is the kind of stuff these two pubs do very well.
>
> Marty Townsend
>
> >Friends-- I am looking for a single, readable-to-nonprofessionals article
> >on collaboration or the more student-centered classroom to recommend as
> >reading for people involved in higher ed in our Governor's office.  As
> >some of you may know, in WA state several proposals about technology and
> >reducing bricks and mortar commitments have been made, with language
> >suggesting that everyone can get a college education at the kitchen table
> >and that instead of professors, we need course designers.  Most of this
> >language has disappeared *but* the continuing love affair with technology
> >seems to be based in part on the idea that the best classrooms are
> >teacher-centered, with the banking model approach as method.  [Please
> >don't misunderstand me -- I am not anti-technology.  Neither do I
> >think that students are best served without any teachers at all.]  What
> >recommendations for a single article would you all make for reading about
> >alternative models of teaching? I will be deeply appreciative for any
> >recommendations you can make.
> >Gail
> >P.S.  We've already talked about some portion of Bruffee's _Collaborative
> >Learning_.
> >
> >______________________________________________________________________________
> >Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
> >Director, Expository Writing Program
> >Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
> >English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
> >______________________________________________________________________________
>
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Clyde, I was interested in your remark on the two most common approaches to
composition.  I have no doubt that C/T rhetoric continues alive and well (at
least as "alive and well" as it has ever been).  But I wonder about the
extent of expressivist courses.  I was under the impression that
"expressivism" as a comp approach/axiology mostly died with the 70's.
 
In Sharon Crowley's new book, Composition and the University, she says that
the two major approaches are "process" and C/T.  And she seems to see
"process" as essentially expressivist, although I'm preparing to argue that
we need to disentangle those two perspectives.  Anyway--that could be where
you read it.
 
Anyone actually have any information about "expressivist" writing
programs/courses?  Are there current textbooks that seem "expressivist"?
 
Bob Connors--would the New Hampshire program qualify??
 
BTW, as soon as I saw Chris Anson's reference to the Kennedy collection of
work on _Theorizing Composition_ (Greenwood), I ordered it.  Cost is $95
minus 10% faculty discount plus shipping.  Ouch.
 
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Oops.  I wrote "  For those interested in writing as literature. . . "  It
should have been, of course, "For those interested in *legal* writing as
literature . . . "
 
No offense intended - no intention of suggesting that those interested in
composition are not interested in writing as literature.
 
Sorry.
 
Steve Jamar
Howard Law
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Hey Susanmarie,
 
I certainly don't know anything about that "institution a mile up the
road" that you mention below (I just happen to be the Basic Writing
Coordinator at another one of those places 65 miles up the road from
you :->), but let me mention our policy, which is supposed to cover all
sites. And let me give you some "inside" points of interest.
 
We require all students entering our school to take an ASSET
or COMPASS test, which places the students in Eng 024 (basic, basic),
Eng 025 (basic) or Eng 111 (first year comp). When students come to us
who have taken basic writing  from some other Indiana institutes, we
do NOT automatically accept that course, although I think the
articulation agreements about which I'm never asked, will push us in
the direction of automatically acceptance some day soon.
 
Right now we have students who must "retake" the basic writing
sequence (both 024 and 025) or only Eng 025.
 
We also get students from a well-know, research university
across the river (one that has my affections as well as one MA degree).
Some do not score high enough on our ASSET or COMPASS to go into our
Eng 111, although they have made at least a "C" (and it's usually a
"C" in the big school's composition course). So far, we've been able
to talk a lot of those students into taking our BW course--with
positive results, but they do not have to take our BW courses despite
their scores.  The sense is that the students have proven themselves
somewhere, and, I think, prevaling wisdom suggest that anyone teaching
for the bigger folks probably knows better than we and our placement
test anyway.  I'm not sure how I feel about that, given that I'm not
fond of our test.
 
Some of our students have passed (usually with a "C") the
composition course at the big school, but they have been placed on
academic probation by BIG U for an overall low GPA.  If the students
take 12 hours with us--in any classes--and make reasonable grades,
then they get back into the big school.  Those students are often a
pain to teach in our BW courses because they take our BW classes
assuming that they'll be a breeze.  They keep saying "I know how
to write," "Well, at P*****, my teacher said 'blah, blah, blah," and
"Hey, I got a "C" in a real composition course at big school."
We've have less success with them.
 
For what it matters, *I* may be one source of your headache.  When I
came from grad school at Big U to my little school, I started arguing
that students who took both sequences of our BW course or Eng 025
deserved something from other schools who were taking both our Eng 111
and our Technical Writing as transfer credit without question.  I
can't imagine that an administrator actually paid attention to me, but
maybe they did.
 
Now to get personal, I honestly believe that the students who go
through our BW program and do our work and get at least an "A" or a
"B" could handle Eng 111.  However, I have taken the statewide
requirements for our little voc/tech college and tweaked them so that
students are getting a BW course that is similar to what my Rhetoric
and Composition teachers at Big U across the river taught me about.
You actually know this point, I think, 'cause you were the single
person in our audience at an Indiana Teachers of Writing presentation
during which two faculty members and I talked about our BW program.
 
I've found that the person who is my counterpart at the school down
the street from you is actually pretty good.  If the articulation
agreement actually lets you talk with her and some of her instructors,
then I think something positive will come from the efforts.  In fact,
I'd LOVE to be in on the discussion. Also, maybe if you consider the
situation from our point of view (just the complexities I mentioned,
not that I'm trying to get you to change your gut feeling), you may be
able to talk on common ground with the BW person down the street from
you.
 
For what it's all worth.  Good luck. Take care.  Oh, a gang of us from
our little school will be talking about our program and our writing
assessment efforts (for WAC stuff) at this year's ITW.  Gonna see you
there? Kim
 
'Susan-Marie Harrington' writes in an earlier message
>
> In my particular context, the BW "acknowledgement" issue is highly
> politicized, since there is an institution a mile up the road that used to
> be the state-sponsored vocational/technical 2 year school but has been
> recently expanding into more academic kinds of programs.  Long term, some
> administrators and some legislators here in Indiana would probably like to
> move all "remedial" instruction to this other institution and prevent
> IUPUI from offering such courses.  One of the reasons I'm nervous about
> this situation is that our acknowledging their course paves the way for
> this.  While the articulation would mean the faculty from the 2 schools
> would sit down and review curriculum and portfolios, there is no mechanism
> or incentive for making that relationship last over time.
>
 
--
Kim Ballard
ballardk@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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Richard,
 
I agree totally with your argument for the need to separate "expressivist"
and "process"--I have asserted that separation for years but it's always
great to see someone else thinking along the same lines!
 
Ruth
 
 
On Wed, 5 Aug 1998, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
>
> In Sharon Crowley's new book, Composition and the University, she says that
> the two major approaches are "process" and C/T.  And she seems to see
> "process" as essentially expressivist, although I'm preparing to argue that
> we need to disentangle those two perspectives.  Anyway--that could be where
> you read it.
>
>
> Richard Fulkerson
> Director of English Graduate Studies
> Department of Literature and Languages
> Texas A&M University-Commerce
> Commerce, TX 75429
>
> Home            (903) 886 3397
> Office          (903) 886 5271
>
> E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
>
>                 *******************************************************
>                 There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
>                 oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
>                 I, of course, oppose it.
>                 *******************************************************
>
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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Barry Maid says,
 
>What I've always found so attractive about personality theory (and what
seems to horrify others) is the assertion that not all human minds work
quite the same.
 
Hmmm.  Many ways to read the scope of "not all" in that sentence, which
doesn't preclude the possibility that SOME human minds work the same.  That
Elbow's approach has been so widely used suggests that his work does speak
to many.  That it has been so widely criticized suggests that it does not
work for all.  It's not at all surprising that we have such divergent
theoretical bases for our work, if these approaches are tied to human
personalities, learning styles, etc.  The pity is that we have to base a
single required course on a single approach.
 
But I would echo the question that Richard Fulkerson asks--is there any way
of quantifying information about which schools/courses teach from which
theoretical base?  I suspect there's a lot of mis-information out there.  Lots
of people have assumed, for example, that the Writing Program at my school
is expressivist in nature (because I teach at a women's college?????), but
it's not.  (we are one of those process-based, but not expressivist programs--
yes, the two approaches should be disentangled.  I also think it's not enough
of a theoretical underpinning to call your program "process-based"--your
theory should tell you--and your students--something about how writing/language
works in the world).
 
My guess--based solely on what I see students coming to college equipped to do--is that the expressivist approach is widely used in high schools, less so in
college composition courses.
 
Wini Wood
------------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood
Director of the Writing Program
Wellesley College
106 Central Street
Wellesley MA 02481
wwood@wellesley.edu
------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Wini Wood puts it well:
 
>The pity is that we have to base a
>single required course on a single approach.
>
I'm wondering if the assumption that "expressivism" rules a large number of
courses is connected to methodologies that ask students to relate their own
experience to academic tasks.
 
I've recently reviewed two textbook manuscripts with that approach, and in
both cases, the authors clearly valued "process" and associated rhetorical
invention, revision, etc.  They also wanted to invite young students into
the academic world as part of their maturation into citizens--read "college
graduates who hold jobs, vote, and serve their communities."
 
In my experience, some students like the combination of personal interest
and rhetorical practice.  Some find it phony.  Some are terrified.  For me
as a teacher, it's helpful to view the problem in developmental terms.  Is
college a good way to manage the transition from adolescence to adulthood?
Will a FYC help advance that transition?
 
Given the differences among learning styles, academic preparation, social
class, etc., etc., Wini's lament stands.
 
 
Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
crutz@carleton.edu
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No, the one I was referring to is "The Art of Collaborative Learning" in
_Change_, March/April 1987, 43-47.  I didn't remember that it was that old.
 
 
The abstract reads: By challenging the traditional view of the teacher's
authority, collaborative learning helps prepare students for effective
interdependence in an increasingly collaborative world."
 
Marty
 
>Marty--
>
>I was intrigued by your reference to Bruffee's article in _Change_ that
>captured the thurst of his longer article "Collaborative Learning and the
>Conversation of Mankind".  Here's what a quick electronic library search
>came up with. Let me know if this is not the piece you had in mind.
>
>Bruffee, Kenneth A.  "Sharing Our Toys: Cooperative Learning Versus
>Collaborative Learning"  _Change_ Vol. 27, No. 1. January 1995
>
>Abstract: How collaborative and cooperative learning techniques can
>undercut or support each other.
>
>
>
>Cheers,
>Rolf
>
>
>Dr. Rolf Norgaard
>University Writing Program
>Campus Box 359
>University of Colorado at Boulder
>Boulder, CO 80309-0359
>
>(303) 492-3605
>FAX (303) 492-7877
>E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
>
>
>On Tue, 4 Aug 1998, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
>
>> Gail,
>>
>> Instead of "some portion" of Bruffee's book, I'd suggest his article that
>> appeared in _Change_ Magazine a while back (I can get the citation
>> tomorrow).  It's essentially a summary of the philosophy, for a generalized
>> but academic readership.  We use it for WAC faculty workshops.
>>
>> You might also just flip through the last couple of years of _Change_ and
>> AAHE's _Bulletin_.  As I did so just now, looking for the Bruffee citation
>> for you, it seemed there might be any number of pieces that'll suit your
>> needs.  This is the kind of stuff these two pubs do very well.
>>
>> Marty Townsend
>>
>> >Friends-- I am looking for a single, readable-to-nonprofessionals article
>> >on collaboration or the more student-centered classroom to recommend as
>> >reading for people involved in higher ed in our Governor's office.  As
>> >some of you may know, in WA state several proposals about technology and
>> >reducing bricks and mortar commitments have been made, with language
>> >suggesting that everyone can get a college education at the kitchen table
>> >and that instead of professors, we need course designers.  Most of this
>> >language has disappeared *but* the continuing love affair with technology
>> >seems to be based in part on the idea that the best classrooms are
>> >teacher-centered, with the banking model approach as method.  [Please
>> >don't misunderstand me -- I am not anti-technology.  Neither do I
>> >think that students are best served without any teachers at all.]  What
>> >recommendations for a single article would you all make for reading about
>> >alternative models of teaching? I will be deeply appreciative for any
>> >recommendations you can make.
>> >Gail
>> >P.S.  We've already talked about some portion of Bruffee's _Collaborative
>> >Learning_.
>> >
>>
>>>______________________________________________________________________________
>>>> >Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
>> >Director, Expository Writing Program
>> >Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
>> >English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
>>
>>>______________________________________________________________________________
>>>>
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Thanks for the additional cites.  Great!
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Prof. Steven D. Jamar, Dir. LRW Program [SMTP:sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, August 04, 1998 10:36 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: legal writing
>
> >  .
> >   Date:    Mon, 3 Aug 1998 14:29:51 -0400
> > From:    "Peter Shea (ENG)" <pshea@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
> > Subject: Re: legal writing
> >
> > Look into "How to Write a Winning Brief" by Joe Moxley and Frederic
> Gale,
> > published by the American Bar Association. Moxley and Gale are Rhet &
> Comp
> > people.
> >
> > Also check out Moxley's Legal Writing web site at
> > http://www.abanet.org/lpm/writing/
>
>  Thanks for this cite.  I was not familiar with it.  I knew that book had
> been published, but have never seen it (the ABA must not give out
> complementary copies or I would have it on my shelf with the 7 other
> brief-writing books).
>
>
> --
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> Washington, D.C.  20008
> United States of America
>
> vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Roger,
Although Arizona has a set of negotiated articulation agreements among the
three state universities and the community colleges, those agreements only
determine which courses transfer among the schools.  Each school has lots of
autonomy in its curriculum.  Pedagogy, of course, varies.  One local
community college, for example, has a thick catalogue of distance-learning
courses.  David Schwalm is the person who knows the situation the best, so
he may wish to add to this.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, August 04, 1998 3:58 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: new dean/basic writing requirements
>
> What I hear in some of these replies is the overriding importance of
> context-specific placement/assessment strategies. To be good--as Ed White
> might say--your assessment tool must reliably measure the writing
> qualities
> valued at your particular institution. If this is the case, it makes sense
> to "measure" every incoming student, regardless of their past experiences.
> This is not so much a comment on the "level" of the students' past
> experiences as on the "suitability" of that experience in relation to the
> standards and expectations of their new school. Writing is
> context-specific.
> Any kind of universal correspondence of writing courses denies this, it
> seems to me--unless, of course, the schools see themselves as pursuing
> very
> similar missions in some kind of shared context.
>
> As Greg and Carol indicate, when we do refrain from measuring incoming
> students, it's usually for purposes of articulation--which is most of all
> a
> political thing, I guess. And isn't it most often the "flagship"
> institution
> that leads the way in defining the basic standards of corresponding
> courses
> in a particular state? I wonder if this is the case in Arizona. David and
> Greg and Duane, do you guys communicate a fair amount with the composition
> directors and teachers in other schools around the state that offer
> courses
> that "match" your own? Would you say that schools like ASU and UA play an
> agenda-setting role in this regard? Do you seek to influence "standards"
> across the state, or do you see this as best left to the individual
> schools?
> I can see reasons to want to influence standards, but perhaps that goes
> against the "context-specific" realities of writing. On the other hand,
> maybe it's a good thing to try to build shared contexts--and thus shared
> standards.
>
> Roger Gilles
> 2337 Mackinac Hall
> Grand Valley State University
> Allendale, MI  49401
>
> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Donna,
Good luck with the work in electronic classrooms. While we have had some
reassigned time for those in the program who support instruction in
electronic classrooms, there hasn't been a whole lot of funding to pay
people to get the training.  We have many wonderfully motivated teachers who
see this as professional development.  And, indeed, it has served some of
our folks well on the job market.  We have been able to find some money to
pay for some pay-as-you-go training sessions.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Donna Dunbar-Odom [SMTP:Donna_Dunbar-Odom@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, August 05, 1998 7:09 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Request for Info: Computer Classrooms (longish post)
>
> This is a much belated thank you to Donna Reiss and Keith Rhodes and Duane
> Roen who responded to my query about finding the time and support for
> learning new classroom technologies.  Your advice is helpful, and I will
> look for opportunities to learn from those who teach in similar ways to
> mine.  I guess it's just a matter of gritting my teeth, letting a few
> other
> things slide for a while, and jumping in.
>
> One other question:  do any schools offer actual released time or
> compensate
> faculty for learning these new skills?  Since our school, like so many
> others, is in lust with many forms of technology, this sort of information
> might help me make an argument to offer more of this kind of real support.
> Again, I'm truly not technophobic ( I LOVE my computer!)--just stretched
> about to the limit time-wise and I really want to learn well what I'm
> doing
> before I begin to develop websites, etc.
>
> Thanks again!
>
> Donna D-O
>
> Donna Dunbar-Odom
> Director, First-Year Composition
> Associate Professor of English
> Dept. of Literature and Languages
> Texas A&M - Commerce
> (formerly East Texas State University)
> Commerce, TX 75429
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Chet:
That sounds like a good resource for our program, but I think this is a
case where our own will be perceived to be somehow less valuable than
those from elsewhere.  Something about being a prophet in one's own land,
I think.  Many thanks for the specific information about Evergreen's
Center.
Cheers,
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
Director, Expository Writing Program
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Oops.  Again.  (he said redfacedly).  The Supreme Court decided 4 major
discrimination cases this summer.  I confused a couple of them in my past
post.
 
The passive voice actually is in Title IX (the law that applies to
discrimination in the educational setting) and not in Title VII (employment
discrimination).  And this specific argument comes up in the dissent in the
Title IX case - though there is no disagreement about it this distinction.
 
Anyway, it shows up in Steven's dissent (joined by 3 other justices), in
Gebser v. Lago Vista Independent School District, 118 S.Ct. 1989, at 2002
(1998).  Stevens uses the passive voice to argue that Title IX has broader
coverage than Title VII which does focus on the employer's conduct rather
than on the effect on the employee.  (Title IX speaks in terms of the
student being free from discrimination, not in terms of who ought not
discriminate.)
 
The decision was a 5-4 split decision with the majority holding there is no
private right of action under Title IX - in part because of the way it was
written.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Metaphysics is not reality.  Metaphysics is names about reality.
Metaphysics is a restaurant where they give you a thirty-thousand page menu
and no food."
 
Robert M. Pirsig, Lila, p. 63 (1991).
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Barry Maid wrote:
 
>Keith--
 
>>Though sometimes I think
>>it's as simple as that Elbow is a gestalt cognitivist, basing his ideas on a
>>carefully thought-out, if alternative, vision of how mind works.
 
>Sounds like you're invoking old William of Occam.  Amazing how often he
>works.
 
>I'd also suggest (just cause it's my first day back in the office and I
>must be feeling feisty) that the vision is how *his* mind works.
 
I don't doubt that at all.  I wonder if he would?
 
>What I've always found so attractive about personality theory (and what
>seems to horrify others) is the assertion that not all human minds work
>quite the same.
 
No question, and it runs deep.  While biological determinism is not
predictably strong in the individual case, there are strong statisitical
connections between certain kinds of neurochemical balances and certain
kinds of personality types.  There are similar connections between social
ecologies and kinds of types, though these tend to be measurable only in the
most gross terms.
 
So, got any citations to personality theory in comp teaching for us?
 
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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>So, got any citations to personality theory in comp teaching for us?
>
Not perhaps for teaching one kind of student rather than another, but a
substantial gap in the argumentation literature specifically on arguments
about causation seem largely ignorant of some work called "Attribution
Theory."  One place to begin is G. Weary, M.A. Stanley, and H.H. Harvey,
_Attribution_, Springer-Verlag, 1989.
 
Joe Williams
U of Chicago
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Keith--
 
>So, got any citations to personality theory in comp teaching for us?
 
You know better than to ask me a question like that.  ;-)
 
Here goes:
 
Jensen, George H. and John K. DiTiberio.  "Personality and Individual
Writing Process." _CCC_, 1984, 285-300.
 
Still a good intro article and easy to find if you've got back C's.
 
Jensen, George H. and John K. DiTiberio. _Personality and the Teaching of
Composition_. Norwood, NJ: Ablex, 1989.
 
Very good but strictly for the rhet/comp professional.
 
DiTiberio, John K. and George H. Jensen.  _Writing and Personality_. Palo
Alto:  Black-Davies, 1995.
 
A great introduction directed towards a trade audience.  Even FY students
can benefit from it.
 
Thompson, Thomas C., ed.  _Most Excellent Differences_  Gainesville, FL:
Center for Applications of Psychological Type, 1996.
 
The latest collection.  The Foreword here is by none other than Ed White.
 
I can go on endlessly about personality, but I won't--unless someone else
asks--preferably off-list.  ;-)
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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At 08:42 AM 8/6/98 -0700, you wrote:
 
>So, got any citations to personality theory in comp teaching for us?
>
Here's one:
 
Maurice Scharton and Janice Neuleib.  ""The Gift of Insight: Personality
Type, Tutoring, and Learning."  _The Writing Center: New Directions_ Eds.
Ray Wallace and Jeanne Simpson.  New York: Garland, 1991.  184-203.
 
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
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Kim, thanks for your reply to the theory/comp reading project.  I found
your comments heartening.
 
You should have already received the group post that I just sent out,
with the current reading list.  But I'll add here an earlier post I sent
to four people who should an initial interest.  As you see, we are now
up to eight.
 
Rich
 
A preliminary comment.  I'm shooting for "real books," as Bill calls
them--that is expositions of theory that do not begin with the teaching
of composition nor end with it.  That is, instead of assigning Karen
LeFevre's INVENTION AS A SOCIAL ACT, which uses George Herbert Mead as a
social theorist to support her view of rhetorical invention, I would
want to assign Mead himself (actually, I never would, since I think his
writing is terrible).  The reason is well indicated by the WPA-L post by
Clyde Moneyhun, which you all may have seen.  He notes that theory often
ends up reduced to the same two "approaches" to the teaching of writing,
current-traditional and expressivist.  I agree.  And the reason is that
comp seminars don't really begin with theory and end up in practice,
they begin with practice and end up in practice.  They start with the
unacknowledged assumption that certain traditional practices are given
and use theory to support only those practices.  In other words, books
that already have applied the theory to teaching writing (books such as
LeFevre's), I think curtail the potential of theory in helping inform
apprentice teachers about what they are doing, or about to be doing, and
keep theory from having the transformative power that it might have.
Teachers who badmouth theory (and there are a lot of them), I feel, may
be really reacting to theory already applied by somebody else.
 
Whew!  Not a good way to start a collaboration.  I don't want to close
off or narrow ideas.
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Keith and others:  Regarding "expressivism-- Kinneavy was one of the earliest I
know of in our field to provide some of the philosophical sources for
expressivism.  Chris Burnham has also written an informative article on
expressivism in _The New Rhetorics_ ed. by Enos and Brown.  It seems to me
though that the term has become more of a straw target used rhetorically to
define and position one ideology against another.  I really think the more
tiresome oppositional pair defining the field is between expressivism and social
constructivism, not between expressivism and current traditionalism.  What we
need is someone to write the "rhetorical" history of  expressivism as that term
has been and continues to be used in the field, circa 1970 to the present.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
keith rhodes wrote:
 
> ....  It reminds me again
> that we need terms to split what "expressivist" identifies.  There's little
> connection between the common run of "expressivist" ("toleration"?) teaching
> and what Elbow, for instance, has had in mind.  Though sometimes I think
> it's as simple as that Elbow is a gestalt cognitivist, basing his ideas on a
> carefully thought-out, if alternative, vision of how mind works.
>
> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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These next two questions came from Patti Richard, the dean of University
College (gen ed) here, to whom the hypothetical WAC director would report.
This dean is also a vice-president for undergrad activities.
 
*issues of evaluation, that is, who evaluates and for what activities,
since directing WAC is heavily administrative
 
*about issues of recruitment:  strategies for, conditions necessary to
make the position attractive to the kinds of people we would want to attract.
 
 
Mara Holt
Associate Professor
Director of Composition
Ohio University
 
 
"It might feel good, it might sound a little somethin'
But [what's] the game if it don't mean nothin'.
                                                Public Enemy
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Dear All:
 
In the midst of summer teaching and general comp program administration
madness, I'll make a few scattered remarks on this strand:
 
1) When it comes to texts for "comp theory" classes, I like the
anthologies, just so you can get a lot of toys on the table and then play
with
them.  I've used old stand-bys like Tate & Corbett's Writing Teacher's
Sourcebook, Theresa E.'s sourcebook for basic writing teachers, and so on.
I like the arrangement of V. Villanueva's new one from NCTE, Cross-Talk in
Comp Theory:  articles both older and newer (but with an emphasis on the
"classic" stuff) juxtaposed in chapters so that they speak to/argue with
one another.
 
2) When it comes to criticism of expressivism, the excellent discussion
here has given me two thoughts:
 
a) We should remember that expressivism was, in its day (and continuing to
now), a great advance, both pedagogically and politically, over what came
before--as even Berlin (no friend of expressivism) points out.  The spirit
of expressivism, even in primitive forms, continues to remind us that
students are people with their own lives and purposes that may be at odds
with our purposes, the purposes of the institution, the purposes of
corporate America, etc.
 
b) As Keith Rhodes is (I think) saying, we need to be careful about
lumping a large number of theories and practices together under the label
"expressivism."  If you include personal writing at all, are you embracing
an expressivist pedagogy?  Etc.  We could have a long discussion (oh
no--we might) about kinds of expressivist pedagogies, and possibly an
argument about which ones are and aren't truly expressivist.  But in the
mean time, we can see that the term has become so broad as to be of
limited usefulness.  A related idea is:  Let's stop scapegoating certain
names associated with expressivism (Elbow, Murray, Coles--the usual
suspects) in the service of any criticism we have of any version of
expressivism.  Keith keeps reminding us, maybe, how little some
descriptions of Elbow's thought resemble anything Elbow ever said or
meant . . .
 
3) At the same time, I still can't help but make at least one distinction
among pedagogies:  those that emphasize the individual student (and
her/his "voice," "process," etc.) and those that emphasize the very social
nature of language, communication, etc.  Whatever "expresssivist"
pedagogies do, can we say that they emphasize the individual?  And
whatever the criticisms of expressivism are, it seems to me that they come
from quarters that emphasize the social.  And I have to say that I find
those criticisms persuasive.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
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On this topic, I recomend Sherrie Gradin's excellent book _Romancing
Rhetorics: Toward a Social-Expressivist View of Writing_.  She explodes the
social- expressive dichotomy both by looking at the Romantics (upon whom
expressive ideas are said to rest) and at the work of Elbow and other (so
called) expressivists.
 
Don Bushman
 
At 11:17 AM 8/6/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Keith and others:  Regarding "expressivism-- Kinneavy was one of the earliest I
>know of in our field to provide some of the philosophical sources for
>expressivism.  Chris Burnham has also written an informative article on
>expressivism in _The New Rhetorics_ ed. by Enos and Brown.  It seems to me
>though that the term has become more of a straw target used rhetorically to
>define and position one ideology against another.  I really think the more
>tiresome oppositional pair defining the field is between expressivism and
social
>constructivism, not between expressivism and current traditionalism.  What we
>need is someone to write the "rhetorical" history of  expressivism as that term
>has been and continues to be used in the field, circa 1970 to the present.
>
>Mark Wiley
>CSULB
>
>keith rhodes wrote:
>
>> ....  It reminds me again
>> that we need terms to split what "expressivist" identifies.  There's little
>> connection between the common run of "expressivist" ("toleration"?) teaching
>> and what Elbow, for instance, has had in mind.  Though sometimes I think
>> it's as simple as that Elbow is a gestalt cognitivist, basing his ideas on a
>> carefully thought-out, if alternative, vision of how mind works.
>>
>> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>> krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
>> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
>> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
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Mark, you call the oppositional pair "expressivism/social construction"
tiresome.  I don't know that I have run into that exact pairing.  I do see
those two as opposed, but not as defining "the field."  [Parenthetically,
"the field" is probably ambiguous.  If you don't see Current/Traditional
rhetoric as part of "the field," then you are thinking of either the field
as publishing scholars or as "those of us in the know."  Benighted folk who
teach C/T aren't "in" the field.]
 
The oppositional pairing that bugs me is between "process" approaches and
"social construction."  That's one of the reasons I want to disentangle
process from expressivism.  And I agree that "expressivism" is frequently a
straw man to attack.  Lately it seems that "process" has also become such a
flimsy creature as well.  In a number of articles and a soon-to-be-published
book, the phrase "post-process" is cropping up.  To me, that would be
analogous to post-meridian and postwar, meaning that "process theory" is now
over, and the social view has replaced it.  (At least to the enlightened.)
I have been told, however, that "postmodern" doesn't mean that "modernism"
is over with to those who subscribe to "postmodernism."  Territory that
always baffles us far left-brain mathematical types.
 
 
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Hello, Richard.  Nice to hear from you!  Regarding current traditionalism, I am
swayed lately by Connors new book and his argument that CT is itself a somewhat
fictitious term in the way scholars like Richard Young have used it in the
past.  I'll have to re-examine Connors' argument in more detail,  though,
because I haven't looked at it in a while and don't want to misrepresent his
view.  But take a look at it if you get the chance.  The U. of Pittsburgh Press
published it last year, I think.
 
Maybe you hear "process"  as the latest key term in opposition to SC.  That is
an interesting rhetorical turn to look at as well.  Why the substitution?  Who
gains by such a move and what is lost?
 
Clyde mentioned that he sees the debate as about pitting the individual against
(sorry, Clyde, if you don't intend  this opposition) the social.  That is true
in a very general sense, but I think no one in the "field" seriously believes in
the autonomous individual anymore; that is, some entity who is free from all
social and cultural and historical influences.
 
As far as what comprises the "field," Rich, that is complicated.  In one sense
the field is defined by those publishing scholars, readers of scholarship, and
those influenced in various ways by that scholarship.  I know I have a difficult
time thinking of colleauges who teach writing but know nothing about scholarship
in comp/rhet as really being participants in it.  You know what I mean?
 
Mark
 
Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
> Mark, you call the oppositional pair "expressivism/social construction"
> tiresome.  I don't know that I have run into that exact pairing.  I do see
> those two as opposed, but not as defining "the field."  [Parenthetically,
> "the field" is probably ambiguous.  If you don't see Current/Traditional
> rhetoric as part of "the field," then you are thinking of either the field
> as publishing scholars or as "those of us in the know."  Benighted folk who
> teach C/T aren't "in" the field.]
>
> The oppositional pairing that bugs me is between "process" approaches and
> "social construction."  That's one of the reasons I want to disentangle
> process from expressivism.  And I agree that "expressivism" is frequently a
> straw man to attack.  Lately it seems that "process" has also become such a
> flimsy creature as well.  In a number of articles and a soon-to-be-published
> book, the phrase "post-process" is cropping up.  To me, that would be
> analogous to post-meridian and postwar, meaning that "process theory" is now
> over, and the social view has replaced it.  (At least to the enlightened.)
> I have been told, however, that "postmodern" doesn't mean that "modernism"
> is over with to those who subscribe to "postmodernism."  Territory that
> always baffles us far left-brain mathematical types.
>
> >
> Richard Fulkerson
> Director of English Graduate Studies
> Department of Literature and Languages
> Texas A&M University-Commerce
> Commerce, TX 75429
>
> Home            (903) 886 3397
> Office          (903) 886 5271
>
> E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
>
>                 *******************************************************
>                 There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
>                 oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
>                 I, of course, oppose it.
>                 *******************************************************
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Rich, I've been teaching theory and research classes for a long time now,
though not quite as long as you have, and one issue keeps nagging at
me--one you mention at the end of your post. I'd put it this way: practice,
particularly backward practice, seems to be so powerful that theory and
research never get more than skin deep and thus do not really affect
practice.  Even a matter so established as the futility of workbook
traditional grammar (which students will agree in class has been
established by the research) becomes irrelevant when the students talk
about what they really do in class (as Clyde also said).  It's sorta like
the know-nothing religious fundamentalist agreeing with the biology teacher
for the sake of a grade, but not really accepting a word of evolutionary
theory.  How can we get practicing teachers to take theory and research
more seriously?  --Ed White
 
At 11:43 AM 8/6/98 +0000, you wrote:
>Kim, thanks for your reply to the theory/comp reading project.  I found
>your comments heartening.
>
>You should have already received the group post that I just sent out,
>with the current reading list.  But I'll add here an earlier post I sent
>to four people who should an initial interest.  As you see, we are now
>up to eight.
>
>Rich
>
>A preliminary comment.  I'm shooting for "real books," as Bill calls
>them--that is expositions of theory that do not begin with the teaching
>of composition nor end with it.  That is, instead of assigning Karen
>LeFevre's INVENTION AS A SOCIAL ACT, which uses George Herbert Mead as a
>social theorist to support her view of rhetorical invention, I would
>want to assign Mead himself (actually, I never would, since I think his
>writing is terrible).  The reason is well indicated by the WPA-L post by
>Clyde Moneyhun, which you all may have seen.  He notes that theory often
>ends up reduced to the same two "approaches" to the teaching of writing,
>current-traditional and expressivist.  I agree.  And the reason is that
>comp seminars don't really begin with theory and end up in practice,
>they begin with practice and end up in practice.  They start with the
>unacknowledged assumption that certain traditional practices are given
>and use theory to support only those practices.  In other words, books
>that already have applied the theory to teaching writing (books such as
>LeFevre's), I think curtail the potential of theory in helping inform
>apprentice teachers about what they are doing, or about to be doing, and
>keep theory from having the transformative power that it might have.
>Teachers who badmouth theory (and there are a lot of them), I feel, may
>be really reacting to theory already applied by somebody else.
>
>Whew!  Not a good way to start a collaboration.  I don't want to close
>off or narrow ideas.
>
>
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Talk about deja vu!  I append to the end of this exchange one from June of
1997.
                                                        --Ed White
 
At 08:42 AM 8/6/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Barry Maid wrote:
>
>>Keith--
>
>>>Though sometimes I think
>>>it's as simple as that Elbow is a gestalt cognitivist, basing his ideas
on a
>>>carefully thought-out, if alternative, vision of how mind works.
>
>>Sounds like you're invoking old William of Occam.  Amazing how often he
>>works.
>
>>I'd also suggest (just cause it's my first day back in the office and I
>>must be feeling feisty) that the vision is how *his* mind works.
>
>I don't doubt that at all.  I wonder if he would?
>
>>What I've always found so attractive about personality theory (and what
>>seems to horrify others) is the assertion that not all human minds work
>>quite the same.
>
>No question, and it runs deep.  While biological determinism is not
>predictably strong in the individual case, there are strong statisitical
>connections between certain kinds of neurochemical balances and certain
>kinds of personality types.  There are similar connections between social
>ecologies and kinds of types, though these tend to be measurable only in the
>most gross terms.
>
>So, got any citations to personality theory in comp teaching for us?
>
>
>Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
>Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
>Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
>
Keith--
 
>So, got any citations to personality theory in comp teaching for us?
 
You know better than to ask me a question like that.  ;-)
 
Here goes:
 
Jensen, George H. and John K. DiTiberio.  "Personality and Individual
Writing Process." _CCC_, 1984, 285-300.
 
Still a good intro article and easy to find if you've got back C's.
 
Jensen, George H. and John K. DiTiberio. _Personality and the Teaching of
Composition_. Norwood, NJ: Ablex, 1989.
 
Very good but strictly for the rhet/comp professional.
 
DiTiberio, John K. and George H. Jensen.  _Writing and Personality_. Palo
Alto:  Black-Davies, 1995.
 
A great introduction directed towards a trade audience.  Even FY students
can benefit from it.
 
Thompson, Thomas C., ed.  _Most Excellent Differences_  Gainesville, FL:
Center for Applications of Psychological Type, 1996.
 
The latest collection.  The Foreword here is by none other than Ed White.
 
I can go on endlessly about personality, but I won't--unless someone else
asks--preferably off-list.  ;-)
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Martha--
 
There is another, more recent article from change that gives a terrific
synopsis of the effects of students having FTF interaction with faculty
and
each other: Cooperative Learning Returns to College, by David Johnson,
Roger Johnson, & Karl Smith. _Change_ July/August, 1998.
 
While Bruffee's addresses the collaborative/cooperative issues, this
article focuses on the effects of community endeavor over the lone scholar
approach, a fact which might suit your purpose more fully:
>> I am looking for a single, readable-to-nonprofessionals article
>on collaboration or the more student-centered classroom to recommend as
>reading for people involved in higher ed in our Governor's office.
 
Good Luck with your project.
 
        Charla Bauer
        USF, Rhet/Comp
 
On Wed, 5 Aug 1998, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
 
> No, the one I was referring to is "The Art of Collaborative Learning" in
> _Change_, March/April 1987, 43-47.  I didn't remember that it was that old.
>
>
> The abstract reads: By challenging the traditional view of the teacher's
> authority, collaborative learning helps prepare students for effective
> interdependence in an increasingly collaborative world."
>
> Marty
>
> >Marty--
> >
> >I was intrigued by your reference to Bruffee's article in _Change_ that
> >captured the thurst of his longer article "Collaborative Learning and the
> >Conversation of Mankind".  Here's what a quick electronic library search
> >came up with. Let me know if this is not the piece you had in mind.
> >
> >Bruffee, Kenneth A.  "Sharing Our Toys: Cooperative Learning Versus
> >Collaborative Learning"  _Change_ Vol. 27, No. 1. January 1995
> >
> >Abstract: How collaborative and cooperative learning techniques can
> >undercut or support each other.
> >
> >
> >
> >Cheers,
> >Rolf
> >
> >
> >Dr. Rolf Norgaard
> >University Writing Program
> >Campus Box 359
> >University of Colorado at Boulder
> >Boulder, CO 80309-0359
> >
> >(303) 492-3605
> >FAX (303) 492-7877
> >E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
> >
> >
> >On Tue, 4 Aug 1998, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
> >
> >> Gail,
> >>
> >> Instead of "some portion" of Bruffee's book, I'd suggest his article that
> >> appeared in _Change_ Magazine a while back (I can get the citation
> >> tomorrow).  It's essentially a summary of the philosophy, for a generalized
> >> but academic readership.  We use it for WAC faculty workshops.
> >>
> >> You might also just flip through the last couple of years of _Change_ and
> >> AAHE's _Bulletin_.  As I did so just now, looking for the Bruffee citation
> >> for you, it seemed there might be any number of pieces that'll suit your
> >> needs.  This is the kind of stuff these two pubs do very well.
> >>
> >> Marty Townsend
> >>
> >> >Friends-- I am looking for a single, readable-to-nonprofessionals article
> >> >on collaboration or the more student-centered classroom to recommend as
> >> >reading for people involved in higher ed in our Governor's office.  As
> >> >some of you may know, in WA state several proposals about technology and
> >> >reducing bricks and mortar commitments have been made, with language
> >> >suggesting that everyone can get a college education at the kitchen table
> >> >and that instead of professors, we need course designers.  Most of this
> >> >language has disappeared *but* the continuing love affair with technology
> >> >seems to be based in part on the idea that the best classrooms are
> >> >teacher-centered, with the banking model approach as method.  [Please
> >> >don't misunderstand me -- I am not anti-technology.  Neither do I
> >> >think that students are best served without any teachers at all.]  What
> >> >recommendations for a single article would you all make for reading about
> >> >alternative models of teaching? I will be deeply appreciative for any
> >> >recommendations you can make.
> >> >Gail
> >> >P.S.  We've already talked about some portion of Bruffee's _Collaborative
> >> >Learning_.
> >> >
> >>
> >>>______________________________________________________________________________
> >>>> >Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
> >> >Director, Expository Writing Program
> >> >Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
> >> >English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
> >>
> >>>______________________________________________________________________________
> >>>>
>
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Rich,
I feel a bit voyeuristic butting into this posting, but I would like to
see you unpack what you mean by "theory" in the first place.  So many of
us appeal to it as if "it" were something holy, and if we had the "right"
one(s) we'll walk right into the Glory Land of Composing.  Why should
apprentice teachers, or anybody for that matter, appeal to theory as a
place to start (or finish)?  Most apprentice teachers I've run into want
to know the Right Things to Do--is that it?  (Please understand that I'm
not disagreeing with you, but I think that part of your project needs to
include this "unpacking.")
Robb
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Expressivist versus current/traditional?
Expressivism versus social construction?
 
Imagine a bunch of really good cooks getting together to decide what
cooking is.  Some say it is mixing.  The others say it is heating.
Pretty soon the cooking journals are full of articles wrangling about
mixism and heatism.   Mixists say heatism is a bunch of hot air.
Heatists say mixism is a crock.  Historians begin dividing cooking into
mixist and heatist movements and traditions.  Etc.
 
Hard to imagine.
 
When comp left the lit camp we should have taken with us Swift's parable
of the Big-Endians and the Little-Endians.
 
Rich Haswell, in a weird mood (yesterday afternoon it raining everywhere
in Corpus Christi except on my yard.)
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Can someone who doesn't have all the marks of the scholar (yet) speak up
here?  I keep struggling to locate expressivism in my teacherly world
view, and more important, I keep struggling to locate my teacherly world
view (=my practice) inside an enlarging theoretical view, and this discussion
has helped a lot.
 
Why are we now locked in binaries?  As I recall, those key articles that
worked to define emerging theoretical positions in comp named three or
four positions, as least (Berlin, Faigley).  I think it must have been the
Elbow/Bartholomae debate which, interesting as it was, got us (= the field,
or the scholars in the field, or those who read the scholarship, I can't decide
whether I'm part of the "us" yet) talking in binary terms.  And ironically,
though Elbow espouses binary thinking, it is just such thinking that has hurt
his position the most.
 
No one has mentioned the roots of "expressivism" in Britton.  Seems to me
that it was Britton's isolation of what he called the "expressive" function of
language that changed the shape of the field.  "Expressivism"--so often
linked with personal writing, or an ideology that places exclusive value on
writing that comes from "inside" the student, and the student's own experience--
could rather be linked with the first stages of a process approach--writing that
(sorry, I'm hitting the return key too often here) is rather "first writing",
closest to speech, the first things we write before reshaping our ideas to
meet the rhetorical demands of audience and situation.  Britton's
"expressivism" was the root of the process approach, but the tree has many
branches and we seem to have settled on scapegoating only one of those
branches.
 
But Britton's moment was the moment when the field began to look outside itself
for research and theory that could help explain both how writing happens and
how it is situated in the world.  Britton was more interested in the
psychological questions (how the individual learns to write); later moments
of looking-outside-for-theory were interested in the social aspects (how
writing functions in the world.
 
So I would second Clyde's suggestion that a key difference (one central to
some of the critiques of "expressivism") among the various approaches (theories?)  on the table is a difference in emphasis on the individual vs. the social.
Or, as I see things shaping up these days, between the psychological and the
sociological (Elbow is turning more and more to psychological theories to
support his work these days).  Social theorist Stuart Hall is attempting to
elaborate the relationship between the psychological and the social via
"articulation theory," I believe, but I don't have a good handle on his
work yet.  And I think Judith Butler has a new book chewing on the same
issues, too.  (I also like the way Mara Holt explains the relationship in
her PRE/TEXT exchange with John Trimbur several years ago).
 
And Elbow himself waxes prickly about the way people lump him in the
expressivist camp--I think in an article in a collection on literary nonfiction
("The Pleasures of Nonliterary Voice"??????).
 
enough.
 
Wini Wood
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood
Director of the Writing Program
Wellesley College
106 Central St.
Wellesley, MA 02481
wwood@wellesley.edu
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
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                      Theory/Practice and Program Dev.             8/7/98
How can we get practicing teachers to take theory and research
more seriously?  --Ed White
 
I have a related question here with a more immediate reason for posing it. =
 I'm in the process of taking over the administration and development of =
our fycomp program, which is, despite a process theory veneer, still =
fundamentally C/T.  How do you get colleagues (lit people) to accept a =
program that emphasizes, specifically, substantial revision?  How have =
others dealt with this transition, which probably happened quite a while =
ago for many of you?  How did (do) you sell the theories of revision that =
are current to skeptical faculty who are concerned about workload or about =
grading standards (too many changes to "get it right")?  I try to work in =
the research and my own classroom experiences in conversations, but they =
are unmoved.  So how have these kinds of changes occurred, on a personal =
or institutional level, at other places?
 
After rereading my (anxious) queries, I have one more question: are =
narratives about practices perhaps more influential than theories in these =
situations? Or are they as likely to be shrugged off?  Just wondering.
 
Gordon Grant
Baylor University
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You know, I just re-read a bunch of these posts, and the more I think about
it, the more I think we often talk at cross-purposes because we are mixing
levels--theory, methodology, approach (maybe you could through "epistemology"
in there, too, though I think "epistemology" and "theory" exist on roughly
the same plane).  Who is it that distinguishes so well and so carefully
among these levels--Sandra Harding?  "Expressivism" (whatever that means)
is an approach, or a set of approaches, not a theory, and I'll bet anyone who
was asked to articulate the theory underlying expressivism  would be hard pressed
to do so.  "Social constructivism," on the other hand, is a full-blown theory.
No wonder we get into so much of a muddle when we try to compare the two.
(And the process approach has been elevated to the status of theory, which
also causes problems).
 
Ed White's question--why is it so hard to get teachers to change practice--
is an important one and shouldn't be ignored.  One reason it's so hard is that
we think practice IS theory.
 
So:  I like the approach that started this thread--read lots of theory that
is not necessarily related to composition, BEFORE you read the stuff that
makes the explicit connections.   I'd love to take a course like that.
 
Wini Wood
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood
Director of the Writing Program
Wellesley College
106 Central St.
Wellesley, MA 02481
wwood@wellesley.edu
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
>3) At the same time, I still can't help but make at least one distinction
>among pedagogies:  those that emphasize the individual student (and
>her/his "voice," "process," etc.) and those that emphasize the very social
>nature of language, communication, etc.  Whatever "expresssivist"
>pedagogies do, can we say that they emphasize the individual?  And
>whatever the criticisms of expressivism are, it seems to me that they come
>from quarters that emphasize the social.  And I have to say that I find
>those criticisms persuasive.
 
I can't get past thinking that the individual writer is the point of action
and development, even in a collaborative, constructed setting, even in
working toward social goals.  So I have trouble seeing what difference this
difference makes.  I guess it's a conservative simple-mindedness on my part:
societies don't write documents; individuals write documents (though
sometimes collaboratively).  Besides, the whole system in which we work is
constructed around an assumption of individuality, so it's hard to persuade
me that we have any other choice of starting points--unless we prefer
glorious failures to the hope of progress.
 
The "expressivisms" that deserve the term are typified more by "tolerance"
and simple lack of growth.  We just all tell our stories and that's...okay.
There are parallel social pedagogies, of "intolerance."  We just all say how
constructed we are and that's...not okay.  I'm pretty sure the former is
much more popular among working teachers, for obvious reasons.  But
ultimately any theory that shuts down exploration of either side must be
wrong.  Elbow's whole method does not; it moves into genre, into "looping"
through many kinds of imagined constructedness, into heavy-duty collaboration.
 
So it isn't that simple.  Besides, the effort to pin a referential meaning
on "expressivism" may be doomed by now.  If Mark Wiley's suggestion is taken
up, it may appear that the term has simply become a political marker,
something usefully sneered as a status move (think George Bush saying
"liberal") so often that its meaning literally becomes "those Others to whom
we are superior" rather more than anything specific.
 
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Ed White wrote:
 
>Talk about deja vu!  I append to the end of this exchange one from June of
>1997.
 
[snip feedback loop]
 
*sheesh*  Next time I'll be sure to admit that I'd lost the darned stuff and
needed the information again.
 
Keith
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Let me try something out here. You see, in my dissertation, I argued that by
developing a basic understanding of some of the most compelling concepts
of chaos theory, we might come to see that expressivist and social-epistemic
orientations need not be considered as oppositional. Rather, considered in
tandem, we find that writing (and writing instruction as that which occurs
within the rubric of contemporary "Rhetoric and Composition") is a complex,
dynamic, nonlinear (or chaotic) system within which both (chaotic) individual
thought, action, emotions, utterances, etc. AND a complex matrix of "the
social" inevitably clash, culminating, in various and infinite ways, to
produce thoughts, ideas, essays, systems which we call "orderly," which we
recognize and codify (particularly in academe). Less the direct discussion of
chaos theory, James Berlin seems to elude to this notion in his _Rhetorics,
Poetics, and Cultures: Refiguring College English Studies_ (1996).
 
Berlin says that shifting views on the subje t, from primacy of the self in
expressionism to an emphasis on the social in epistemic rhetorics, may have
eradicated the possibility of action:
 
                The loss of liberal humanism's autonomous subject is seen
                by many traditional thinkers as the death of democratic
                politics. From this perspective, the hope that human agents
                will transform economic and political arrangements so as to
                distribute more equitably the products of human labor (the
                call of the left)or enable individuals to achieve more freely
                their personal choices (the call of the right) is dashed.
                If humans cannot operate freely with at least some measure
                fof freedom and individuality, both sides argue, they cannot
                be said to act at all, serving as mere puppets of the
                discourses that have constituted them as subjects. (69)
 
Berlin implies that expressionism has been valuable, if we conceive of exp.,
in part or in whole, as constituted by notions of knowledge which is located
within the self (to be reductive). Working with a more complex notion of exp,
which is informed, in part, by Paul Smith's _Discerining the Subject_, Berlin
suggestst the efficacy of individual action. Here, the individual consists of
 
                the organization of the subject as a contradicatory complex
                of subject formations that makes for a negotiation among
                different positions. It is neither possible to remove all
                conflicts among these formations nor to freely choose among
                competing alternatives. Instead, a dialectic among them is
                created, and out of this emerges the possibility of political
                action, more specifically, the possibility of a "praxis of
                resistance." (69-70)
 
Perhaps most meaningful for the possbilitiy that Berlin may have reconsidered
the validity of expressionist rhetoric in his later work, he notes that "this
dialectic even provides for a certain conception of individuality and
self-interest," which means that
 
                a person's subject positions at any one moment are interacting
                with the subject positions of others. Our specific history is
                thus situated within a larger social history--the economic,
                political, and cultural conditions of the time. This concept
                of the subject as a dialectical process of subject positions
                within a specific social history as well as within a broader
                shared social history accounts for the possibilities of agents
                actively changing the conditions of social experience. (70)
 
Berlin cautions that "this does not lead to the complete autonomy of the
humanist subject, so that anything is possible. But neither does it lead to
a subject for which nothing is possible" (70).
 
Finally, Berlin notes that
 
                The important implication of this scheme [the dialectic] is
                that the more diverse and varied the subject positions of any
                agent and the more free and open the political environment,
                the greater the possbilities for action. (70)
 
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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On Thu, 6 Aug 1998, Edward M. White wrote:
 
> Rich, I've been teaching theory and research classes for a long time now,
> though not quite as long as you have, and one issue keeps nagging at
> me--one you mention at the end of your post. I'd put it this way: practice,
> particularly backward practice, seems to be so powerful that theory and
> research never get more than skin deep and thus do not really affect
> practice.  Even a matter so established as the futility of workbook
> traditional grammar (which students will agree in class has been
> established by the research) becomes irrelevant when the students talk
> about what they really do in class (as Clyde also said).  It's sorta like
> the know-nothing religious fundamentalist agreeing with the biology teacher
> for the sake of a grade, but not really accepting a word of evolutionary
> theory.  How can we get practicing teachers to take theory and research
 
Ah ha!  I do have something to say.
 
        First of all, theory doesn't get into classrooms because it cannot
override the emotional attachment the teachers have for archaic methods.
They're actually addicted to them.  However, there's another reason:
administrations are also addicted--to empirical evidence as proof a
teacher, class, school are doing "the right thing."  As long as students
have to be measured by objective scores, and that's more prevalent today
than 10-20 years ago by my own anecdotal evidence--don't know about
nationally.
 
        In order to change the practice, you have to change the
individuals working in it, perhaps even change the whole system in
fundamental ways.  For instance, how can we claim to be part of a
community of writing teachers, and writers, if we so seldom get together,
even for a beer, let alone establishing local criteria/standards which
absolutely depend on a community approach.  Continuing this, how do you
claim to "train" TAs as comp teachers, if you don't START by communally
establishing what the situation is, and what kind of performance the TAs
are going to encounter--again, let alone what to do about it.
 
The system, in the meantime, has to admit loudly and publicly that
students will, like it or not, proceed at their own personal pace, AND it
must stop creating teachers who easily become addicted to numerical proof
and the objective approach because all of a sudden, they're being
EVALUATED by student performance on objective tests--the test drive the
curriculum--always.
 
Teachers in this sort of situation, 96% by one study, become overwhelmed
by the values and agendas of those who absolutely must have empirical
proof.  They become addicted.
 
Ed is EXACTLY right about the fundamentalist comparison:  in each case,
you see people, intelligent as they are, locked into what is by definition
(only one way to do this) fascist strategies--they cannot, absolutely
cannot, admit there is more than one way to teach writing or get to
heaven.  (Considering, of course, that teaching the process isn't really
one way, but a way that easily customizes to the individual teacher.)  If
you think about it, you will see that both groups are thinking in what
Piaget called the "concrete operational stage."  Actually, it's not a
stage, but a mode of thinking that can last a lifetime or can crop up when
a newbie meets a new discipline or dimension.
 
As a process of though itself, the concrete operational mode is buttressed
by emotion:  the fear of not being accepted, of not being good enough, of
not being a "real" teacher of writing--which leads to Trimbur's
co-dependency, or living by someone else's values and traditions.
 
Maybe the outcomes statement will prod schools into customizing a set of
standards and working as a real community, but don't hold your breath.
Big change like this takes therapy--no kidding.  "Let go; let God,"
becomes "Let go; let the process."  Schools so want to control what the
student learns that they cannot let go--let the student proceed at his/her
own pace. Gotta get them out in 12 years, and perfected in that time.
 
One more thing:  unless WE get away from demeaning teachers of writing who
(1) don't have a Ph.D., (2) don't read the literature because they just
don't have the time, we'll never have the community, the effort, this
project demands.....
 
        Just a thought.  I get a little edgy at things like the statements
a couple of months ago on WPA-L that intimated teachers of writing without
Ph.D.s, and heaven forbid, without M.A.s are somehow not teaching writing
as well as WE are.  Bullshit, if you'll excuse the Montanaism.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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I'd intended to say something in summary of my last (sorry) *long* post, but,
without *stop call-waiting* feature at my home, I am sometimes interrupted.
Anyhow, i think I said enough.
 
I guess that my reading of Berlin's _Rhetorics, . . . _ helped me to reconcile
the alleged divide between reductive views on exp. and constructivism.
Fortunately, he was saying what I wanted to hear ;)
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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Humans tend to think in binaries because the lizard part of our brain sets
the emotional/survival agenda first.  We must consciously overcome this:).
 
Expressivism, like the "Process," is a continuum, or a loop, or recursive.
We can't really be "post" either, because they recur automatically.
 
 
On Fri, 7 Aug 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
>
> >3) At the same time, I still can't help but make at least one distinction
> >among pedagogies:  those that emphasize the individual student (and
> >her/his "voice," "process," etc.) and those that emphasize the very social
> >nature of language, communication, etc.  Whatever "expresssivist"
> >pedagogies do, can we say that they emphasize the individual?  And
> >whatever the criticisms of expressivism are, it seems to me that they come
> >from quarters that emphasize the social.  And I have to say that I find
> >those criticisms persuasive.
>
> I can't get past thinking that the individual writer is the point of action
> and development, even in a collaborative, constructed setting, even in
> working toward social goals.  So I have trouble seeing what difference this
> difference makes.  I guess it's a conservative simple-mindedness on my part:
> societies don't write documents; individuals write documents (though
> sometimes collaboratively).  Besides, the whole system in which we work is
> constructed around an assumption of individuality, so it's hard to persuade
> me that we have any other choice of starting points--unless we prefer
> glorious failures to the hope of progress.
>
 
Nevertheless, there is something called "the social," even if we are not
so aware of it like Foucault's self-styling.  The society needs some
attributes or things that don't necessarily appear in the consciousness of
the individual, but the society also needs the individual and his/her
creativity, which calls for some autonomy or independence.
 
> The "expressivisms" that deserve the term are typified more by "tolerance"
> and simple lack of growth.  We just all tell our stories and that's...okay.
> There are parallel social pedagogies, of "intolerance."  We just all say how
> constructed we are and that's...not okay.  I'm pretty sure the former is
> much more popular among working teachers, for obvious reasons.  But
> ultimately any theory that shuts down exploration of either side must be
> wrong.  Elbow's whole method does not; it moves into genre, into "looping"
> through many kinds of imagined constructedness, into heavy-duty collaboration.
>
> So it isn't that simple.  Besides, the effort to pin a referential meaning
> on "expressivism" may be doomed by now.  If Mark Wiley's suggestion is taken
> up, it may appear that the term has simply become a political marker,
> something usefully sneered as a status move (think George Bush saying
> "liberal") so often that its meaning literally becomes "those Others to whom
> we are superior" rather more than anything specific.
 
HEY, I'M A LIBERAL, AND I'M A NICE GUY...
 
        Kidding aside, Mark's right.  And how does this occur?  By and
through the silence of the "Liberals."
 
We don't want to force our values on anyone, do we?  :-)
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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In a message dated 07/08/1998 11:20:55 AM EST, WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU writes:
 
<< Can someone who doesn't have all the marks of the scholar (yet) speak up
 here?  I keep struggling to locate expressivism in my teacherly world
 view, and more important, I keep struggling to locate my teacherly world
 view (=my practice) inside an enlarging theoretical view, and this discussion
 has helped a lot.
  >>
 
Speaking as a grad student, this discussion has been fascinating!  What is
puzzling and interesting to me is that some of the discussions taking place
are non-issues on our campus.  "Expressivism"  is analogous to a bad four
letter word when teaching our Fresh Comp classes.  So, from a rookie's
perspective, I didn't even think it was still an issue (aren't we all social
constructivists? ;-)).  What makes more sense is the ongoing debate we have in
our department over individual vs social constructivism, but even here we seem
to have a very distinct line between who is in which camp;  the part-time
faculty are the "expressivist/individual" people and the TAs and tenured folks
are social constructivists.  Like I mentioned in an earlier note to Richard
Haswell, as a grad student in Comp I sometimes feel like a med student;  I
think I have every "disease" I read about,  but unlike a medical intern, it
all sounds great!  It takes a lot of reading before you finally begin to
notice that you agree with certain theorists more than others.
 
Kim Penning (TA/Grad student/markless scholar (so far))
CSU, Chico
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:)
 
Think about something:  the human brain is constructed on the foundation
of the mammalian brain, which is constructed on the reptile brain.
 
Now, since all sensory input travels through the reptile brain first, its
choices for action are primary--human thought must WORK to override this
binary choice.  Here in the lizard brain, there is a dialectic between
fight or flight (not a reflex, a response pattern).  Therefore, once an
idea appears in the human brain, it already has suffered a binary spin,
and our brain must CHOOSE to do differently   ( a triune brain as some
call it).  Emotions, therefore, are divided into three groups for the
three substances of brain development: reptile, mammal, and human/primate.
 
:)  ?
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Gordon, Robb, and Ed seem to be asking the same question:  What does it
take to change comp teacher behavior?  A damn good question right now as
many of us see just around the corner the first day of the fall semester
and a renewal of the old hope, that our seminar in teaching composition
will have some real effect. . . .
 
People being so different, no one method is going have the best record
for conversions.  For established teachers, set in their ways, I think
I've seen the most change in hands-on workshops (with good food and an
honorarium for participants).  For first-time or soon-to-be TA's, in my
experience it has been mentoring systems where the apprentice attends
and participates in the mentor's class.  For a TA or instructor who has
taught for a year or so, and who comes in to the office dejected and
desperate, sometimes amazing things happen when you describe a method or
give them a handout and say, just try it and see what happens.
 
I'm probably alone in this, but I think theory can also have a
conversionary effect.  But I mean a particular kind of theory (here I am
responding to Robb, who asks what I mean by "theory").  I think there is
a kind of mid-range theory that can sometimes get people to rethink and
revise their teaching practices in major ways.  It's not the world-view
or Burkean "god-terms" like Marxism or expressivism=97notions which are
often a grab-bag of theories or a politics.  Nor is it at the other end
of the scale, with practices such as "multiple drafting" or
"collaboration," which sometimes are called theories.  It's somewhere in
the middle, with explanatory frames that are specific or tight enough to
be challenged (technically, they are disconfirmable or falsifiable) yet
broad enough to be applied to new situations.  They are supported with
hard evidence and produce hypotheses for testing.  And because they are
grounded and testable, they are rich in potential for application.=20
Examples:  the feminist theory of patriarchy, personality type theory
(just mentioned on this list), various theories of reading such as
reader-response or interpretive-community (Chapter 5 of Ed's Teaching
and Assessing Writing is a perfect example), Burke's theory of symbolic
action, speech-act theory.  And so on. =20
 
It was reading Frank Smith on cognitive overload that, years ago, broke
down my habit of marking papers completely.  I started reading theories
of age-span development to support some research but they ended up
changing my teaching so thoroughly I can hardly remember how I taught
before.  Right now it is prototype theories =20
 
Theory is not for everyone, I suppose.  At least that is what
personality type theory says . . .
 
Rich
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Theory, I think, can have a real impact on getting people to change
their teaching habits, but it has to be a particular kind of theory.
It's not the world-view or Burkean "god-terms" such as expressivism or
Marxism, which are grab-bags of theories or just politics, and which are
so broad and ill-defined they tend to confirm whatever a person is
doing.  Nor is it--at the other end of the spectrum--practices such as
multiple-drafting or collaboration, practices which are sometimes called
theories.  For me, the conversionary theories lie in between.  They are
explanatory frames that are tight enough to be challengeable
(technically disconfirmable for falsifiable) and broad enough to be
applicable to a variety of situations.  They are supported with hard
evidence and produce specific hypotheses to be tested.  And because they
are grounded and testable, they are applicable.  I am thinking of such
frames such as the feminist theory of patriarchy, theories of reading
such as reader-response or interpretive community (Chapter 5 of Ed's
Teaching and Assessing Writing is a good example of how reading theories
can be applied--or see Richard Beach's book), speech-act theory,
personality type theory (just mentioned on this list).  Long ago,
reading Frank Smith on cognitive overload changed my habit of full
marking of papers.  Age-span developmental theory altered my teaching in
ways so fundamental that I can hardly remember how I did it before.
 
I'm not dismissing other ways of getting people to change their
teaching.  For established faculty, set in their ways, hands-on
workshops (with good food and an honorarium for participants) probably
will beat out theory any day. . . .
 
Rich Haswell
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I think I'm falling in with those in this discussion who still believe in
the usefulness of the personal/social binary in comp pedagogy theories.  I
find it's a useful dialectic, even if imaginary (as all binaries certainly
are!).  It's been pointed out (sorry--can't remember by whom just now)
that nobody really believes in a profoundly non-social or
non-constructivist position right now--the most extreme expressivist will
point to clearly social cognitive processes.  So it's less a binary than a
matter of emphasis, maybe.  But a crucial emphasis.  For me, following
Berlin, the emphasis on the personal is a step in the direction of the
apolitical or even the anti-political--in my opinion, the wrong step to
take.  I'm wary of the effort to erase this binary--worried that the
political content of many "social" theories will be erased or subsumed.
I'm not as sure as Wini Wood that expressivism (however defined) is a set
of practices, not a theory.  A lot of folks locate its theory in
Romanticism, for example--awakening the creativity within each of us,
turning within to find Truth (neo-Platonic idea)--etc. etc. etc.  And in
some expressivist process ideas there's a lot of cognitive theory--revise
this way because this is the way "the human mind" works (in isolation)
etc.  That's where expressivist pedagogies leave me behind.  Even
"process"
is a social process, after all--that is, specific processes are products
of specific kinds of socialization, etc.  I like emphasizing the "social"
because it points to the fact that all writing comes to us laden ("always
already"???) with all kinds of political/power issues--it's never even
approaches a "pure" expression of some "inner thought."
 
Ah well--as I think Carol Rutz has pointed out, all our approaches are
eclectic at best--I'm an expressivist when I initiate group work in the
classroom on Monday, a social constructivist when I meet one-on-one with a
student about a paper on Wednesday, etc.  (I guess Steve North has made
this point better than anybody.)
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Bill,
     It gets even better.  As a former high school English department
chair, I can assure you that most high school writing teachers _do not_
have terminal degrees.  A terminal degree is usually a ticket out of
teaching and into administration -- every high school teacher's dream.  So
a PhD actually works as an exit-ticket for writing people below the
college level rather than as a confirmation of scholarship.
     Writing theory for the secondary schools, on the other hand, comes
down from above (commonly known as the state office of education).  But
the types who inhabit those offices are, by and large, DEd's rather than
PhD's.
     It's one thing having your left hand not knowing what your right hand
is doing, but this equation seems to have an extra hand.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Fri, 7 Aug 1998, William A Pedersen wrote:
>
> One more thing:  unless WE get away from demeaning teachers of writing who
> (1) don't have a Ph.D., (2) don't read the literature because they just
> don't have the time, we'll never have the community, the effort, this
> project demands.....
>
> Just a thought.  I get a little edgy at things like the statements
> a couple of months ago on WPA-L that intimated teachers of writing without
> Ph.D.s, and heaven forbid, without M.A.s are somehow not teaching writing
> as well as WE are.  Bullshit, if you'll excuse the Montanaism.
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I've been trying to explain this to my family for years:
 
Where else will they pay me to be a chaotic, lizard-brained,
theory-obsessed, paranoid, romantic, individualistic, artificially
constructed, intolerant, fascist-oppressed, born again (hallelujah! pass
the pedagogy), Neo-Platonic.....
 
......numbers addict?
 
I gotta stop reading you guys.....I might rupture something.
 
--CeeJ--
 
:-)
***************************************************************
CJ Jeney
Arizona State University
AZCacti@asu.edu
http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/
(602)543-4569
***************************************************************
Mork: "Fly, little egg! You're free!"
Egg:  *splatt*
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I just want to say amen to what Gordon wrote, in response to Ed's
posting.  His description of the fycomp program/course at Baylor was
good for the situation here.
 
I'm not exactly taking over a fycomp program here, but we've just got a
formal faculty endorsement for WAC here, and so we are about to
transition from an existing fycomp course done inthe English Dept. to a
more across-the-disciplines comp course and staff (w/ x? adjuncts), in a
year or two.  I'm involved in the process anyway.
 
But my question(s) is/are just like Gordon's.  We did have a good
faculty workshop last winter, as the WAC plan was getting shaped up, but
now that it's time to design a new course, (with "content" presumably
supplied by those volunteering to run sections (called seminars)) I do
have the same basic concerns as voiced by Gordon.  It can't help but be
theorized in some way or degree, but on the assumption of coherence or
logic in course and program design, it should be more than a mishmash or
freeforall, in theory or in practice.  So how best to use theory in such
a transition time?
 
For me, the idea of and experience with transforming pedagogy is the
ticket, but even that doesn't appeal to everybody.
 
Joel Wingard
Moravian College
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania
 
mejdw01@moravian.edu
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Like many others, I've found the discussion of expressivism interesting
and instructive, not the least because I've spent my entire post-graduate
career at an institution identified with expressivism: the University of
New Hampshire (primarily through the legacy of Don Murray and Don Graves).
The University of Massachusetts at Amherst is similarly identified with
expressivism vis-a-vis Peter Elbow. Our two programs nearly always attract
the same applicants to our respective PhD programs year after year.
 
As a graduate advisor and mentor to most of our doctoral students, and a
professor who has taught our TA Practicum, Theory and Practice
course, and Research Methods course, as well as seminars on Composition
Studies and Critical Theory/Cultural Studies in the last five years, I can
testify to the all-out deconstruction and critique "expressivism" has
endured--and survived--these many years at one of its home, and
ostensibly safest, institutions.  That most of our graduate students write
seminar papers, publish articles, and write dissertations that meld
expressivism with cross-cultural literacy, psychoanalytic theory, cultural
narratives, pedagogical history and philosophy, gendered writing, and
postmodern critiques of authorship, authority, ownership, and the self,
comes as no surprise to me, my colleagues, or our students themselves.  We
no more see expressivism as a static, coherent set of principles and
practices than the diverse likes of Murray, Elbow, Graves, and Berthoff
ever did.  True, we value and make pedagogical use of personal experience
when we teach, (assign a class of 24 students the precise, same task--to
watch a film clip, for example, and write their responses to a delimited,
utterly circumscribed set of questions; we know we'll get 24 different
responses).
Expressivism heeds and values human uniqueness, no question.  But not--and
never has as far as I know--as and end unto itself.  A personal narrative
might be a pretty or an ugly thing, from an aesthetic point of view, but
an *essay* based on personal experience is always an attempt to make
meaning, for an audience larger than one.  And at UNH at least, this
audience is always 1 x 25, subject to the rhetorical slings and arrows of
a community of others, including both the teacher and the writer him or
herself. "Personal" expression depends, for its very utterance and
existence, on the social context in which it is meaningful, can be
understood.  For sociologists, it's a social construct once it leaves
the writer's mouth, or pen.  For compositionists, it's a social contruct
in its very formation, in its very cognition, before it hits the page.
 
If there's a perceived binary between expressivism and social
construction, it's because a contradiction has been ascribed to a
relation of self/other where no contradiction actually exists (we are
unique *and* utterly bound by our language:  we could no more communicate
if we were all the same (that Twilight Zone episode) than if we were all
completely different, wholly idiosyncratic (Babel).  The personal depends
on the social, and sociality will always depend on what we regard as
unique and different.
 
I'd mention my theory as to why expressivism has lingered as a pedagogy
for so long, drawing an analogy to the New Criticism, if I didn't think
I'd already outstayed my welcome on this thread.
 
Thanks to those of you who have read this far.
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I like Gordon's question, too--it is important to think about the relation-
ship between theory and programmatic goals.  And Joel, our Writing Program
may be very much like the one your school is transitioning into--our
first-year comp classes are taught by faculty from across the disciplines,
rooted in content but foregrounding writing.  I'd be happy to share details
about the program with you off-list--the program is 15 years old, and very
successful.  But it's a big struggle to find that set of claims about the
teaching and learning of writing that can provide common ground for all of
us who teach in the program (compositionists, English faculty, foreign lg.
teachers, sociologists, chemists, psychologists....).
 
Social constructivism, as it turns out, does provide a set of terms
familiar to many of our teachers (I've given them the Elbow/Bartholomae
debate to read, and we've had healthy arguments around that).  The program,
though, was launched years ago with a set of workshops on the process
approach led by Elaine Maimon, who wowed our faculty (many still speak fondly
of those workshops; and Elaine told me at the recent WPA conference that
she still recalls one of our faculty chortling, as she led them through
the paces of process, "This feels subversive, somehow...."  They *liked*
having their old ideas about writing instruction subverted!).
 
Personal narratives of writing, as you suggest, have also proven useful--
at a recent workshop, I asked several notable faculty authors at Wellesley
to speak on their own recent "writing epiphanies"--things they noticed on
writing that last great book of theirs.  Among the speakers were our dean
(a chemist); one of the authors of _Women's Ways of Knowing_; and a woman
who writes prolifically on the ethics of reproductive technologies.  In
introspecting on their own writing behaviors, all noted:  1)  the length
of the process of any writing, 2) the importance of mentors, friends,
and collaborators, and 3) styles of writing behaviors as linked to
personality styles.  We then worked throughout the remainder of the workshop
to think about specific ways to translate such observations into actual
pedagogical practices (the workshop ended with a second group of faculty,
experienced in WAC methods, talking about their recent "teaching epiphanies.)
We also worked backward to some theoretical discussion/readings.
 
Implicit in all of our discussion of writing at Wellesley is what revision
means, and how to build it into our course structures--we have ongoing and
frequent debates about this topic.  Introducing technology into our teaching
revitalized the debates, and changed my own personal notions of "a draft"
and "revision," as well as the ways I articulate these notions programmatically
and pedagogically.
 
What has interested me in our workshops of late is that we (compositionists
together with disciplinary faculty) seem to be re-introducing the psycho-
logical self as a construct, after a long period of focusing on the
sociological self.
 
Maybe the other point here, useful as a WAC concept, is that our language
and theories of teaching writing now intersect well with the language and
theories that are current in other fields, and we can draw on this shared
knowledge to help our WAC faculty develop new pedagogical approaches.
 
Wini Wood
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                            Call for Manuscripts
 
    The ACE Journal is a juried publication of the NCTE Assembly on
    Computers in English published three times each year. The editor
    seeks articles that relate to teaching English at all levels
    (primary through graduate school) with the aid of computers. All
    areas of English studies and language arts are of interest.
    Individual editions of the journal focus on themes that the
    Assembly has identified as important to the profession.  Themes
    for the first two issues of volume two are described below.
 
    Volume 2 Issue 1 (published December 1998)
    * The gap between the possibilities for what we can do with
      technology, and actual implementation. Issues related to this
      focus include (but are not limited to) the following:
      - How are we affected by reports of technological successes
        that we ourselves cannot replicate?
      - How do we foster and develop teacher research on how
        technology actually works in the classroom?
      - How do we reply to charges that there is a lack of real
        educational improvement from children using technology?
      - Does the presence of computers in the classroom force us into
        teaching technology rather than integrating technology into
        the curriculum?
      - What criteria should we use for judging the validity of claims
        for the effects of computers in teaching English?
      Deadline for submissions for volume 2 issue 1 is 1 November
      1998.
 
    Volume 2 Issue 2 (published April 1999)
    * New rhetorics and strategies for computer-mediated communication.
      Issues related to this focus include (but are not limited to) the
      following:
      - How well do these strategies translate across grade and ability
        levels?
      - What do feminist approaches to rhetoric tell us about the
        effects on young girls' participation in computer-dominated
        classrooms?
      - How are students' learning styles enhanced or inhibited by the
        design of the computer's interface?
      - What is the "next wave" of interactive software (after MOOs
        and MUDs)?
 
      Deadline for submissions for the volume 2 issue 2 is 1 March
      1999.
 
    The journal publishes research reports, scholarly essays,
    action-research reports, and reviews of software and books.
    Submissions should not currently be under review by other
    publications; length is generally from 2500-5000 words;
    documentation conforms to the Modern Language Association
    guidelines; documents should also conform to the NCTE guidelines for
    non-sexist language.  Submissions are read "blind" by members of the
    review board.  Manuscripts are accepted on disk and through the
    Internet at r.royar@morehead-st.edu. Any machine readable or on-line
    submissions should be Rich Text Format (RTF). Please contact the
    editor (UPO 635, Morehead State University, Morehead, KY 40351-1689)
    if you have questions or comments about the journal.
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Colleagues, what documents or position statements does WPA have regarding
budget needs for writing programs?  What kinds of discipline-sponsored
evidence might one present to administrators who are considering the
possibility of establishing a first-time budget for a writing program?
 
Thanks for any help you can offer--
 
Becky Howard
 
Rebecca Moore Howard
Associate Professor and Director of Composition
Department of English
TCU Box 297270
Texas Christian University
Fort Worth, Texas 76129
O (817) 921-7722, ext. 6242
FAX (817) 921-7709
rhoward@gamma.is.tcu.edu
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I enjoyed reading Patricia's explanation.
 
I would like to add several names to consider in relation to composition
theory:  James Moffett,  Frank D'Angelo, Linda Flower and John Hayes,
James Kinneavy, James Berlin, James Britton, and Louise Weatherbee
Phelps.
 
Social Cognitive
Expressive
Formal Traditional Rhetoric
Social Construction
 
 
Truly,
 
Gail
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
H:gcor@jersey.net
O: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
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This summer I participated in the PA Writing and Literacy Project and
worked with 24 teachers (K-12).  We read Ralph Fletcher's What a Writer
Needs to Know (expressive approach to writing), and they loved it.  They
began to understand how writing can connect students to learning.  Of
course, we chose to read other voices from the field during the
Institute: Atwell, Calkins, Murray, Elbow, Moffett.  We also wrote,
read, responded, rewrote, and wrote some more.  Each day for six hours
through the month of June, we were exposed to creative approaches for
linking writing to learning.
 
It was quite an experience seeing several seasoned, dedicated teachers
learn how to introduce writing into their lessons.  One teacher
described an activity she had tried last year after having taught sixth
grade for years.  She had the students keep a log about the moon every
day for two weeks.  After the students became aware of what they were
observing, she presented several problems for them to solve about the
lunar system.  The science/language arts unit ended by their visiting a
science museum, and then writing a report about other information they
had learned in relation to the moon. This teacher was transformed by the
kinds of questions the students were beginning to ask, and the kinds of
activities they wanted to do.  It was one of her best years as teacher.
She had never realized the power of journal writing in relation to
learning science.  These teachers all began writing and sharing their
texts--foreign experiences for most until this experience.
 
This summer, through this institute, I met teachers dedicated to their
craft of teaching.  These wonderful educators had not been informed
about how to teach writing beyond whatever the state had prescribed.
"Process" was an empty word to them until they were shown several
approaches.  I realized that teachers, even the best, struggle to engage
students in learning processes, but often, they tend to emphasize the
product over using writing to build community and trust in the
classroom. So many had admitted that they really did not know how to
manage a workshop approach in their classrooms, and many described
feeling isolated in their buildings as they began to situate writing at
the core of learning.  Knowledge of theory and an exposure to diverse
pracrices empowered them as they began to plan their return to their
buildings this Fall.
 
There needs to be a balance of theory for the teacher's, the
institution's, and society's goals of writing.  This summer I met
teachers who also want to consider the students.
 
Truly,
Gail
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
gcor@jersey.net
 
gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
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Wini Wood wrote:
 
>And ironically, though Elbow espouses binary thinking, it is just such
>thinking that has hurt his position the most.
 
In part, I think this is because people literally do not read Elbow closely.
I certainly had trouble believing that Bartholomae had back when I read the
published version of their exchange.
 
Elbow wants binary thinking used in its "what-if?" form, as a speculative
instrument, not as a battle for the final truth of one side or the other.
This is his consistent and fully articulated practice, and yet I noted at
the WPA conference this summer that any number of participants still hadn't
caught on to this.
 
None of which is to say Elbow is right.  I rather favor the tack of Kate
Ronald and Hepsie Roskelly's "Farther Along", which asks us always to look
for the always interesting third terms that mediate binaries.  And yet
Elbow's point that binary thinking is a natural, persistent, and powerful
mode of human reasoning certainly seems valid.  As someone who leapt into
the field cold only about eight years ago, I got from the start this eerie
feeling that Elbow just wasn't being "heard"--and still isn't.
 
<speculation> For whatever reason, dissing Elbow became a status marker in
the field--i.e., social construction of knowledge happens.  Coming to like
or support Elbow brings on feelings of threat (or simplistic rebellious
thrill, for those so inclined).  Since we think with our feelings, too
(excellent cite: Joseph LeDoux, _The Emotional Brain_), we make decisions
independently of what might be learned from the text--for or against.
Actually, we always do this, but in Elbow's case a rather strong,
persistent, predictable, misleading, and bivalent pattern has set in.
</speculation>
 
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Our system has been down for updating for that past 24 hours and after
reading over the comments posted during that time, I am not sure how
cogent my comments might be.  (BTW for any of us working with TAs this
fall, all/parts of these messages would make a nice reading for a look at
our chaotic discipline!)
 
OK--while I agree with Wini's observation that we may be comparing apples
(that is, approaches such as expressivism) to oranges (that is,
theory such as social construction), I think we also get a sense the line
between approach (with an unarticulated theory) and theory (acutalized in
some kind of approach) gets fuzzy around the edges.
 
With that in mind--
 
What if we think about these differing approaches/theories on a continuum
rather than in separate binary camps.  Somewhere along the way in my
teaching and in my comp studies, I came to connect these
approaches/theories along such a continuum (and if this notion predates me
in the literature, I apologize--I am not claiming that the metaphor is
mine exclusively.)
 
It works something like this--
 
Expressivism _________________Social Construction____________Current/Trad
 
Writing begins in the personal, that is, in the creation of meaning
with/in the self--perhaps that that meaning has been initiated by the
writer and by an assignment--the writer writes with her own voice and in
her own logic  (Expressivism)---------At some point, the need for
negotiating the meaning for the Other comes into play.  This negotiation
may be with the self as Other or with actual Others.  And voice and
language choices have to be made so that the Other(s) can understand the
writer's intentions.  (Social Construction) [And if we set that Other
within socio-political context we have the possibity of a Critical
Liberatory pedagogy.] Current/Trad provides us with some of the more
standard conventions for whatever choices are made by the writer.
 
What this continuum suggests to me is a move toward the "standard"
rhetorical situation (writer/reader/"content"/medium) and the resultant
need for an analysis of the genre necessary to enact the rhetorical
situation successfully--
 
Ruth
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.
Phone: (703) 993-2772 Director of Composition                           Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                                                 Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
>I'm not as sure as Wini Wood that expressivism (however defined) is a set
>of practices, not a theory.  A lot of folks locate its theory in
>Romanticism, for example--awakening the creativity within each of us,
>turning within to find Truth (neo-Platonic idea)--etc. etc. etc. And in
>some expressivist process ideas there's a lot of cognitive theory--revise
>this way because this is the way "the human mind" works (in isolation)
>etc.  That's where expressivist pedagogies leave me behind.  Even
>"process"
>is a social process, after all--that is, specific processes are products
>of specific kinds of socialization, etc.  I like emphasizing the "social"
>because it points to the fact that all writing comes to us laden ("always
>already"???) with all kinds of political/power issues--it's never even
>approaches a "pure" expression of some "inner thought."
 
Clyde, you still seem to be oversimplifying one side of the dialogue.
Nobody I know of says how "the human mind works" is entirely (or even
mostly) an issue of isolated function. Rather, most who address cognitive
theory simply consider it a legitimate part of composition's inquiry.  Every
teacher has a cognitive theory--whether acknowledged or not, whether
carefully considered or not.  Nor need the search inside be for "Truth" or
"purity".  It often is used simply for adding (not substituting) some
intuitive uses of writing to the more rationalistic methods most students
see as the only possible approach.
 
I'd prefer to substitute mediating terms like "developmental" for the
individual/social dichotomy, if that's where the rift really lies (see
Haswell's _Gaining Ground in College Writing_).  But as Wini Wood suggests,
maybe the occasional sense of an "expressivist/constructivist" split really
is just another consequence of the practice/theory split, which North
revealed to be our very deepest dichotomy.  Perhaps many "Expressivists" are
people who start with the idea that students should improve their writing,
and move out into theory with the goal of finding out how to do that.
Expressivism isn't the only result of such a move, but it is one of the most
immediately accessible.  Many "Social Constructivists", on the other hand,
may be people who start with the idea that the best theories ought to be
implemented, and move toward practice with that goal.  Constructivism is
certainly not the only only result of such a move, but it's most of what's
out there.
 
Of course, I also think Berthoff already addressed and mediated this whole
dispute about a generation ago in "The Teacher as REsearcher," but I guess
if she's seen as an "expressivist" we need a new attempt.
 
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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It's possible, Keith, that I (and others) oversimplify Elbow's notions.
It's also possible that we are talking about more than just "Elbow's
theories as explained in his texts," which is your constant touchstone.
I'm thinking for one thing about the whole of the approaches that most of
us would agree to classify as "expressivist."  I'm thinking even more than
that about the practical use and application of "expressivist" theories.
Elbow's most influential texts to this day, for example (Writing
With/Without Power/Teachers) have been out there for a very long time,
creating pedagogical effects that are varied and I would guess not really
approved by Peter.  So, leaving Peter's theories aside, I'm concerned
about what a great many classroom writing teachers do in the name of "the
personal," in the name of getting students to tap into some Romantic core
source of creativity within etc. etc. etc.--all of which has the effect of
cutting writing off from its possible social/political/economic sources
and effects.  Most of US on this list, naturally, are trained in theory
(maybe too trained!), many of us (as this discussion has revealed) teach
in highly theory-driven large research schools where theories like these
were developed, etc.  On the other hand, 90% (or more) of writing
instruction at the college level (not to mention primary and secondary)
takes place in very different places, where folks like us aren't there to
keep reminding teachers what ________ (fill in name of theorist) ACTUALLY
wrote and intended . . .
 
A case in point that both supports my position and also undermines other
things I've said here:  Day before yesterday, a high school "summer
bridge" student I'm working with (a future student at my university) was
telling me the tale of his English teachsers--most of them awful, he
said--grammar Nazis with no interest in anything idea he was tryinlg to
get across.  Then, at last, along came the senior English teacsher who
turned it all around and influenced him become a college English major.
She told them to freewrite!  Didn't even collect it!  She turned out the
lights and had them meditate to get in touch with their inner selves!  It
was marvelous, the student said.  She had them close their eyes and take
imaginary trips to their idea of paradise, then open their eyes to write
about it--an exercise that helped the student produce an "awesome" essay.
 
Aside from what part of all this came from anything Peter or any other
theorist ever wrote or said--this is the kind of stuff I'm talking about.
i want to make it clear that I'm not ridiculing even this stuff.  This
student was absolutelyl turned on by the experience--he felt power in his
language, he felt listened to by another person--all very good stuff.
 
But at the same time, this is a theory (like one expressed here in a
previousl message) that locates "language" and language production
"within."  The social only enters in as a matter of "audience," a
post-production concern, something you do before the final edit.  There's
no consciousness of the "social construction" (where'd I get THAT term?)
of this Romantic "within," no awareness of (for example) the old
Bakhtinian saw about every utterance constructed in response to another
utterance, every word a response to a vast sea of possible language
possibilities, etc.
 
More important to me, this is a pedagogy that is entirely innocent of
its own politcal implications--as our discussion has almost been.  To tell
the truth, I guess, I'd be happy
to have a student come away from my class as turned on as that student I
described--and I certainly aim for something like that--try to support and
nurture students on a very personal level.  But I must also, to be true to
my own politics, also lead studetns toward what I hope is an awareness of
the social/political/economic issues at stake in any/all language use.  I
want to point to the politics of the classroom itself, the power issues
inherent in the endeavor called "first-year English"--and that's only the
beginning.
 
You've become my conscience, Keith.  I hear you saying:  "But Elbow wants
to do the same thing--he doesn't ignore such issues."  I'll repeat that
I'm not talking about Peter Elbow so much as I'm talking about the
PRACTICE of writing instruction as an exercise in New Age self
discovery--a practice that is much more widespread than a practice based
on a responsible reading of Peter's texts.
 
Whether I'm a responsible reader of Peter, by the way, I use his ideas
extensively--I base an entire critical reading/thinking pedagogy for a
first-semester course on his "doubting/believing" game--an extremely
useful "binary"--as is his "creative/critical" binary for the writing
process.
 
One thought comforts me--somebody (more than one somebody, no doubt) has
pointed out how little effect we actually have on students--for better or
worse.  We may not do a whole lot of good for most of them, but we
probablyl don't do that much damage either.  The worst of our
"current-traditional" torture of them is part of a vast number of
educational abuses to which they are subjected, and the best of our
teaching is mitigated by life in a materialistic, anti-intellectual,
corporate culture.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
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There are two kinds of people:  those who think in binary and those who don't.
 
(I don't claim credit for this delightful witticism - someone uses it on
his or her sig file; my personal familiarity with it dates back to the
early days of computer programming and the awareness of digital v. analog
manipulation of data.)
 
I'm not familiar with most of the literature you guys are talking about.
But some of the cognitive learning theory has seeped into my consciousness
and philosophical questions have always fascinated me.
 
Anyone who actually works in the world knows that yes and no answers are
never the full story.  But anyone who as worked with it also understands
that at times yes or no answers are in fact the two choices.  Proven guilty
or not proven guilty.  Liable or not liable.  Funded or not funded.
 
Furthermore, the use of either-or approaches, the use of pointed questions
requiring yes or no answers is a powerful learning tool.  But it is a
serious mistake to think of it as sufficient howsoever necessary the skill
may be.
 
One of my colleagues just published a provocative piece about the status of
writing instruction in law schools.  Part of her thesis is that the
disfavored status of legal writing instruction stems from the deep-rooted
sense that the spoken word is still favored as proper and that writing is
something of an interloper and detracter from true learning.  True learning
only takes place orally with a dialogue between two people - the
stereotypical  Socratic dialogue.
 
The citation to the article is:
 
Lisa Eichhorn, _Writing in the Legal Academy: A Dangerous Supplement?_,
40 Ariz. L. Rev. 105 (1998).
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Metaphysics is not reality.  Metaphysics is names about reality.
Metaphysics is a restaurant where they give you a thirty-thousand page menu
and no food."
 
Robert M. Pirsig, Lila, p. 63 (1991).
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First of all this is a fine thread--I've been "feeding" on it with wonder
and respect for posts! I probably fall on the "continuum" side of
things, stealing fine elements of those theories with possibly too little
regard for their "owners."
 
Dr. Clyed Moneyhun got me going this Sunday morning (ironically after
reading Stevens' poem of the same name and turning now to email's
"ambiguous undulatons") and I think as a teacher I'm no svengali...
 
so I wondered about my effects on students and came up with two things.
I model literacy (training my life along those creative/critical
tracks), and I hope to help students write texts that create their own
learning effects...as teachers I think it's right to keep things in
human terms, but this morning I felt as if the students own writing was
the real agent in my hoped for effects...that what our writing teaches
ourselves is where the learning may be most effective, will hochman
 
On Sat, 8 Aug 1998, Dr. Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
>
> One thought comforts me--somebody (more than one somebody, no doubt) has
> pointed out how little effect we actually have on students--for better or
> worse.  We may not do a whole lot of good for most of them, but we
> probablyl don't do that much damage either.  The worst of our
> "current-traditional" torture of them is part of a vast number of
> educational abuses to which they are subjected, and the best of our
> teaching is mitigated by life in a materialistic, anti-intellectual,
> corporate culture.
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
> (330) 742-1649                          English Department
> camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
> http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>
>         How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>                                                 -- Annie Dillard
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
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On Sat, 8 Aug 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
(snip)
> What if we think about these differing approaches/theories on a continuum
> rather than in separate binary camps.
(snip)
> It works something like this--
> Expressivism _________________Social Construction____________Current/Trad
 
I appreciate Ruth's discussion showing how meaning flows from the
individual through societies (mediated by language).  But I see the
relationships as more cyclical or recursive than her continuum (or
than a keyboarded ASCII diagram) allows. My best understanding of meaning
is that there should be arrows connecting each "camp"--sort of like Flower
and Hayes' "monitor" that underlies every process.  While I can't draw it
out on the keyboard, it would be more like a circle, or even a sphere or a
field.  When I came to graduate school (after teaching high school/jr.
high for a couple of years), I felt strongly drawn to the expressivists
(this was in 1995).  The work of the expressivists seemed to extend what I
had tried to do with my middle and high school students:  help them learn
about themselves, the world, and the ways they could interact with it.
But now that I'm learning, teaching, and working in college, and I come
to learn more about the ways that language use can liberate or oppress, I
believe it becomes more important to help students understand the social
"situatedness" of language (social constructivism) than to help them
explore their own feelings, thoughts, and ideas.  Even Elbow repudiated
touchy-feely self-exploration when he said it was no longer appropriate to
say, "Write what feels good to you, kiddies" (Ref??).  What seems lost, to
me, in social constructivism, is the place I used to start with my
students:  learning about themselves.
 
Kim Penning mentioned that at her school the PT faculty tended to align
themselves with expressivists, while TAs and tenure-line faculty aligned
themselves with social constructivists.  And Gail Corso's list of
authors/theorists/researchers she used with her K-12 teachers this summer
was almost exclusively "expressivist."  K-12 teachers and part-time
faculty are not such full participants in the scholarly work of the
academy as are tenured professors and graduate students; rather, they are
often teachers who put much effort into addressing the needs of their
students--their students' growth and development as individuals and as
writers.  I don't mean to suggest that TAs and tenure-track faculty aren't
interested in supporting their students' needs; what I'm getting at is
that people not so fully invested in the academy might be more likely to
recognize and address our students' human needs as well as their academic
needs.  Freshman composition serves as an introduction to writing for the
academy; why shouldn't it, or why couldn't it, also serve as an
opportunity for students to explore themselves?  I'd like to learn about a
*social expressivist* theory, one that remembers that as we discover the
conventions of the societies through which we move, we also follow our own
(socially-affected) path.  College doesn't seem so much like a place where
people go to learn about themselves as a place where they go to learn
about what other people think is important.  While this may be overly
reductive, it seems to me that expressivism allows or encourages more
self-awareness and self-exploration than does social constructivism.
As a college teacher, I keep looking for ways to help my students grow as
individuals as well as students and as participants in their academic (and
other) communities.  What theories or practices recognize the recursive
nature of meaning-making between self and community?
 
Kurt Bouman
boum9534@uidaho.edu
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Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
>It's possible, Keith, that I (and others) oversimplify Elbow's notions.
>It's also possible that we are talking about more than just "Elbow's
>theories as explained in his texts," which is your constant touchstone.
>I'm thinking for one thing about the whole of the approaches that most of
>us would agree to classify as "expressivist."
 
Right--but then, a major strand of this thread was exactly that--the full
range of "expressivisms," many of which simply are not guilty of the usual
charges.  Indeed, given that both language and genre are absolutely,
necessarily social, just what are we afraid of here?  As long as we move
past sheer "tolerance" of any silly thing that gets expressed, social
negotiation is inevitable.  Simple "intolerance" (you're just constructed!
nothing is true! your thoughts are determined by Hegemony!) is just as
likely to shut down any real exploration of social/political reality.
 
What we really want is to have a positive effect on students' rhetorical
abilities.  As your story indicates, expressivism has an unusual power to
get students to take that first step into our real territory.  We don't want
to leave them back there; but maybe the people who are most attracted to
expressivism's simpler forms are exactly those who just want to get things
started.  It's illusory to think that we can directly "teach" an
epistemology or, worse, an ideology--as your point about the fading of our
influence reveals.  Unless we change students' social/cognitive/formal
*strategies*, we don't make any lasting effect.  Much expressivism and many
process approaches actually foster change at that level, and so leave
students still talking about them after class is over.  Do we need to go
further?  Of course.  But we don't get anywhere without an actual start.
 
Of course, sheer impact can't be everything.  In part there's just a later
disciplinary curve at work. "Service learning" may become social
constructivism's freewriting or sentence combining--a method that actually
changes *some* students' social strategies in ways that those earlier
methods affected *some* students' formal and cognitive strategies.  We're
still working on this art of teaching writing, and I'm still fairly sure our
theories are not past the "phlogiston" stage.  Further, part of what we're
facing is the consequence of an impossible assignment--teaching all of
writing to all students in a very few, developmentally random, overcrowded
and undersupported classes.  I'm ready to cut a lot of slack for whatever
reductions or omissions people make.  But whatever we keep has to be planned
so as to have _some_ genuine impact.  Again, on that score expressivism is
at least a possible tactic in circumstances where others often are not.  Yet?
 
*Whew*  You're making me think entirely too hard for early August.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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I've been trying to capture the reasons for my reluctance to embrace
"expressivist" approaches to teaching writing. Basically, it comes down to a
concern with what students are writing about in most expressivist classrooms,
and this is part of my general concern over our general lack of concern about
what students write about. (That sentence will probably require--if not
merit--rereading.) To be really simple-minded about it, "learning to write"
seems to be some kind of process involving the interplay of form and content
in which learners acquire a bunch of abstract patterns (phonological,
semantic, syntactic, rhetorical, etc.--language potentials) which they then
bring into play in an infinite number of ways in writing about different
things. Difference in writing ability can, perhaps, be understood as the
different range of patterns (conventions) individuals have mastered AND the
extent to which their mastery of convention is limited by context/content. We
have all seen students who write competently in one domain fall apart totally
in another which overtaxes their syntactic inventory, requires the
manipulation of new and strange vocabularies, and new concepts. OK. For most
students, the personal domain is the most familiar, is their conceptual and
linguistic comfort zone (not the same as whether or not they are comfortable
writing about themselves). And I am concerned that a student's "ability to
write" may be judged exclusively his/her ability to write in this familiar
domain. This is not something I would pin on Elbow. He never wanted to leave
students writing in the familiar domain. But, for the classroom teacher, it's
pretty tempting to stay there. It's easy for students (comparatively) and
rewarding for teachers because they can feel successful, even though that
success is largely illusory. If it is true that adjunct faculty are more
likely to adopt expressivist approaches than tenure track faculty, I can see
why. People like Chris Burnham have really done a nice job of showing us how
we can bridge from expressivist approaches to academic writing tasks that all
of us would find challenging.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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(My caveat)I'm working on a computer with a very broken mouse, so I'm
reduced to summarizing others' posts (b/c I can't cut and paste very
easily).  Apologies if I radically mangle someone's ideas.
 
Winni suggested that rather than see expressivism vs. everything else as a
set of oppositions, we see them as points on a continuum (my word).  I
absolutely agree - in fact, I think that there are ways in which we can see
a continuum between current-traditionalism, progressive composition, and
stretching through expressivism.  Part of what we've come to accept as the
established wisdom (which isn't quite the phrase I'm looking for, but close
enough) of our professional history is that these different
paradigms/strategies (like current-traditionalism VERSUS progressivism;
expressivism VERSUS social constructionism, etc.) came about in opposition
to one another, which isn't always the case.  I can speak particularly to
the progressivism (e.g., Fred Newton Scott and others) versus
current-traditionalism (e.g., Barrett Wendell, A.S. Hill, etc.) crowd.
While Scott pointedly critiques some c-t ideas in his scholarship, he also
refers to some of their work in positive ways in some of his scholarship,
as well.
 
It's certainly easier to construct the history of the discipline when it's
done in terms of neat breaks between groups and paradigms, but as Keith,
Clyde, and others have argued here that kind of history doesn't necessarily
reflect what we can understand of past realities, or what we know of
current ones.  This doesn't make it easy to teach the history of the
discipline either, of course...those connections are integrally related to
historical/ideological context, so understanding them requires going far
beyond simply what's happening in the classroom, to what's happening in the
broader culture beyond.  Nonetheless, as people here have suggested, this
does give us a fuller picture of the evolution of composition theory/practice.
-Linda
Linda Adler-Kassner
Writing Program
University of Michigan-Dearborn
4901 Evergreen Rd.
Dearborn, MI  48128
313.593.3282(w) 313.593.5645 (fax)
 
"My motto as I live and learn
Is dig and be dug in return."
--Langston Hughes
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Thank you, Kurt, for pointing out the recursiveness of the continuum.  I
had assumed such recursiveness in my mention (or at least I thought I had
mentioned) the process the underlies the production of any text for public
consumption.  Picture, if you will, a loosely coiled spring--representing
the recursiveness of the process--surrounding the straight line.
 
Ruth
 
 
 
 
On Sun, 9 Aug 1998, Kurt Bouman wrote:
 
> On Sat, 8 Aug 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
> (snip)
> > What if we think about these differing approaches/theories on a continuum
> > rather than in separate binary camps.
> (snip)
> > It works something like this--
> > Expressivism _________________Social Construction____________Current/Trad
>
> I appreciate Ruth's discussion showing how meaning flows from the
> individual through societies (mediated by language).  But I see the
> relationships as more cyclical or recursive than her continuum (or
> than a keyboarded ASCII diagram) allows. My best understanding of meaning
> is that there should be arrows connecting each "camp"--sort of like Flower
> and Hayes' "monitor" that underlies every process.  While I can't draw it
> out on the keyboard, it would be more like a circle, or even a sphere or a
> field.  When I came to graduate school (after teaching high school/jr.
> high for a couple of years), I felt strongly drawn to the expressivists
> (this was in 1995).  The work of the expressivists seemed to extend what I
> had tried to do with my middle and high school students:  help them learn
> about themselves, the world, and the ways they could interact with it.
> But now that I'm learning, teaching, and working in college, and I come
> to learn more about the ways that language use can liberate or oppress, I
> believe it becomes more important to help students understand the social
> "situatedness" of language (social constructivism) than to help them
> explore their own feelings, thoughts, and ideas.  Even Elbow repudiated
> touchy-feely self-exploration when he said it was no longer appropriate to
> say, "Write what feels good to you, kiddies" (Ref??).  What seems lost, to
> me, in social constructivism, is the place I used to start with my
> students:  learning about themselves.
>
> Kim Penning mentioned that at her school the PT faculty tended to align
> themselves with expressivists, while TAs and tenure-line faculty aligned
> themselves with social constructivists.  And Gail Corso's list of
> authors/theorists/researchers she used with her K-12 teachers this summer
> was almost exclusively "expressivist."  K-12 teachers and part-time
> faculty are not such full participants in the scholarly work of the
> academy as are tenured professors and graduate students; rather, they are
> often teachers who put much effort into addressing the needs of their
> students--their students' growth and development as individuals and as
> writers.  I don't mean to suggest that TAs and tenure-track faculty aren't
> interested in supporting their students' needs; what I'm getting at is
> that people not so fully invested in the academy might be more likely to
> recognize and address our students' human needs as well as their academic
> needs.  Freshman composition serves as an introduction to writing for the
> academy; why shouldn't it, or why couldn't it, also serve as an
> opportunity for students to explore themselves?  I'd like to learn about a
> *social expressivist* theory, one that remembers that as we discover the
> conventions of the societies through which we move, we also follow our own
> (socially-affected) path.  College doesn't seem so much like a place where
> people go to learn about themselves as a place where they go to learn
> about what other people think is important.  While this may be overly
> reductive, it seems to me that expressivism allows or encourages more
> self-awareness and self-exploration than does social constructivism.
> As a college teacher, I keep looking for ways to help my students grow as
> individuals as well as students and as participants in their academic (and
> other) communities.  What theories or practices recognize the recursive
> nature of meaning-making between self and community?
>
> Kurt Bouman
> boum9534@uidaho.edu
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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I'd agree with what you say here, David, about students' writing and the
rhetorical patterns they know, adding that the "personal" (esp. the
narrative) is clearly just as "patterned" as any other pattern, from
classical argumentation on down.  Most people have at least a passing
familiarity with the conventions of written narrative, which is why so
many comp courses start with narrative and "move on."  But 90% of the
conventions of personal narrative are still exotic to most of my students.
They've read little of the "literary" personal narrative we have and so
have little of this stuff in their repertoire.  Some people start with
personal narrative because it is closer to a "genuine" or "authentic"
voice (a voice that is often set in opposition to academic discourse, for
example).  But that "authenticity" is achieved through a series of quite
prescribed tropes and rhetorical patterns and is as "learned" as the
format of a bibliographical entry.  Egads:  did I just say that even the
most private "self" is "socially constructed"?  Will no one rid me of this
theory?
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Sun, 9 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I've been trying to capture the reasons for my reluctance to embrace
> "expressivist" approaches to teaching writing. Basically, it comes down to a
> concern with what students are writing about in most expressivist classrooms,
> and this is part of my general concern over our general lack of concern about
> what students write about. (That sentence will probably require--if not
> merit--rereading.) To be really simple-minded about it, "learning to write"
> seems to be some kind of process involving the interplay of form and content
> in which learners acquire a bunch of abstract patterns (phonological,
> semantic, syntactic, rhetorical, etc.--language potentials) which they then
> bring into play in an infinite number of ways in writing about different
> things. Difference in writing ability can, perhaps, be understood as the
> different range of patterns (conventions) individuals have mastered AND the
> extent to which their mastery of convention is limited by context/content. We
> have all seen students who write competently in one domain fall apart totally
> in another which overtaxes their syntactic inventory, requires the
> manipulation of new and strange vocabularies, and new concepts. OK. For most
> students, the personal domain is the most familiar, is their conceptual and
> linguistic comfort zone (not the same as whether or not they are comfortable
> writing about themselves). And I am concerned that a student's "ability to
> write" may be judged exclusively his/her ability to write in this familiar
> domain. This is not something I would pin on Elbow. He never wanted to leave
> students writing in the familiar domain. But, for the classroom teacher, it's
> pretty tempting to stay there. It's easy for students (comparatively) and
> rewarding for teachers because they can feel successful, even though that
> success is largely illusory. If it is true that adjunct faculty are more
> likely to adopt expressivist approaches than tenure track faculty, I can see
> why. People like Chris Burnham have really done a nice job of showing us how
> we can bridge from expressivist approaches to academic writing tasks that all
> of us would find challenging.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Clyde, is this discussion moving away from "theory" to what new students
know and don't know about "writing," however we teach it?
 
Perhaps I misread your last post, but if I read it correctly, I have to
agree that what new students frequently produce in "narrative" assignments
lacks many of the features of more mature narrative.  Ditto for
description, reporting, comparison, analysis, and synthesis.  "Mature"
seems to be a key word here.  Many of our students, whether of traditional
post-high school age or not, just haven't written enough to have practiced,
internalized, and controlled rhetorical forms well enough to sound like the
college writers we "construct" as the goal for their population.
 
Look again at our outcomes-statement-in-progress.  If those outcomes are
realistic, we are pointing toward understanding and performance.  What
theories and practices get us there?  Lots of them--and as you and others
have noted, approaches vary according to student needs, local politics, and
all the rest.
 
I confess that I suppressed my impulse to join the outcomes list, mostly
because I knew it would take over too much of my intellectual life right
now.  Anyone willing to report on what's current?
 
Carol
 
 
Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
crutz@carleton.edu
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Linda Adler-Kassner wrote:
 
> Winni suggested that rather than see expressivism vs. everything else as a
> set of oppositions, we see them as points on a continuum (my word).  I
> absolutely agree - in fact, I think that there are ways in which we can see
> a continuum between current-traditionalism, progressive composition, and
> stretching through expressivism.
 
For an interesting treatment of expressivism and progressive
composition, see Roskelly and Ronald's _Reason to Believe_ hot off the
SUNY presses.  It's quite good.
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Kurt says, "I'd like to learn about a *social expressivist* theory, one
that remembers that as we discover the conventions of the societies
through which we move, we also follow our own (socially-affected)
path."
 
There is a great wealth of such theory in what is sometimes called "life
history" or "self narrative" studies.  The inquiry studies the way
people write and rewrite their own personal histories.  It has its root
discipline in social psychology, with strong links to psychiatry (e.g.,
Donald Spence, NARRATIVE TRUTH AND HISTORICAL TRUTH:  MEANING AND
INTERPRETATION IN PSYCHOANALYSIS) and philosophy (e.g., Alasdair
MacIntyre, AFTER VIRTUE).  For recent stuff see the Journal of Narrative
and Life History.
 
A couple of books that I have just looked at come very close to your
request.  One is Ruthellen Josselson, FINDING HERSELF:  PATHWAYS TO
IDENTITY DEVELOPMENT IN WOMEN (Jossey-Bass, 1988) which tested and
interviewed forty women, first as college seniors and then a decade
later.  What Josselson found was that these women remained true to their
original identity formulation (she studies four main ones) but each
women created their own unique lives.  The other book is Owen Flanagan,
SELF EXPRESSIONS:  MIND, MORALS, AND THE MEANING OF LIFE (Oxford UP,
1996), which tackles head on poststructuralist "death of the subject"
positions, arguing from both philosophy and hard science that there is
no convincing evidence that as humans we lack free agency or do not
create and, as Kurt puts it, "follow our own (socially affected) paths."
 
One reason I keep coming back to the these kind of thinkers is that they
long ago discarded any such sand-castle or Platonic dichotomy as
expresssivism/constructivism, and instead have been spending their time
investigating the realities of individuals making their own ways in
culture and society.
 
Rich
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> On Mon, 10 Aug 1998, Carol Rutz wrote:
>
> I confess that I suppressed my impulse to join the outcomes list, mostly
> because I knew it would take over too much of my intellectual life right
> now.  Anyone willing to report on what's current?
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Carol,
      'Outcomes' maintains a separate list in order to not complicate this
list with its erstwhile proprietary chatter.  Many already lurk there.  If
you do join, we promise not to brain wash -- not even shampoo.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Clyde's post tripped another lever for me with regard to my reservations about
expressivism, as it othen gets implemented in the classroom. The first is that
we--whose writing tool chests tend tobe pretty full--have to be careful about
how various instructional strategies work for people whose writing tool chests
are less full. For example, I find Elbow's approaches personally liberating.
Free writing, in particular, has helped me to blast my way through all kinds
of writing problems that used to bring me to a standstill for days or months.
It may work this way for some of our students too, but for many of them it may
also encourage extensive practice and rehearsal and acquisition of "incorrect"
langauge patterns. This is not an issue for me when I free write. Second, when
students are working in their "comfort zone," their writing looks ok to us,
but there are a couple of things we don't know or don't notice. Since we have
no knowledge of their personal experience, we cannot tell whether they are
stretching their linguistic ability to capture the nuances of the personal
experience or treating the experience in some reductive way that is compatible
with their linguistic range. And since students can adjust their experience to
make their writing look OK, we have no way of knowing if any growth is
occuring, if the tool box is getting fuller. That is one reason why, in an
instructional situation, it is often useful to ask students to explain
something that we already usderstand.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Actually, it wasn't me who suggested the idea of the continuum (at least,
I don't THINK that notion was buried anywhere inside my last lurid posts),
it was Ruth Fischer.  But I want to play with that notion for a bit.
 
Ruth, your continuum reminds me of a couple of other notorious continua
(or layerings), to wit:
 
You:  expressivism------->social constructivism----->C-T
 
Freud:  id--------------->ego---------------------->super-ego
 
(Current-trad. rhetorics are the super-ego gone amok?????) (expressivism
is the id allowed to run amok in public spaces?????  or so Clyde would
say).
 
But more to the point, your continuum is quite like Britton's (and remember,
it was Britton and his cohorts who came up with the term "expressive writing"):
 
Britton:  expressive writing-----> transactional writing ---> poetic writing
 
(I think that's the order he gave to his terms.  The poetic function
--imaginative writing--was for him the most finely crafted form of writing).
Expressive writing was, for Britton, writing that was closest to the bone,
the first words we wrote when trying to get our ideas worked out.  In that
sense, it is possible to write ABOUT something in the world (yes, I agree
absolutely with David Schwalm--I absolutely think students should be writing
ABOUT things int he world). Transactional writing is writing tuned up for
an audience, writing that makes use of a writer's knowledge of rhetorical
conventions in order to get the work of writing (communication, persuasion,
information-passing) done.
 
"Expressivism," when it is derived from a Brittonian sense of "expressive
language," is about a way of getting writing DONE (how does any individual
writer get the words out and onto the page????  Here, I think Keith Rhodes
was absolutely right on when he referred to the writer as the point of
action and development.)  But "expressivism," in the sense that Clyde is
using it, can also refer to a genre of writing--the personal essay, usually
about oneself, drawing only on oneself for content and form.  This is the
sense of writing that Maxine Hairston invoked in her essay (oh god I've forgotten which essay) arguing that the point of a writing class was to have students
"just write."  IN another, slightly different sense of the word, Elbow
has begun to argue for writing that is closer to speech (although I don't
think he uses the word "expressive" to argue for this kind of writing--he
tends to use words like "voice" and "mother tongue" to argue in this third
cateogory, of style, or personal style).
 
Nothing in all of these various interpretations of "expressivism" suggests
an interest in the interplay of various social forces of the sort Clyde demands
that we think about, but nothing precludes it, either.  The sin of expressivism
is a sin of omission, rather than a fundamental disagreement or incompatibility
with social constructivim.
 
It's time, I think, for us to consider these two approaches--or theories, or
whatever they are--TOGETHER, I think, rather than as entities in diametric
opposition.  Some notions are fundamentally opposed and just never will
work togetherm, but I think these two notions ARE part of a larger process,
a process by which each individual is knit into the social fabric--and
continually knits and re-knits him/herself into that fabric. (Elbow argues
more for both/and kinds of thinking than he does for binary thinking...)
 
Clyde, I can hear you disagreeing....
 
Wini
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Both Carol Rutz and Keith Rhodes have mentioned the "developmental" as a
possible construct to mediate the expressivist/social rift.  I need help
thinking about this (help!)  In my own life as a scholar wannabe, I've moved
from embracing a develeopmental approach (if I understand the term correctly--
my approach was based on readings of Perry and Belenky et al) to embracing
a social approach.  My understanding of social constructionism is that it
is meant, in part, to counter a form of biological determinism.  So if you
are a deep, deep social constructivism, you would begin to re-examine everythingthat had previously been attributed to "development"--i.e., naturally
unfolding human processes.  You would want to de-naturalize everything.
 
Or would you?  Can someone fill me (us) in on how those positions are
defined in the literature?  For example, what is the "maturing" that Carol
talks about:  biological maturing (I think of my 10-year-old son, who
literally couldn't write much until the bones in his wrist had developed
to the point that he could control the pencil), or maturing into a social
system, via experience, reflection, and interaction?
 
Wini
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At 09:39 AM 8/10/98 -0400, you wrote:
 
>For an interesting treatment of expressivism and progressive
>composition, see Roskelly and Ronald's _Reason to Believe_ hot off the
>SUNY presses.  It's quite good.
 
It is a wonderful book.
 
Btw, I find myself in deep disagreement with the continuum notion.  It
seems to me that expressivism and social constructivism are highly
compatible (some of my best friends fall into both camps).  I think
both are deeply flawed.  (Uh-oh, was that the sound of gasping?)
 
I know that it's fun to beat up on expressivism, and I know that everyone
thinks that one *must* be a social constructivist, but that's because
our borrowing from other fields is partial (in both senses of the word
partial).
 
Expressivism seems to me just the latest incarnation of American
sentimentalism--the notion that everyone really agrees deep down, and
that conflict is a bad thing to be avoided, and that language is best
when it is sincere.  Social constructivism can mean many things, but
it often ends up being the latest version of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis--
that language creates ideas and that society creates language.  Hence,
one could believe that good writing is writing that sincerely expresses
one's socially constructed self, and ta dah!, you have socially constructed
expressivism.
 
Social constructivism is dominant right now in comp, and I'm not entirely
sure why.  It isn't dominant in linguistics or philosophy of mind.  People
cite Vygotsky to support it, but it's worth remembering that his research
is over fifty years old (and the field has changed a bit since then!)  Any
good Chomskyist can (and will, at the drop of a hat) cite evidence that
much of language is biological/physiological--anyway, not socially
constructed.  People in philosophy of mind tend to talk in terms of
intersubjectivism, which is significantly different from social construction
(but I think people sometimes confuse the two).
 
(Attacking social constructivism in a public forum like this makes me feel
as though I've just dropped a rather large brick.)
 
Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
 "So from peak to peak/ I run - my life, a palindrome,
But each lap unique."  (C. Lewis)  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
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some thoughts on the notion of a continuum (which I support):
 
Some have argued that expressivist moves are necessary for the
development of a meaningful understanding of how language and meaning(s) are
socially-constructed. This notion is compelling, and my teaching
experiences have confirmed its partial validity. I (and I suspect
many others) have known many (a majority in honor's FYC) students who truly
need to comprehend writing as more than *mere* self-expression and having
one's say and prancing about in the guise of a literary scholar, writer,
artist, etc. (and those of the Enlightenment model). Encouraging notions
of s/c theories on language, writing, meaning-making, etc. usefully tempers
this seemingly natural inclination to indulge (only) the ego, tendencies that
are usually cited among the many critiques of expressivism. Such moves
toward the s/c end of the spectrum usually engender greater understandings of
audience, along with a variety of rhetorical forms from which students may
choose those appropriate for their particular purposes (which are now,
hopefully, moving beyond *mere* self-expression).
 
But is expressivism *necessary* for the development of more comprehensive
(s/c) ideas about writing?
 
Recently, having completed Jon Krakauer's _Into the Wild_, I am further
convinced that expressivist moves are necessary for the emergent
internalization of s/c theory. The story of Chris a.k.a. "Alex Supertramp"
McCandless, who wandered into the Alaskan wilderness seeking experiences
similar to those explored in the *fictions* of Jack London
(whom McCandless practically worshipped), is explored beyond mere surface
readings by Krakauer, who came to understand that McCandless' search inward
necessarily lead him to comprehend the need for social contact and
communication and ways of making meaning(s) outside of some idealized natural
vision of "how people/things/life should be." Unfortunately, McCandless was
too late (which, as Thomas Pynchon has repeatedly pointed out in his fiction,
is usually the case with hubris and its ultimate effects). But the point is
made: McCandless' intense experiences, ultimately life and death trials,
encouraged him to see that living solely for the sake of self-knowledge and
development (in isolation) could only lead to disillusionment, confusion, and
finally, a kind of narrow-mindedness that culminates in death (literal, in
this case). McCandless did finally record awareness of such notions in his
journals and in the margins of his favorite books, but by the time he sought
to leave his enclave in the wild, he was too ill and too weak to get out.
Despite the sad and heavy "moral" of McCandless' story, I was encouraged by
the apparent confirmation of my suspicions regarding inward reflection and
outward communion; for many, particularly for those who are perhaps
overly-receptive to the literary persona, such seemingly necessary (exp.)
extremes ultimately lead to an understanding of the need for community.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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Wini, I'm leery about trying to define "developmental" for this group, but
I'll give it shot, hoping that someone else will improve on my beginning.
 
As you've implied, "developmental" is a metaphoric term.  It refers to a
succession of stages, a la Perry, which give sort of a value-added effect.
One can't appreciate a reflective point of view, for instance, without
moving through stages of dualism and relativism (Perry's categories).
Development, as you observe, is also biological.  Your son can't form
letters until his bones and muscles are developed enough for him to train
them into that activity.  Another biological expression is more
transformative--think about the metamorphosis of some insects, where a
wormy critter undergoes pupation and becomes another kind of creature with
wings, jointed legs, new sensory apparatus, and reproductive potential.
 
When writing teachers talk about "developmental" writing courses, I think
that refers to skill-building based on diagnosis of strengths and
weaknesses.  The writers can vary a great deal in educational background,
age, class, and so forth.  The goal is, as I understand it from Shauhnessy
and others, is to build confidence and eventually, proficiency.
 
I'm using "developmental" in a different sense, one that is probably more
biological and transformative.  I'm thinking of Erik Erikson, the
psychoanalyst who describes the human project as a series of tasks.  The
tasks move the person from fusion with the parents (well, mother, really)
to separate, autonomous adulthood.  Like Perry, Erikson is sort of a
value-added thinker.  If a person hasn't achieved an early task, such as
recognizing herself as a separate person in mind and body from her parents,
she may have trouble achieving full autonomy later.
 
Here's how this way of thinking helps me:  If I view my 18- and 19-year-old
students as late adolescents whose primary developmental task is to
differentiate themselves from peers (having separated from parents) and
become autonomous individuals, I can expect some general responses.  For
example, I can expect few of them to be willing to hold and defend a
position--unless it is a conventional one blessed by their peers.  However,
I can also expect them to accept a challenge to think for themselves, and I
will put assignments in their way that may inspire that reaction.
 
For me, it's more productive to think of students as developing from one
stage of personhood into another--rather than looking at them as artifacts
of their upbringing who need to be "fixed."  (Sorry about the extreme
terms, but I've heard that kind of language all too often in teaching
workshops.)  Not that social forces are to be ignored.  Nope.  But they are
accommodated as influences on another, more biological process.
 
Carol
 
 
Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
crutz@carleton.edu
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Kurt Bouman wrote:
 
>What theories or practices recognize the recursive
>nature of meaning-making between self and community?
 
Okay, y'all see this one coming from 1000 miles away, right?  Gotta do it
anyway:
 
Berthoff, Ann.  _The Making of Meaning_.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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<Some people start with personal narrative because it is closer to a
"genuine" or "authentic" voice (a voice that is often set in opposition to
academic discourse, for example).  But that "authenticity" is achieved
through a series of quite prescribed tropes and rhetorical patterns and is
as "learned" as the format of a bibliographical entry.  Egads:  did I just
say that even the most private "self" is "socially constructed"?  Will no
one rid me of this theory?  [Clyde Moneyhun]>
 
You have aptly expressed my own ideas on the matter, except that "socially
constructed" is too vague a term for me, due to the rhetorical conventions
inhabiting the various genres (as David just pointed out).  I always ask
"which social construct are you referring to?" when people use the term.
Bacon's Idols linger with me: the Idols of the Cave, the Tribe, the
Marketplace, and the Theater.  The Idols of the Cave and the Tribe are a
blend of heredity and biology which, in turn, predispose one to those
social constructs one pays one's allegiance to.  Bacon never wearies of
telling us what limited creatures we humans are; as humans, not just our
senses but our intellects are constricted in what we can perceive and
conceive.  Words, once we have invented them, also constrict what we can
know to themselves (the Marketplace).  As for the Theater, we glom onto
theories which then dictate what we choose to know.  Presumably, one's
authentic self would reside in the Cave: "the peculiar constitution, mental
or bodily, of each individual; and also in education, habit, and accident."
 Of course, Bacon was enumerating how errors arise in scientific thinking
in preparation for his New Learning, which would mitigate the effects of
the Idols.  Correctives to the idols are machines of one type or another,
whether measuring rods or systematic steps in the process of understanding
phenomena, so that, with the help of such "machines," the genius has little
advantages over the ordinary intellect, since the ordinary intellect can
proceed to knowledge with the help of the machines (and geniuses tend to
fall in love with their theories and so fall into error).
 
I have just received a new computer for my office, which is faster and more
capacious than my old one.  I am using Word in office 97 for the first
time.  Word (97) is determined to correct my peculiar errors.  When I make
a typo, it underlines the word in red.  When I write a lengthy sentence,
such as the one above beginning with "Correctives," it underlines the whole
sentence in green (to let me know that it is a long sentence and thus
liable to error).  In a short, uncomplicated sentence, it will underline in
red a verb that does not agree with a preceding noun which the program has
decided must be the verb's subject. It wants to change my "which's" to
"that's".   I started to write a letter the other day, had gotten to the
salutation line, when a flaming yellow something flared out on the screen
and said: "I see you are writing a letter.  Let me give you some tips."
Aaaargh!  Word in Office 97 is a Baconian writing machine that is
determined to eliminate my errors by constantly intruding into my very
private Cave.  If the only freedom of expression I have is in choosing to
use "which" instead of "that," regardless of some rule which is supposed to
discriminate between them, then I will do so.  But, other than such
arbitrary idiosyncrasies, I am very much aware of the formulaic nature of
my writing. My freewriting is cliched--if I stop to consider whether I am
expressing my authentic self, I will never get a word out.  After the
freewriting stage, I try for iconoclasm, but some Idol or other is leering
at me like the devil in Kipling's poem: "It's pretty, but is it Art?"
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
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Gordon's question is indeed related to mine.  Sometimes I think the failure
he and I are both speaking of has to do with teachers' root conception of
who they are and what they do.  If they, deep down, believe their job is to
convey knowledge and judge students, then teaching revision will seem
either irrelevant or subversive. Before they can help students create
knowledge and internalize assessment so they can revise, an enormous change
must take place in the concept of self.  How to bring that about?
                                                                --Ed White
 
At 10:46 AM 8/7/98 -0500, you wrote:
>                      Theory/Practice and Program Dev.             8/7/98
>How can we get practicing teachers to take theory and research
>more seriously?  --Ed White
>
>I have a related question here with a more immediate reason for posing it.
 I'm in the process of taking over the administration and development of
our fycomp program, which is, despite a process theory veneer, still
fundamentally C/T.  How do you get colleagues (lit people) to accept a
program that emphasizes, specifically, substantial revision?  How have
others dealt with this transition, which probably happened quite a while
ago for many of you?  How did (do) you sell the theories of revision that
are current to skeptical faculty who are concerned about workload or about
grading standards (too many changes to "get it right")?  I try to work in
the research and my own classroom experiences in conversations, but they
are unmoved.  So how have these kinds of changes occurred, on a personal or
institutional level, at other places?
>
>After rereading my (anxious) queries, I have one more question: are
narratives about practices perhaps more influential than theories in these
situations? Or are they as likely to be shrugged off?  Just wondering.
>
>Gordon Grant
>Baylor University
>
>
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I think Wini is asking all the right questions here.  These supposed
binaries are always in practice matters of differing emphases at most.
Britton pointed out that the London schoolboys got almost no expressive
writing and he called for more.  Others have noted that the reverse
situation seems to apply in America. How much expressive (personal,
narrative, exploratory) writing is enough? Why?  We might be better off
debating such matters without the interference of theoretical binaries.
 
Example. After Peter Elbow's terrific talk at WPA in Tucson, I told him he
should be worried: I (an occasional debating opponent) agreed wholly with
what he said about working through drafts and, in fact, taught using the
process he described.  He affected mock shock at the revelation.  In
practice we teach much the same way.  Again, later on during the Outcomes
workshop, he showed serious and supportive interest in the usefulness of
the Outcomes Statement. although in theory he should oppose it.
 
Mike Rose wrote an article in CCCC a few years ago on the ways false
binaries (are there any other kind?) limit our thinking by turning emphases
into oppositions.  We could point to the same thing here.  Should FYC help
students discover themselves and express themselves more fully and richly
OR should FYC teach the survival skills that will lead to success in the
university?  Silly question.  Any good FYC course will at least attempt to
do both in some way.  --Ed White
 
 
At 11:45 AM 8/7/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Can someone who doesn't have all the marks of the scholar (yet) speak up
>here?  I keep struggling to locate expressivism in my teacherly world
>view, and more important, I keep struggling to locate my teacherly world
>view (=my practice) inside an enlarging theoretical view, and this discussion
>has helped a lot.
>
>Why are we now locked in binaries?  As I recall, those key articles that
>worked to define emerging theoretical positions in comp named three or
>four positions, as least (Berlin, Faigley).  I think it must have been the
>Elbow/Bartholomae debate which, interesting as it was, got us (= the field,
>or the scholars in the field, or those who read the scholarship, I can't
decide
>whether I'm part of the "us" yet) talking in binary terms.  And ironically,
>though Elbow espouses binary thinking, it is just such thinking that has hurt
>his position the most.
>
>No one has mentioned the roots of "expressivism" in Britton.  Seems to me
>that it was Britton's isolation of what he called the "expressive"
function of
>language that changed the shape of the field.  "Expressivism"--so often
>linked with personal writing, or an ideology that places exclusive value on
>writing that comes from "inside" the student, and the student's own
experience--
>could rather be linked with the first stages of a process
approach--writing that
>(sorry, I'm hitting the return key too often here) is rather "first writing",
>closest to speech, the first things we write before reshaping our ideas to
>meet the rhetorical demands of audience and situation.  Britton's
>"expressivism" was the root of the process approach, but the tree has many
>branches and we seem to have settled on scapegoating only one of those
>branches.
>
>But Britton's moment was the moment when the field began to look outside
itself
>for research and theory that could help explain both how writing happens and
>how it is situated in the world.  Britton was more interested in the
>psychological questions (how the individual learns to write); later moments
>of looking-outside-for-theory were interested in the social aspects (how
>writing functions in the world.
>
>So I would second Clyde's suggestion that a key difference (one central to
>some of the critiques of "expressivism") among the various approaches
(theories?)  on the table is a difference in emphasis on the individual vs.
the social.
>Or, as I see things shaping up these days, between the psychological and the
>sociological (Elbow is turning more and more to psychological theories to
>support his work these days).  Social theorist Stuart Hall is attempting to
>elaborate the relationship between the psychological and the social via
>"articulation theory," I believe, but I don't have a good handle on his
>work yet.  And I think Judith Butler has a new book chewing on the same
>issues, too.  (I also like the way Mara Holt explains the relationship in
>her PRE/TEXT exchange with John Trimbur several years ago).
>
>And Elbow himself waxes prickly about the way people lump him in the
>expressivist camp--I think in an article in a collection on literary
nonfiction
>("The Pleasures of Nonliterary Voice"??????).
>
>enough.
>
>Wini Wood
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>Winifred J. Wood
>Director of the Writing Program
>Wellesley College
>106 Central St.
>Wellesley, MA 02481
>wwood@wellesley.edu
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
>
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CJ, don't explain a thing.  Just tell the family you are a writer.  That
way, whenever you are lying down you can claim to be working.  --Ed White
 
At 11:19 AM 8/7/98 -0700, you wrote:
>I've been trying to explain this to my family for years:
>
>Where else will they pay me to be a chaotic, lizard-brained,
>theory-obsessed, paranoid, romantic, individualistic, artificially
>constructed, intolerant, fascist-oppressed, born again (hallelujah! pass
>the pedagogy), Neo-Platonic.....
>
>......numbers addict?
>
>I gotta stop reading you guys.....I might rupture something.
>
>--CeeJ--
>
>:-)
>***************************************************************
>CJ Jeney
>Arizona State University
>AZCacti@asu.edu
>http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/
>(602)543-4569
>***************************************************************
>Mork: "Fly, little egg! You're free!"
>Egg:  *splatt*
>
>
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Buried as I am in the task of grading end-of-summer-semester research
papers and assigning final grades, I'm happy to pull myself away from one
kind of socially-mediated communication to enter into this discussion,
specifically in response to Kurt's query about theories and practices
"which recognize the recursive nature of meaning making between self and
community."  For many of us who label ourselves social constructivists (if
we must choose a label or a spot on the continuum), ethnographic theory
and practice provide a kind of bridge for making meaning about the self
and/with/in the community--for ourselves and for our students.
 
For me, expressivism--in theory and in practice--is fraught with problems,
begining with the problem of how one defines "self" and "individual" in
the context of a transactional writing course (can writing in a required
writing course ever be anything other than transactional?).  Further,
what kind of "self-exploration" can be undertaken which does not always
already occur within social/cultural contexts?
 
As I see it, the only place students can start learning about themselves
in a writing classroom is to start with an exploration of the communities
of which they are a part, including a discussion of how the "self"
constructs and is constructed by those communities.  An ethnographic
approach is useful for this kind of exploration b/c it enables our
students (and us) to explore social/cultural communities, to be reflexive
about our roles with/in communities, *and* to be reflexive about ourselves
as writers of those communities.
 
Okay, I have to get back to evaluating papers (students?) and recording
grades--now, where on the continuum does that process fall?
 
Terry Myers Zawacki
Director, University Writing Center
English Department Faculty
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
tzawacki@gmu.edu
 
 
> On Sun, 9 Aug 1998, Kurt Bouman wrote:
>
> .  What seems lost, to > me, in social constructivism, is the place I
> used to start with my > students:  learning about themselves.
....  Freshman composition > serves as an introduction to writing for
the > academy; why shouldn't > it, or why couldn't it, also serve as an >
opportunity for students to > explore themselves?  I'd like to learn about
a > *social expressivist* > theory, one that remembers that as we discover
the > conventions of the > societies through which we move, we also follow
our own > > (socially-affected) path.  ... What theories >
or practices recognize the recursive > nature of meaning-making between >
self and community?
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About a half dozen posts back, Carol Rutz said this about "development":
 
"I'm using "developmental" in a different sense, one that is probably more
biological and transformative."
 
I think I agree.  I find particularly compelling the Darwinian (but not
deterministic) views of cognitive psychologists David Feldman (in his
defense of non-universal development) and Barbara Rogoff (in her discussion
of "apprenticeship"). Some quotes follow, if you're interested (which
perhaps apply to the larger discussion about expressivism, social
constructionism, CT, etc., too).
 
Rogoff says this in _Apprenticeship in Thinking_:
 
Children's cognitive development is an apprenticeship--it occurs through
guided participation in social activity with companions who support and
stretch children's understanding of and skill in using the tools of
culture.  The sociocultural basis of human skills and activities. . . is
inseparable from the biological and historical basis of humans as a
species."
 
And here's something from David Feldman in _Beyond Universals in Cognitive
Development_:
 
 "Young Charles Darwin was overwhelmed by the variety he found in nature.
We are overwhelmed by the variety of achievements and inventions that we
have found in human thought. That we would find Darwin's explanation for
the evolution of species a fruitful analogy to pursue in making sense of
the evolution of bodies of knowledge should not be surprising. . . .In this
chapter we have proposed that, over time, novel ideas may become
incorporated into the mainstream of human thought so that what is a unique
achievement of today may be a universal one in the far-flung future."
 
Elsewhere, Feldman says that "We propose that there are domains of
knowledge acquisition that are truly developmental but have not been
included in current theoretical treatments of cognitive development because
these domains are neither universal nor spontaneously achieved. These
nonuniversal domains are not necessarily mastered at the highest (or even
initial) levels by all children in all cultures, nor are they achievements
which can be acquired spontaneously, independent of the environmental
conditions prevailing in a particular culture at a particular moment in
time."  Feldman imagines a developmental landscape ranging from
more-or-less universal to cultural to discipline-based to idiosyncratic to
unique.
 
To me these definitions recognize our intersubjective, socially constructed
natures, with our biological histories and our open-ended, evolving
futures.  We need some variety and uniqueness to flourish, but we are not
individuals in a vacuum of biology or culture.  There is variability within
our "development," even though we do evolve in a few somewhat predictable
ways.
 
And as for college writing, while I don't teach expressivism, I think I do
try to teach agency--to teach students to find their own purposes, their
own questions, for writing and to take control of their purposes. . . to
use existing conventions and genres to serve their own goals.
 
Sorry this is so long.
 
Marty Patton
 
************************************************
Marty Patton
Campus Writing Program
University of Missouri-Columbia
(573) 884-6221
 
http://www.missouri.edu/~writmdp
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I have been reading all the posts on this [these] topic[s] with interest.
 
Actually, Kinneavy seems to have been the first to identify a type of
writing (an aim) called expressive, in _A Theory of Discourse_ (1971).
Britton's chief work in which he made use of the category is dated 1975.
(Now Kinneavy and Britton didn't mean the same thing.)  I identified an
"expressive theory of composition" in a later article.
 
Britton actually sees the expressive nature of writing as central: he calls
it "the expressive matrix for the development of other forms of writing."
While he has a diagram similar to Ruth's, it has expressive writing in the
center between transactional and poetic, and then (in the version I located
first), he also puts "expressive" centered below that continuum with three
arrows running upward pointing to each of the three, which he calls "mature"
forms.  Since Britton believed that the expressive was basic to all other
writing, he was distressed when he collected over 2000 pieces of British
public school writing, and very little of it was expressive discourse.
 
Until recently I was unaware that there is an affiliate organization of the
NCTE, called the Assembly for Expanded Perspectives on Learning (AEPL).
They have a yearly journal plus a summer conference, and while their
interests are varied, they are all pretty much expressivists in what they
believe writing is for, in how it is produced, and in how it should be
valued.  They emphasize spirituality, healing, self-discovery, writing as
therapy.  To sum it up, "affective" dimensions of writing (rather than
transactional ones).  The first member of the group was James Moffett.  The
keynote speakers at its meeting with CCCC in Chicago were Jane Tompkins
and---- (drum roll) Peter Elbow.
 
I have little doubt that the sort of "neat" activities these folks tend to
use in classrooms would be more exciting to students, more likely to "turn
them on," than what I am doing.  (With reference to Clyde's story.)
 
Like David, I use a number of Elbow-type activities both in my own writing
and in class.  But I use them in the service of an entirely
"rhetorical"/transactional course.  (BTW, I still use daily journals/logs.
Most of them are supposed to be responses to our class reading assignments,
which can be pretty personal/expressive.  Some of them become pure therapy
and requests for help/advice.  I read, comment on content, and return them
daily.)
 
Now, I want to make clear that Elbow is a much more complex and
sophisticated theorist and teacher than calling him an "expressivist" would
suggest.  He took umbrage when Jim Berlin so categorized him.  If you want
to know what he is like as a teacher, take a look at the sort of critical
responses he writes to student essays (his and other "big gun" responses,
including Ed White's are displayed and analyzed at length in _12 Readers
Reading_ by Straub and Lunsford).  Also look at his major textbook, _A
Community of Writers_ (with Pat Belanoff).  On the other hand, there are
plenty of folk who seem to represent expressive pedagogies and values in
more or less pure form.  Don Graves is one.
 
BTW, I think this thread started with my bitching about the tendency I had
found to equate "process pedagogy" with "expressivism."  No one seems to be
buying that sort of equation.  Clyde and David wouldn't call themselves
expressivists, but I'm pretty sure that they both employ some sort of
process pedagogy.
 
Sharon Crowley tells me that she sees "process pedagogy" as associated with
modernist liberal political views of the individual as the originating
subject of discourse.  She identifies herself with a "classical" pedagogy,
which she sees as communitarian rather than individualist in its politics.
I would, on the other hand, want to call hers a process classroom.
 
Anyone out there see "process" as tied to theories of "rugged individualism"?
 
Sorry about the length and consequent violation off netiquette.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Geez, process pedagogy may have some relationship to one or more of the isms
we are talking about (it probably has to be), but it has not made its way in
the world on the strength or fashion of its ism. It's more of a realization
than a theory based pedagogy. That is, it's the realization that most people
do not write most texts in one sitting, that most finished texts are the
result of multiple draftings of some sort or another, and that writing
instruction was generally characterized, nonetheless, by the pathology of
one-draft writing. And students might benefit from response to what they are
doing before they are totally done. I don't think there was, initially, a
whole not more to it than that. Well sure, we said. Of course, multiple
concepts of what the process is have subsequently emerged, and these cocepts
might have isms attached.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Terry wrote, "As I see it, the only place students can start learning about
themselves in a writing classroom is to start with an exploration of the
communities
of which they are a part, including a discussion of how the 'self'
constructs and is constructed by those communities."
 
But using the word "only" on this list is dangerous and makes the response
too easy. And it might be useful in this discussion to consider the other,
more-personal-less-social, ways one could go about having students learn
about selves.
 
1.  Give them a moral dilemma and ask what choice they would make and why
 
2.  Have them rank order a set of values (probably in pairs first)
 
3.  Have them talk about their personal favorite books, TV shows, music, etc.
 
4.  Have them narrate autobiographical formative events in their lives.
 
5.  Have them read a novel or short story and write about who they identify
with.
 
6.  Have them read poems and listen to music and look at paintings, all
about "rivers."  Then have them write about "a river in my life."  (I stole
this one from an AEPL workshop that Don Graves does.)
 
I'm not saying that I would want to do any of those, and I recogize that a
good social thinker could illustrate how each of these actually participates
in socially mediated views and values.  But these don't begin with
communities and my students would probably see them as illustrating the
operation of their autonomous, unique, individual selves.
 
Hooray for Trish for admitting that she actually doesn't believe in social
construction theory as THE proper viewpoint, and explaining it as a result
of our rather selective borrowings from other fields.
 
Why do "we" like "social construction so much??  (1) It makes the role of
language, which is our bailiwick, central.  (2) It is partly derivable from
elite French theorists, whom we envy and idol-ize.  (3) It's easier than
other epistemological views to grasp.  (4) It's new, and gives those who can
deploy it cachet.
 
I think I'm in a more-than-usually curmudgeonly mood today--but I'll be on a
beach in the Caribbean in two days, and that will no doubt help me mellow
before plunging back into a fall semester.
 
 
 
At 10:44 AM 8/10/98 -0500, you wrote:
>At 09:39 AM 8/10/98 -0400, you wrote:
>
>>For an interesting treatment of expressivism and progressive
>>composition, see Roskelly and Ronald's _Reason to Believe_ hot off the
>>SUNY presses.  It's quite good.
>
>It is a wonderful book.
>
>Btw, I find myself in deep disagreement with the continuum notion.  It
>seems to me that expressivism and social constructivism are highly
>compatible (some of my best friends fall into both camps).  I think
>both are deeply flawed.  (Uh-oh, was that the sound of gasping?)
>
>I know that it's fun to beat up on expressivism, and I know that everyone
>thinks that one *must* be a social constructivist, but that's because
>our borrowing from other fields is partial (in both senses of the word
>partial).
>
>Expressivism seems to me just the latest incarnation of American
>sentimentalism--the notion that everyone really agrees deep down, and
>that conflict is a bad thing to be avoided, and that language is best
>when it is sincere.  Social constructivism can mean many things, but
>it often ends up being the latest version of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis--
>that language creates ideas and that society creates language.  Hence,
>one could believe that good writing is writing that sincerely expresses
>one's socially constructed self, and ta dah!, you have socially constructed
>expressivism.
>
>Social constructivism is dominant right now in comp, and I'm not entirely
>sure why.  It isn't dominant in linguistics or philosophy of mind.  People
>cite Vygotsky to support it, but it's worth remembering that his research
>is over fifty years old (and the field has changed a bit since then!)  Any
>good Chomskyist can (and will, at the drop of a hat) cite evidence that
>much of language is biological/physiological--anyway, not socially
>constructed.  People in philosophy of mind tend to talk in terms of
>intersubjectivism, which is significantly different from social construction
>(but I think people sometimes confuse the two).
>
>(Attacking social constructivism in a public forum like this makes me feel
>as though I've just dropped a rather large brick.)
>
>Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
> "So from peak to peak/ I run - my life, a palindrome,
>But each lap unique."  (C. Lewis)  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Richard forgot one of the great virtues of social constructionism: it
de-privileges the status quo (which generally claims to be the outcome of the
laws of nature) and consequently evens out the burden of proof between the
established practice and the innovation. Zero based argument.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David's point is well taken but not taken far enough, I think.  Sharon
Crowley points out in her essay in Comp in the 21st Century that process
methods were readily accepted by the comp community--whose best teachers
were almost surely using those methods anyway.  I wouldn't be surprised if
some assiduous scholar would document those methods as having been used by
the best teachers in ancient times and throughout history.  Whaddya say,
Bob or Tom?  Process methods on the stoa?  What counts about process is not
its supposed newness but the attitude that lies behind it, which is much
more student centered and coach-like than content centered and simply
judgmental.  I guess that is a political difference though I'm tempted to
just call it good teaching.  --Ed White
 
 
At 03:24 PM 8/10/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Geez, process pedagogy may have some relationship to one or more of the isms
>we are talking about (it probably has to be), but it has not made its way in
>the world on the strength or fashion of its ism. It's more of a realization
>than a theory based pedagogy. That is, it's the realization that most people
>do not write most texts in one sitting, that most finished texts are the
>result of multiple draftings of some sort or another, and that writing
>instruction was generally characterized, nonetheless, by the pathology of
>one-draft writing. And students might benefit from response to what they are
>doing before they are totally done. I don't think there was, initially, a
>whole not more to it than that. Well sure, we said. Of course, multiple
>concepts of what the process is have subsequently emerged, and these cocepts
>might have isms attached.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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Gordon,
I was in your position about 6 years ago (I was hired to revamp the
composition sequence at FPC, but it took two years to get the
political footing necessary to get things rolling).  I found that I
didn't have much trouble selling theories of revision to most
faculty, except for my own colleagues in English.  Those faculty who
were (and still are) recalcitrant were the Senior members of the
department who were and still are committed to literary studies.  They
weren't trained as composition teachers nor were they interested in
reading new materials or discussing them.  What happened, and I'm not
proud of it, is that these full-time faculty no longer teach composition.
Instead, as the senior faculty have retired, we have hired new full-time faculty who in addition to
teaching in the major, also teach composition.  These people are
committed to revision/process.  But we rely on part-time faculty who
teach 19 out of 23 section of composition.  I would dearly love more
full-time faculty to teach, and I'm working on some people in other
disciplines who are committed to revision,  but within my own
department it didn't happen.   I  tried the soft approach, the
round-about approach, the statistics approach, you name it.  It was a
no-sale on all fronts.  They invoked academic freedom as their
primary reason for not coming on board.  I won't be catty and suggest
their real reasons ;-).  Now these same faculty will admit that
students they have in Soph. Jr. and Sr. core and major courses are
better writers than FPC students were prior to the new FYC sequence,
but they admit no connections.   But that's the way it is.  I look
forward to retirements and other such events which allow for the
hiring of faculty who are suited to the major and to the comp.
program.
 
Now, six years later,  I take solace in my wonderful colleagues
who are part-time.   I am proud of our FYC program and its success .
It's also rewarding to know that those who are currrently teaching in
the FYC program, are in it 100%.
 
I don't know if others have had similar experiences.  For a while I
figured that my lack of success was due to the difference in age (I
was 30 years younger than most of the others),  gender (I was the
first woman hired in 20 years)  and background (trained in strong FYC
programs at UGA and SLU) between myself and my senior colleagues; but
I'm not sure that had much to do with it.
 
Cheers,
 
Sarah D.
 
Sarah Dangelantonio, Ph.D.
Individual and Community Integrated Curriculum Coordinator
Writing Program Administrator
Franklin Pierce College
Rindge, NH
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------
  Here's an interesting announcement; a salary _may_ be involved.    C.P.
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Job Announcement: Online Writing Teachers
 
Writing Teachers - a new online educational service - is seeking
qualified, experienced writing teachers, particularly those experienced in
teaching technical writing, business writing, and grant writing. Minimum
requirement: experience teaching writing online via the WWW. Teachers have
wide breadth in designing 5-, 10-, or 15-week courses, are paid on
commission based upon enrollment, and are required to perform a small
amount of online publicity and marketing pursuant to their classes. If you
are interested, please visit http://www.writingteachers.com. Then send a
letter of introduction and curriculum vita to hiring@howc.com.
 
Note: Please feel free to pass this announcement on, or to re-post it on
any pertinent lists or boards.
 
Adam S. Bauchner
President, Teacher
www.WritingTeachers.com
"You'll use what you learn every single day!"
(707)822-6911
adam@howc.com
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In a message dated 10/08/1998 05:33:53 PM EST, dick_fulkerson@TAMU-
COMMERCE.EDU writes:
 
<< Why do "we" like "social construction so much??  (1) It makes the role of
 language, which is our bailiwick, central.  (2) It is partly derivable from
 elite French theorists, whom we envy and idol-ize.  (3) It's easier than
 other epistemological views to grasp.  (4) It's new, and gives those who can
 deploy it cachet. >>
 
Hmmmm. . . . this puzzles me because none of these reasons have anything to do
with my experiences as a grad student wading through theory.  Your list
doesn't explain why I would consider myself a s/c.   The reason my students do
not do any of the writing exercises on your list is because I think these
students have been saturated with the notion of the "rugged individual".
Isn't it a lot more challenging for them to begin to question the underlying
political and social circumstances that lead them to this notion of a self?  I
see my role in FYC to get students to question, to have a sense of wonder.  It
seems to me they arrive in college needing help with being critical.....that
is, critical readers and writers.  I'm not sure that having them critically
examine their own life is the same as examining something like literacy,
public education, racism, or whatever else you want to put under the critical
scope.   Also, being that I am not very far from my undergrad days, I never
saw where writing personal narratives (which was what I did in my FYC class)
helped me in other disciplines.  I never wrote that way in History or
Political Science classes;  what I did need to know was how to be a more
critical reader, how to find an author's argument, how to push against a
certain reading of a text, etc.   I'm sure you will enlighten me if I have
oversimplified this argument. . .
 
Kim Penning (rookie)
CSU, Chico
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Ditto your comments, Sarah.  Mary Jo Reiff, Kelly Belanger and I are still
working on analyzing data collected by means of a WPA grant (Thank you,
WPA) about writing practices and attitudes across our campus.  Preliminary
conclusions:  some of the more "enlightened" attitudes toward the teaching
of writing come from what we might consider unlikely sources (the hard
sciences, engineering), while some of the most fossilized thinking came
from close to home:  the fine arts, history, and--worst of all by
far--English!  We're talking single draft assignments, massive error
correction, etc.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Mon, 10 Aug 1998, DR. SARAH BEARINGER DANGELANTONIO wrote:
 
> Gordon,
> I was in your position about 6 years ago (I was hired to revamp the
> composition sequence at FPC, but it took two years to get the
> political footing necessary to get things rolling).  I found that I
> didn't have much trouble selling theories of revision to most
> faculty, except for my own colleagues in English.  Those faculty who
> were (and still are) recalcitrant were the Senior members of the
> department who were and still are committed to literary studies.  They
> weren't trained as composition teachers nor were they interested in
> reading new materials or discussing them.  What happened, and I'm not
> proud of it, is that these full-time faculty no longer teach composition.
> Instead, as the senior faculty have retired, we have hired new full-time faculty who in addition to
> teaching in the major, also teach composition.  These people are
> committed to revision/process.  But we rely on part-time faculty who
> teach 19 out of 23 section of composition.  I would dearly love more
> full-time faculty to teach, and I'm working on some people in other
> disciplines who are committed to revision,  but within my own
> department it didn't happen.   I  tried the soft approach, the
> round-about approach, the statistics approach, you name it.  It was a
> no-sale on all fronts.  They invoked academic freedom as their
> primary reason for not coming on board.  I won't be catty and suggest
> their real reasons ;-).  Now these same faculty will admit that
> students they have in Soph. Jr. and Sr. core and major courses are
> better writers than FPC students were prior to the new FYC sequence,
> but they admit no connections.   But that's the way it is.  I look
> forward to retirements and other such events which allow for the
> hiring of faculty who are suited to the major and to the comp.
> program.
>
> Now, six years later,  I take solace in my wonderful colleagues
> who are part-time.   I am proud of our FYC program and its success .
> It's also rewarding to know that those who are currrently teaching in
> the FYC program, are in it 100%.
>
> I don't know if others have had similar experiences.  For a while I
> figured that my lack of success was due to the difference in age (I
> was 30 years younger than most of the others),  gender (I was the
> first woman hired in 20 years)  and background (trained in strong FYC
> programs at UGA and SLU) between myself and my senior colleagues; but
> I'm not sure that had much to do with it.
>
> Cheers,
>
> Sarah D.
>
> Sarah Dangelantonio, Ph.D.
> Individual and Community Integrated Curriculum Coordinator
> Writing Program Administrator
> Franklin Pierce College
> Rindge, NH
>
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At 03:22 AM 8/11/98 -0400, you wrote:
 
>Hmmmm. . . . this puzzles me because none of these reasons have anything
to do
>with my experiences as a grad student wading through theory.  Your list
>doesn't explain why I would consider myself a s/c.   The reason my
students do
>not do any of the writing exercises on your list is because I think these
>students have been saturated with the notion of the "rugged individual".
 
Well, Antinomianism is a strong thread in American culture.  While
expressivism is often one example of it (or generally encourages that
viewpoint) it certainly isn't the only one.  And as critical as I
am of that viewpoint, there are aspects of it that I admire.
 
Nor is it inherently incompatible with social constructivism, btw.  After
all, voices crying in the wilderness identify themselves as isolated from
one community, but members of another (the elect, nature, artists).
 
Since I may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, I'll also note that
criticizing expressivism for not having a clear definition of self and
society is a good criticism, but it applies equally well to social
constructivism.  If the relationship between the "self" and "community"
is endlessly recursive, then coming up with a clear definition of the
other is just as hard as it is for expressivism.  (The moral of that
story, I'd say, is that it's very hard for any theory to define self
and society, or self and community, very clearly.)
 
>Isn't it a lot more challenging for them to begin to question the underlying
>political and social circumstances that lead them to this notion of a
self?  I
>see my role in FYC to get students to question, to have a sense of wonder.
 It
>seems to me they arrive in college needing help with being critical.....that
>is, critical readers and writers.  I'm not sure that having them critically
>examine their own life is the same as examining something like literacy,
>public education, racism, or whatever else you want to put under the critical
>scope.
 
I'm not sure it's the same either, but I think social constructivism doesn't
necessarily require that one write literacy narratives or papers about
the construction of self.  And I think that writing papers on public
education,
racism, and literacy *can* lead to papers which cause a student to think
about the construction of self.
 
I guess what I'm trying to say is that (pace Lindemann and Berlin) there
is not a necessary connection between being social constructivist and
assigning a certain kind of paper.
 
>   Also, being that I am not very far from my undergrad days, I never
>saw where writing personal narratives (which was what I did in my FYC class)
>helped me in other disciplines.  I never wrote that way in History or
>Political Science classes;  what I did need to know was how to be a more
>critical reader, how to find an author's argument, how to push against a
>certain reading of a text, etc.   I'm sure you will enlighten me if I have
>oversimplified this argument. . .
 
I'm not sure that I've understood you correctly.  One thing that depresses
me about the composition discourse on epistemologies is that people seem to
think that they have to choose among current-traditional, social
constructivism,
and expressivism.  (Even a recent essay in CCC's divided theories into
modernism, postmodernism, and antimodernism.)  I'm not sure if that's
what you're assuming above--that everyone but social constructivists has
students writing personal essays--but one can teach students how to be
a more critical reader, how to find an author's argument, and so on, from
lots of different perspectives.
 
 
Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
 "So from peak to peak/ I run - my life, a palindrome,
But each lap unique."  (C. Lewis)  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
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Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
>Egads:  did I just say that even the
>most private "self" is "socially constructed"?  Will no one rid me of this
>theory?
 
Hope not, for it is a critical part of the whole.  It's just not the whole.
Do you perceive of "Clyde Moneyhun" as an arbitrary, constructed position in
an undifferentiated social flux?  My own sense is that you are a unique
production of your social mileu and your individual embodiedness.  It's a
true collaboration, in that 100% of the result has ties to either source.
That includes the interesting thing we call "identity," the very fact of
which requires both social constructs and some supporting context that
social constructs cannot entirely control.
 
 
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
>Clyde's post tripped another lever for me with regard to my reservations about
>expressivism, as it othen gets implemented in the classroom. The first is that
>we--whose writing tool chests tend tobe pretty full--have to be careful about
>how various instructional strategies work for people whose writing tool chests
>are less full. For example, I find Elbow's approaches personally liberating.
>Free writing, in particular, has helped me to blast my way through all kinds
>of writing problems that used to bring me to a standstill for days or months.
>It may work this way for some of our students too, but for many of them it may
>also encourage extensive practice and rehearsal and acquisition of "incorrect"
>langauge patterns.
 
David, I just don't find this last point to be, in experience or theory, a
legitimate fear.  Freewriting just doesn't seem that tied to habit-making at
the level of syntax.  Do you have any information demonstrating that it is?
My recollection of the Braddock report was that a "free" pedagogy, while not
the most effective, did show gains in the maturity of syntax.  Free-writing
might do that by habit-*breaking*.  One of my regular and reliable uses of
free-writing is to have my students find that their "free" writing often
_lacks_ particular kinds of errors they genuinely have "practiced in" from
years of trying to follow "rules."  I have an astonishing record from one of
my most resistant "developmental comp" freewriters, who responded to my
constant nagging by dashing off 45 pages of it in four weeks, initially just
to "show me" how stupid and bad it was.  The quality of the expression and
correctness improved almost daily.  Reading it was a regular "Flowers from
Algernon" kind of experience (which unfortunately I could never publish in
light of its subject matter).  Meanwhile, her regular coursework, written in
more "normal" states, showed only a small amount of improvement.  In other
words, the knock against freewriting may be that it doesn't transfer well
enough, not that it locks in bad habits.  Anecdotal, I know, but it makes me
very skeptical of your point here, especially since that point corresponds
poorly with what I think I know about language cognition.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
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In a message dated 11/08/1998 09:26:12 AM EST, redball@MINDSPRING.COM writes:
 
<< I guess what I'm trying to say is that (pace Lindemann and Berlin) there
 is not a necessary connection between being social constructivist and
 assigning a certain kind of paper. >>
 
Okay, now I'm really puzzled.  Doesn't the theory have *everything* to do with
my classroom practices?  Otherwise, I wrote that 30 page rationale that goes
with my syllabus for nothing.  It seems the theory (even a hodge podge of
different theories)  gives you a base to return to.  It allows me to think
through if a certain assignment fits my underlying beliefs/pedagogy, right?
 
<<but one can teach students how to be
a more critical reader, how to find an author's argument, and so on, from
lots of different perspectives.>>
 
Now this I can agree with.  And of course students can discover their
"self/selves" from many different kinds of writing assignments.
 
Kim Penning
CSU, Chico
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Kim, I think we are mis-communicating.  I believe wholeheartedly in a
critical thinking pedagogy.  I teach all writing as argument, not specious
argument aimed at winning, but grounded argument aimed at dialectical
interchange with real audiences.  But I was doing that long before Jim
Berlin and a number of scholars from speech introduced me to social
construction theory.  I agree with you that critical analysis, especially
critical analysis of serious texts, is a major part of what FYC should
concentrate on, and that this sort of practice is likely to be transferable
to other writing contexts in a way that personal expressive writing isn't.
 
I just don't see "critical thinking" as hooked to the epistemology of
"social construction."
 
And to throw a third term into the mix, neither critical thinking, nor
social construction, necessarily leads to a FYC course built on cultural
critique (liberatory pedagogy etc).
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Wini Wood wrote:
 
>Both Carol Rutz and Keith Rhodes have mentioned the "developmental" as a
>possible construct to mediate the expressivist/social rift.  I need help
>thinking about this (help!)  In my own life as a scholar wannabe, I've moved
>from embracing a develeopmental approach (if I understand the term correctly--
>my approach was based on readings of Perry and Belenky et al) to embracing
>a social approach.  My understanding of social constructionism is that it
>is meant, in part, to counter a form of biological determinism.  So if you
>are a deep, deep social constructivism, you would begin to re-examine
>everythingthat had previously been attributed to "development"--i.e., naturally
>unfolding human processes.  You would want to de-naturalize everything.
 
Exactly the problem, by the way, since we are not "de-naturalized"
creatures.  Ignoring biology is a deep, deep, part of what makes our "social
construction" advocates appear silly in the eyes of very, very many people.
Myself included, but then I'm an extremist who likes to go off and read
about how the hippocampus treats language as a territorial mapping analogue.
But whence comes this fear that if you let biology in at all, it suddenly
determines everything?  Clearly, it doesn't.  Yet how can we become expert
on the social construction of language without attending also to the
biological situatedness with which it interacts?  At any event,
"development" in Haswell's _Gaining Ground_, which I cited as my source for
the term as a mediating one, is not at all a biological bogey.  It is a
genuine fusion of developmental strains that attends mostly to what actually
happens.  Unless Rich wants to condense his points for us, the best I think
we can manage is to read his book.  Not a bad deal anyway.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
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Susan Miller has a fiercer analysis of the uses of process (not the fact
of process) than David Schwalm's review of its history.  She sees a
process pedagogy as continuing New Criticism's ahistorical approach to
texts, forming students into sensitive processors of (quoting Eagleton)
"nothing in particular."  There is an interesting relationship between
ahistorical approaches to textual production, individualism, and
the popularity of expressive realism which miller, Faigley, and others
have traced.
Judith Goleman
Umass-Boston
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Thanks for the plug, Keith.  I don't have much to add, since what I hear
people saying (it's soothing indeed to the ear) is that there the
current accounts of adult development don't picture humans as robots
blindly treading out a life course biologically determined, or for that
matter as robots blindly treading out a life course culturally
determined, but rather imagine the growth of humans as a creative
interaction with inner biological change, historical moment,
social/cultural environment, and personality.  There are trends which
teachers can use, but there is also and always the self-agency of
individuals to shape their own destiny (the technical developmentalist's
term for it is plasticity=97see Richard M. Lerner, ON THE NATURE OF HUMAN
PLASTICITY, Cambridge UP, 1984).
 
There are wonderful books out there.  I agree with Marty Patton that
David Henry Feldman, BEYOND UNIVERSALS IN COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT (Ablex
1980) is well worth the read.  He argues that there are no universal
"stages" in human development, but that there are in professional
disciplines.  Another favorite of mine is Gisela Labouvie-Vief, and I am
just starting her PSYCHE AND EROS:  MIND AND GENDER IN THE LIFE COURSE
(Cambridge UP, 1994).  I also note Nancy J. Evans, et al., STUDENT
DEVELOPMENT IN COLLEGE:  THEORY, RESEARCH, AND PRACTICE (Jossey-Bass,
1998), but I haven't seen this.
 
As I've said, I like the developmental perspective because it cuts
through the false dichotomy of inner (expressivist) and outer (social
constructionist) by a focus on how people, individuals, actually carry
out their lives.
 
Rich
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Rich, your last post (on the developmental approach) was just lovely.  As
I listen to you all talk, I wish I were just beginning my graduate studies
rather than ending them, or perhaps just ending my dissertation rather than
beginning them (dissertation time being a time of narrowing rather than
broadening one's focus).
 
Let's see, if I were to create my dream program in composition studies, it
would include:
 
a) A course in the biological basis of language development
b) A course in the development of language skills from a linguistic perspective
c) A course in the development of language skills from a psychological
perspective
d) A course in the history of writing
e) A course in the history of writing instruction
f) A course in poststructuralist/postmodern cultural critique (following the
trail of the word "discourse" through the 20th century)
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
That's above the line.  Then, below the line, you need a run of courses in
rhetoric, classical and modern.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Then you get to comp. theory and pedagogy.  And practical applications.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
What did I forget?  Courses in education and learning theory.  Whoops.  There
's also personality theory, and learning styles theory.
 
The beauty of *my* program is that it's not tied to literary studies.  Once
you release yourself into language, you open up connections with all kinds of
other disciplines--good preparation for graduate students who will go on to
become WAC directors.
 
dreaming in August,
Wini Wood
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Between Rich's post and Wini's graduate program proposal, I am feeling, for at
least a brief moment, that I am living in a rational universe. Thanks, folks!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Tue, 11 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Between Rich's post and Wini's graduate program proposal, I am feeling, for at
> least a brief moment, that I am living in a rational universe. Thanks, folks!
>
 
Rational-emotive?  Kidding.
 
I look at expressivism as a goad not a goal because I believe students
need a toehold on issues.  A toehold that urges/inspires them.  Beginning
with self, they may get the confidence they need to attack harder (are
there any harder?) issues.
 
However, if they do not have the *desire* to communicate/argue over the
issue, they won't have the energy or the commitment to perservere and
improve.  I don't know if there's one-to-one correlation between lots of
writing practice /in expressive writing/, but I do know lots of
general practice helps, and whatever we can do to get them LOTS of that
practice (with some guided reading aloud from their friends) is a good
thing.
 
The whole argument about whether this or that reminds me of Mario Pei's
treatment of the "origins of language"--remember the bow-wow, ding-dong,
pooh-pooh, yo-he-ho, sing-song, and ta-ta theories?  It was plain to me,
even before reading _Language Instinct_ and _Time Before History_, that
ALL of these were true.  The persistence of the separations was due to the
struggle for fame and status among the theoreticians, not any exclusion of
one theory from the other.
 
Likewise with the continuum idea:  consider one theory about how the mind
process language--draw the Greek letter for Omega and put a + on one leg,
and a - on the other.  Note that they are very close--it's easier to shift
between opposites that figure out other alternatives, such as mistakes,
lies, nonsense, or whatever.  If this were right, it would say that this,
"Omega Connection" (my word, sorry) was the biological organization of the
brain to process all information (first) through a simple separation of
threat or no threat, + or -, if you will.
 
If you look at the first research about emotions, you see that negative
emotions (hate/anger) outnumber positive by a factor of two to one.  In
the English language, there are about 160 words for emotions, only a very
few that psychologists consider "real" or functional in psychology of
people.  How is that so in relation to the studies from Communications
that say 90% of all received communication, intentional or otherwise, is
positive/true?  It can only exist because the dichotomy produces a
simplicity that enhances the speed at which a person can make a decision
in threatening situations.  The mixing, or combination of emotions at that
level produces a continuum around the Omega that we label with other
word for emotions.  (I say, if a word exists, it's because there was a
need for it, and therefore that emotion is a real as it needs to be.)
 
Given what Dave said about students "breaking down" when they get into a
genre or field they know little about, you see that what has been called
"stages" (re: my last post about Piaget) are really "Modes" that reoccur
when in unfamiliar, therefore threatening territory.  The separation
exists until they attain some "maturity" of thought in that area.
 
Expressivism, therefore, gives them a good place to start, and can provide
the practice and comfort they MUST have to write at all well in any area,
and we have to hope that those feelings are transferable, or our students
will be stuck in the usual "learned helplessness" we see so often.  Moving
from personal experience and feelings to societal issues offers a great
opportunity for exploring issues and concepts (socially constructed or
not) with some intensity and verve.
 
In the face of these ideas, I have to disagree with Clyde on one point: we
may not be able to "save" a student in a single semester, but we CAN
destroy them--one at a time.  At ANY age, students are incredibly
insecure, so one nasty remark or misguided/misunderstood comment can drive
their fragile, and developing egos, into terror.
 
I'd like to think that idependence and differentiation is what the process
is about:  guiding people to being independent thinkers and life-long
learners with some ability to reflect and criticize themselves and what's
around them.  Teaching by rote doesn't give much choice.
 
 
 
 Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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On Tue, 11 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> Between Rich's post and Wini's graduate program proposal, I am feeling, for at
> least a brief moment, that I am living in a rational universe. Thanks, folks!
 
I, too, liked Wini's program.  And I wonder what PhD programs folks know
of that take such a broad view of reading and writing instruction.  I plan
to apply to UNH's PhD in Reading and Writing Instruction; it's a highly
interdisciplinary one where I think I could study the things Wini
mentions (and where I could be near Maine--what fun!).  Where else should
I look--what programs offer PhDs (in Comp/Rhet, English, Education, or
some combination) that are so integrated?
 
Kurt Bouman
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I just want to follow up on Keith's post regarding the biological basis of our
individuality that makes us much more than "socially constructed."  One of the more
obvious aspects of being a human being is that each of us puts the world together
inside our little minds in idiosyncratic ways.  Yes, I know, each of our ways of
mapping and making sense of the world will be influenced to greater or lesser
degrees by our culture and its codes, among other things.  But the actual mental
acts that individuals perform in making sense out of the world are unique.  Consider
one's dreams.  We can use a cultural code to read them, but the elements and
situations depicted are uniquely products of our own experiences.  And if we
consider the phenomenological frame, what and how each of us experiences a given
object will vary so much so that a theory (or theories), such as social
constructionism, is powerless to predict what any one of us at any given time will
experience in a particular context.
 
I also suffer from  the illusion that there are  some kinds of knowledge that are
not linguistic and that some things can  be known with almost perfect certainty--for
example, the self knowledge that I am writing this post to this listserv at the
moment and not imagining I am writing it.
 
Mark Wiley
 
keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Wini Wood wrote:
>
> >Both Carol Rutz and Keith Rhodes have mentioned the "developmental" as a
> >possible construct to mediate the expressivist/social rift.  I need help
> >thinking about this (help!)  In my own life as a scholar wannabe, I've moved
> >from embracing a develeopmental approach (if I understand the term correctly--
> >my approach was based on readings of Perry and Belenky et al) to embracing
> >a social approach.  My understanding of social constructionism is that it
> >is meant, in part, to counter a form of biological determinism.  So if you
> >are a deep, deep social constructivism, you would begin to re-examine
> >everythingthat had previously been attributed to "development"--i.e., naturally
> >unfolding human processes.  You would want to de-naturalize everything.
>
> Exactly the problem, by the way, since we are not "de-naturalized"
> creatures.  Ignoring biology is a deep, deep, part of what makes our "social
> construction" advocates appear silly in the eyes of very, very many people.
> Myself included, but then I'm an extremist who likes to go off and read
> about how the hippocampus treats language as a territorial mapping analogue.
> But whence comes this fear that if you let biology in at all, it suddenly
> determines everything?  Clearly, it doesn't.  Yet how can we become expert
> on the social construction of language without attending also to the
> biological situatedness with which it interacts?  At any event,
> "development" in Haswell's _Gaining Ground_, which I cited as my source for
> the term as a mediating one, is not at all a biological bogey.  It is a
> genuine fusion of developmental strains that attends mostly to what actually
> happens.  Unless Rich wants to condense his points for us, the best I think
> we can manage is to read his book.  Not a bad deal anyway.
>
> ++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
> "[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
> ++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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When I tried to access earlier archives, I was told I didn't have
permission to do so.  Can someone tell me why and how to get
permission.  Thanks, Tina
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I want to second David's remark--maybe I'd say "sane" rather than
"rational."  Just to please folks who don't want it reduced only to cognition.
 
Wini, it seems to me you just designed a very fine doctoral rhet/comp
curriculum.
Kurt, my guess is that most of the 70 or so schools that offer such
concentrations do have well-integrated programs, probably not quite offering
all the elements you want.  The program here includes courses in socio and
psycho -linguistics, plus classical and 20th century rhetorical theory, plus
history of the discipline, plus pedagogical courses (18 hours), and we
sometimes send students over to our College of Education to take Philosophy
of Education and maybe even statistics.  That might meet 1/2 to 3/4's of
what you call for.  We still require some literary study because we think
that's probably crucial for long-term employability and sanity.  (Our
graduates will get jobs in community colleges and regional four-year schools
with 12 hour/semester teaching loads or more.  As much as I like
composition, I don't wish a 12 hour load of composition on anyone.)  Our
doctorate requires 60 hours, which is a lot, but even in that expanse, we
find it impossible to put everything we think students really ought to have.
Above all, a doctorate should teach you how to learn on your own--if you can
just find the time to keep doing it.
 
A number of the folks on this list are intimately familiar with doctoral
program in composition and could respond as well.  Duane?  Bob Connors?
Theresa?
 
This will be my last contribution until fall semester.  I'll think of ya'll,
and our discussions of composition philosophy, while I lie on the beach.
 
 
01:54 PM 8/11/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Rich, your last post (on the developmental approach) was just lovely.  As
>I listen to you all talk, I wish I were just beginning my graduate studies
>rather than ending them, or perhaps just ending my dissertation rather than
>beginning them (dissertation time being a time of narrowing rather than
>broadening one's focus).
>
>Let's see, if I were to create my dream program in composition studies, it
>would include:
>
>a) A course in the biological basis of language development
>b) A course in the development of language skills from a linguistic perspective
>c) A course in the development of language skills from a psychological
>perspective
>d) A course in the history of writing
>e) A course in the history of writing instruction
>f) A course in poststructuralist/postmodern cultural critique (following the
>trail of the word "discourse" through the 20th century)
>----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>That's above the line.  Then, below the line, you need a run of courses in
>rhetoric, classical and modern.
>-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>Then you get to comp. theory and pedagogy.  And practical applications.
>-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
>What did I forget?  Courses in education and learning theory.  Whoops.  There
>'s also personality theory, and learning styles theory.
>
>The beauty of *my* program is that it's not tied to literary studies.  Once
>you release yourself into language, you open up connections with all kinds of
>other disciplines--good preparation for graduate students who will go on to
>become WAC directors.
>
>dreaming in August,
>Wini Wood
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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For the fall Rhetoric Review, I'd like to edit and publish the postings
last month on this listserv about Ed Corbett, stories beautiful and stories
moving.  If there is anyone who prefers that I not use his or her story,
please let me know.  (I hadn't planned to attribute names to the stories in
any case.)
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There were some questions earlier about comp. theory and grad
students--what's hot, what's not, where the interest seems to be.
For what it's worth, a few generalizations about my students:
 
I teach a graduate course in comp. theory where the readings are
arranged more or less historically over the past few decades--we
start with aims and modes, move to expressive, then to cognitive,
then to epistemic, etc.    I don't want to train the grad. students
to be "expressivists" or "cognitivists" or whatever.  That's there
choice.  However, they do need some overview of comp. theory, to
know what their choices are in the profession.  These students will
be going on to do doctoral work who knows where at institutions
that may insist that they employ who knows what theory.
 
At the end of the course, students can pick one theory to flesh out
in a course syllabus and rationale (which usually runs 25-30 pages).
My students are usually most interested in expressive or
reading/writing approaches to comp (the second drawing heavily on the
work on Sternglass, for instance).
 
For a number of reasons, social construction doesn't do well in this
course--year after year, it's met with a lot of skepticism.  Based on
the students' comments in class and journal entries, they usually
point out a number of problems with this approach to comp.  I'll try
to briefly mention just three of them here, three that continually
show up:
 
1.  Many are put off by the assertion  in many s/c readings that
all knowledge and value claims are socially derived and therefore
relative--there are no universal standards of judgment--which is
immediately followed by an attack on just about every other approach
to comp, an attack presumable based upon some standard of evaluation.
 
2. Many of the grad students object to way s/c theorists talk about
students, especially ones advocating a confrontational pedogogy.
They see a lack of respect for the students in FYC.  One student put
her objections in the form of a syllogism based upon the readings
we'd covered that week (Berlin, Bizzell, hooks, and others):
 
Our students are a product of American culture
American culture is racist, sexist, and homomphobic
Our students can't help but be racist, sexist, and homophobic
 
This grad student wondered what kind of respect a teacher would show
students when that teacher walks into a room already assuming that
all or most of the students are racist, sexist, homophobic, etc.  She
worried that the tone of the class would be dictatorial on the part
of the teacher, not collaborative (how seriously should a teacher
collaborate with a racist, sexist, homophobic student?)
 
3. Echoing Fulkerson's earlier comments on this subject, they
question what s/c approaches to comp. mean by the term critical
thinking.  In the end, they wonder if, in s/c terms, critical
thinking isn't really a product rather than a process.  Again, as
one of my students asked, in a s/c class, can a student write a
paper opposing abortion rights or gay marriage or endorsing school
prayer and still get an A?  In s/c terms, aren't these stands
evidence that the student has failed to think critically, even if he
or she demonstrates an understanding of multiple sides in the debate?
 
Every year a student or two will find social construction theories
attractive, but most don't.  I try to point out the strengths and
weaknesses of every approach we cover, but s/c theories pose special
difficulties.
 
Some observations from one on the non-aligned out here (wandering
camp to camp, still trying to find a home!)
 
Steve Wilhoit
University of Dayton
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In a message dated 11/08/1998 01:06:43 PM EST, WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU writes:
 
<< Let's see, if I were to create my dream program in composition studies, it
 would include:
 
 a) A course in the biological basis of language development
 b) A course in the development of language skills from a linguistic
perspective
 c) A course in the development of language skills from a psychological
 perspective
 d) A course in the history of writing
 e) A course in the history of writing instruction
 f) A course in poststructuralist/postmodern cultural critique (following the
 trail of the word "discourse" through the 20th century)
 ----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>>
 Wini,
You've inspired me (as everyone has on this list)!  The fact that I am only
one year into my grad program gives me an interesting take on this whole
conversation.  And I have certainly picked up a ton of ideas for supplementary
readings!  The one thing I keep discovering over and over about this field is
the constant focus on students no matter what "theory" you follow.  I would
like to take a course from everyone;  where do I sign up?
 
Kim Penning
CSU,Chico
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Mark's post contains an important reminder. Language is just one tool of
knowing (and probably one of the more reductive ones). Thus, to make
self-knowledge the focus of a writing course may be to overvalue writing as a
set of tools for self-exploration, especially if the tool box is not
especially full. We like the expressive writing of skilled writers because
they are skilled writers, having mastered enough of the finest conventions of
language to use it for subtle analysis and for capturing their analysis
vividly. I'm not sure that there is anything inherent in writing or in
self-exploration, however, that makes the two an especially wonderful
combination. Writing and physics or writing and politics or writing and
cuisine are equally good combinations. Maybe?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Tina, I think anyone who is a member of the list can get at the list archives.
The list started in 1991, but we only have archives from 1993 or 1994. These
are the listserv archives. The web archive (gcinfo.gc.maricopa.edu/~wpa) is
only a year old, and anyone can access it. To see what's on the listserv
archive, send this message LISTSERV@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
INDEX WPA-L
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Tina,
 
When I searched the archives myself for the first time this week, I
discovered that clicking on the right-hand side of the column gave me the
same message you received about not having "permission" to access the list.
 The trick is to be sure you've clicked on the left-hand side of the
column, where the dates are.  Hope this makes sense, since I can't remember
exactly what it says on the right-hand side...
 
Marcy
 
 
 
Marcy Trianosky
Director, the Writing Center
Hollins University
P. O. Box 9526
Roanoke, VA  24020
 
Phone:  (540) 362-6576
FAX:    (540) 362-6642
e-mail:  <mtrianosky@hollins.edu>
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This is a fascinating thread.  As I continue to read the varied and
well-argued posts, though, this question keeps going unanswered:  what is
the role of research as we discuss (and ask students to study) relationships
among theories and pedagogical practices?  If we focus on theories (in a
pure, non-composition-classroom sense) before turning our attention to
"classroom practices" -- or vice-versa -- where do we test those theories
and their assumptions about instruction?  It seems to me that good research
studies serve as important connections between "thinking" on a theoretical
level and "doing" at the classroom level.
 
An example that has already been alluded to several times is the assumption
that more writing leads to better writing.  As appealing and common-sensical
as this is, it does not appear to be true (the reverse, of course IS true --
writing little DOES restrict opportunities for improving performance -- but
that is not at all the same thing). David's remark about writing skill being
highly domain-specific is strongly confirmed by solid research (cf
Scardamalia and Bereiter 1987) which indicates that skills don't transfer
well across text types or writing tasks.  Students get better at what they
practice, but not necessarily at other types of writing... an important
consideration when planning the pitifully short amount of writing-time we
have in any given quarter or semester.
 
It seems to me, then, that theory and practice are only two-thirds of the
story.  A course that exposes students to a number of theories, and that
then encourages them to apply the theories to classroom practice, should
take the intermediary step of grappling with relevant research studies from
a variety of fields in addition to comp/rhet (psycholinguistics, corpus
linguistics, sociolinguistics, educational anthropology, sociology of
education, cognitive psychology, etc.). Even more importantly, it should
explicitly address skills required for careful analysis and evaluation of
such studies:  from what theory/theories does a given study argue?  What
does the study really look at?  How solid is its analysis?  How applicable
are its results to any particular setting?  How does it compare with other
studies? What questions does it raise? What modifications to various
theories does it suggest?  How does it connect theory/theories to each other
and to  particular pedagogical practices? What should a teacher do if the
conclusions are correct? if they are not?  What picture of the nature of
writing is emerging as the experience of encountering research accumulates?
 
Many programs require a research methods course... but the ideal would be a
6-hour theory/research/practice extravaganza, in place of the usual
"Research Methods" "Theory and Practice" arrangement, which artificially
isolates elements of what should be an integrated whole.  Put that in the
program, Wini, and I think we'd have it made!
 
Jena
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Jena A. Burges
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Freshman Writing
Longwood College
201 High Street
Farmville, VA  23909
(804)395-2175
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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You're on, Jena!  and you get to teach that 6-hour theory-research-methods
extraganza, based on your brilliant post.
 
Yes, of course you are right.  As I composed my list of courses (the list
drawn, of course, from the nature of the comments and reading suggestions
made by other WPA members over the alst week or so), the research question
was niggling at the back of my mind.  Should we embed research as *part*
of these other courses, or isolate it in its own part of the program? I
thought about adding a series of research methods courses, but stalled out
as I imagined what that list would be like.  (in the spirit of this over
-ambitious program, a whole series rather than a single methods course is
the only possible answer....I am beginning to think of this program as "The
Academy of All Knowledge").
 
The problem with research, for our field, is that it is too often shunted off
into a tiny little corner of the field.  What you propose is that we actively
seek to understand--and further--the relationships between theories, research,
and pedagogy.  To which I say, yes, yes, and yes.  (Now, what was it Steve
North said years ago?)
 
Wini Wood
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood
Director of the Writing Program
Wellesley College
106 Central St.
Wellesley, MA 02481
wwood@wellesley.edu
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
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I can no longer resist adding some thoughts to this strand...
 
Let me begin by saying that I have found strength and validity in all
points of view.  Also, they way I conduct the teacher training course here
is quite similar (almost a carbon copy) to what Steve Wilhoit described.
Finally, Jena's view of how a theory and practice *should* be addressed is
quite sound.  But (you knew this was coming, right?) to paraphrase
Machiavelli,"there is such a difference between the way people behave and the
way they ought to behave..." and so forth comes to mind and the notion
from _Candide_ "in the best of all possible worlds Dr. Pangloss" -- each
of these cliches/quotes keep coming into my head when I read the posts
about what ought to be vs. what is -- something this strand tried to
address in some of the first few posts -- what is done in the classroom
vs. what theory is espoused and carried out, or at least outlined and
strongly suggested, by a WPA.
 
Now I am certainly not a theory hater and I know we must try out theories
and ideas to not only help move the conversation along but to also inform
our practices and who knows, maybe somebody out there will get to teach
the type of courses Wini and Jena have described, however, one phrase that
has been used repeatedly in reference to writing sticks in my
craw...writing as a skill or set of skills to be mastered.
 
My problem with this description goes back to a 3 year, now 4 year, long
committee that has been and is still reviewing the Core Curriculum at
UNLV. What I've found is if a course is viewed as "skill oriented" it is
tossed to the bottom
of the heap for serious consideration as an endeavor worthy of
intellectual pursuits -- and more to the point, money -- so, why then
should any faculty member across the curriculum view the need to take
writing much more seriously instead of just giving lip service to the
notion that writing is important if Composition is described as a skill?
I learned quite quickly to re-frame the discussion of what defines
Composition if I wanted to be heard.  Perhaps my encounters are site
specific, but, somehow I don't think so.
 
What I've done is a great deal of "re-educating" folks here to see writing
as a way of helping students show the reader their thinking, how the
student makes meaning (sound familiar?) out of marks on the page (Foucault
is seeping in at this point) -- either their own or another writers marks
-- as way to cogently address how language functions as a critical
enterprise in every facet of life, how the social nature of language and
writing is *the* most important intellectual endeavor a student can
address in his or her college career and it is only through a life-long
pursuit of understanding and practice that a student can begin to
"master" the complexity of the nature of writing and language.
And yet, Composition is still labeled a skill...
 
Why do we call it a skill when I know the members of this list are quite
aware of the political/social repercussions in secondary education of
labeling a course or sequence of courses "skill-oriented?"  It is even in
the first paragraph, fourth sentence. of the Outcomes Statement! "...we
seek to define the common knowledge, skills, and attitudes sought by the
wide variety of approaches to first-year Composition (the capitalization
is MINE)currently used in American post-secondary education."
 
In other words, when we call what we do a skill, why should any part-time
faculty, let alone a new grad student, believe that understanding theory
is critical to inform our practices since a skill directly implies that
the "task" is one that can be mastered? Also, if I use information from
the list, if I tell the nay sayers who believe that writing is just a skill
about the archives and they read what we say and see writing talked about
as a skill all my righteous indignation becomes hot air (which it probably
is anyway but let me keep my fantasy for a bit).  No amount of, "but, but
but this is what *we* mean by skill" matters.  No amount of clarification
and bibliography counts when practioners and theorist refer to writing as
a skill, at least at UNLV.
 
Just feeling prickly I guess, however, I wondered if anyone else has a
problem with this (skill, skill-oriented, skills to be mastered, and so
on) usage.
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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I agree with Susan Taylor--there is much more to what I do than teaching
students a set of skills.  I don't need an advanced degree, and certainly
not a rhet/comp degree, to teach students a set of skills for organizing
papers, for using grammar and punctuation "correctly," for citing and
documenting sources appropriately, and so on.
 
If teaching writing involves teaching students sophisticated ways to think
about and use language--as most of us on this list would agree--and if
"not just anybody" can teach writing, then how can we make a strong case
for WAC without contradicting ourselves?  That's the sticking point for
me.  Do we (rhet/comp people) get to own the critical thinking stuff and
turn the skills stuff over to the other guys?  In my WAC experience, just
the opposite seems to be the case--the other guys want to own the critical
content of their disciplines and would like us to teach (police?) the rest
of the skills stuff that "you writing folks know how to do."
 
 
Terry Myers Zawacki
Director, University Writing Center
English Department Faculty
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
tzawacki@gmu.edu
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Terry wrote:
 
  Do we (rhet/comp people) get to own the critical thinking stuff and
> turn the skills stuff over to the other guys?  In my WAC experience, just
> the opposite seems to be the case--the other guys want to own the critical
> content of their disciplines and would like us to teach (police?) the rest
> of the skills stuff that "you writing folks know how to do."
>
 
Susan replied:
 
Bingo Terry!  Although we have no WAC program, this is exactly what my
experience was/is when out in the university community at large -- we get
relegated to "skills" the critical thinking part is everybody elses job
and philosophy *really* likes to act if they are the only discipline
properly prepared to teach
critical thinking. Last time I checked critical thinking was *not* the
exclusive province of any discipline. I'm glad I implied the notion you
address in the last post.  I was kicking myself for not doing so.  I think
what we are getting at here is the "skill vs. breath" component of a core
curriculum, or any curriculum for that matter.  Sometimes a "breath" or
general survey course is considered less important than courses in the
major but what is even more fatal is to have a course labeled as a skill
(I just wrote kill instead of skill then corrected it, however, my lack of
typing abilities makes a fine point)
 
S. Taylor
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I'm interested in submitting an article to the Writing Program
Administration journal; could you please send information about submission
requirememts?
Thanks,
Professor Herb Simons
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Becky,
 
I've been late browsing WPA-L so don't know if the time has passed for
responding to your query.  I don't think WPA has statements about budgets
beyond the general things suggested by the Portland Resolution.  However,
my own experience--and my sense of what's going on in other Writing
Programs--is that there lots of ways of putting a writing program budget
together.
 
 
The obvious categories of personnel, commodities, operating expenses and so
on can be handled in various ways, either in a separate writing program
budget or in an English department budget.  One essential component,
though, is that the Writing Program and its director have some modest, at
least, discretionary budget, mainly to be used for faculty development.
I'm talking about a few thousand dollars anyway, funds that can be used to
pay for everything for paying for workshops and symposia to putting
together a program library and set of resources to buying donuts for
faculty orientations and seminars.  Because of the way large university
writing programs are staffed (often with GTA's or adjuncts), a few thousand
dollars of this kind of money goes an incredibly long way to affect
directly and concretely the quality of instruction in writing courses.   I
used such a budget that varied between $4000 and $5000 to hold an annual
symposium on teaching, bring in a couple of speakers, buy refreshments for
staff meetings, pay someone to put together a teachers' resource packet and
many other related things.  It's amazing the kinds of productive
conversations that can result from $25 dollars to buy coffee for a small
group of TA's.
 
I'd argue that this money needs to be directly committed to the program and
spent at the discretion of the director--a director who obviously must be
accountable for it.  If this kind of money is merged within the English
department budget, for example, too many people can make persuasive claims
on it.  Many of those claims are much further removed from teaching
students than are the needs and uses within the writing program.  In short,
a discretionary budget like the one I've described pays clear and obvious
dividends for the quality of instruction.
 
I know this is a minor budgetary area in terms of the hundreds of thousands
of dollars it takes to run a large writing program.  But as a result it's
an easy area to overlook, and the opportunity costs of not having this kind
of money directly built into your budget are great.
 
Hope this is useful.  If I've missed the gist of what you were asking, let
me know.
 
Doug  Hesse
 
 
 
>Colleagues, what documents or position statements does WPA have regarding
>budget needs for writing programs?  What kinds of discipline-sponsored
>evidence might one present to administrators who are considering the
>possibility of establishing a first-time budget for a writing program?
>
>Thanks for any help you can offer--
>
>Becky Howard
>
>Rebecca Moore Howard
>Associate Professor and Director of Composition
>Department of English
>TCU Box 297270
>Texas Christian University
>Fort Worth, Texas 76129
>O (817) 921-7722, ext. 6242
>FAX (817) 921-7709
>rhoward@gamma.is.tcu.edu
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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On August 12, 1998 Professor Simons wrote:
 
>I'm interested in submitting an article to the Writing Program
>Administration journal; could you please send information about submission
>requirememts?
>Thanks,
>Professor Herb Simons
 
Professor Simons,
 
I have been meaning to post a general notice to the WPA listserve reminding
everyone that the editorship has changed hands this summer. Please send 4
copies of your manuscript to:
 
Dennis A. Lynch
Co-editor (with Marguerite Helmers) WPA Journal
Dir. of Writing Programs
Humanities
Michigan Technological University
1400 Townsend Dr.
Houghton, MI 49931
 
We look forward to receiving your submission. If you have any further
questions, send them to me at: dalynch@mtu.edu
 
Best, Dennis
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Keith:  I'd say there's nothing "arbitrary" about social construction.  In
fact, that's just the thing.  One thing that drives me nuts about "pop"
social construction is when people say (I know this isn't what you're
saying, btw) that since everything is socially constructed, then it is
squishy and changeable, etc.--that we have control over our situations,
etc.  Knowledge that things are socially constructed (and the ability to
"deconstruct" the constructions--theoretically that is) doesn't
necessarily give us the power to change them.  Our constructed realities
are just as rigid, limiting, controlling as they always were, before we
began to see them as constructed.  I think what you might be pointing to
is the question of whether each of us is just a leaf in the stream,
carried along helplessly on the tide of social construction, etc.  As you
also said (I think), that extreme position not only has little descriptive
power, it's also one few would embrace.  On the other hand, when I look
"within," searching for that nugget that is my true self, what I see
instead is an intensely complex intersection/interaction of
social/cultural/political forces.  Or to put it another way, I try to
understand what "I" am in terms of those forces--and for me, that DOES
have powerful descriptive use.  And--this is the double-whammy--one of the
forces I see at work there is the ideology of individuality--the strong
idea (constantly communicated to me by many aspects of my culture) that
"I" am an individual, and that this idea should order my politics, my
morality, my theology ("the soul"), etc.  Maybe what you
see (I know you'll correct me if I put words in your mouth) as a
"complementary" view to social construction I would see as an aspect of
social construction.  In other words, just as the personal narrative (and
its "authenticity") is a rhetorical construction, so the "self" is a
social construction.  When you peel away the fruit, do you find a seed
that is the self?  When I peel away the layers of my onion, I find nothing
in the middle.  This is not to say that "I" don't exist.  Don't the layers
of the onion exist and make it real?  Is not each onion unique?  "I" exist
in the layering and interaction of the layers.  What I make of all
that--how I define my "self"--is a construct, which I then reify as a
"true self."
 
Oh, dear, maybe I should be posting this to the listserv for the
Philosophy Program Administrators.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Tue, 11 Aug 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
>
> >Egads:  did I just say that even the
> >most private "self" is "socially constructed"?  Will no one rid me of this
> >theory?
>
> Hope not, for it is a critical part of the whole.  It's just not the whole.
> Do you perceive of "Clyde Moneyhun" as an arbitrary, constructed position in
> an undifferentiated social flux?  My own sense is that you are a unique
> production of your social mileu and your individual embodiedness.  It's a
> true collaboration, in that 100% of the result has ties to either source.
> That includes the interesting thing we call "identity," the very fact of
> which requires both social constructs and some supporting context that
> social constructs cannot entirely control.
>
>
>
> ++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
> "[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
> ++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
>
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Mea culpa. I certainly misspoke when I wrote that "the only place" to
learn about self is to learn about self with/in communities (I'm the first
to argue with those kinds of totalizing statements.) Richard Fulkerson is
justified in taking me to task; of course there are many, many ways to
achieve the same ends, as he illustrates in his list of suggested
activities, which, he points out, "don't begin with communities."
 
Yet, when I look at Richard's list, it seems to me that all of the topics
are thoroughly situated in communities.  I'm trying to imagine how I could
get students to discuss the topics *without* reference to "socially
mediated views and values."  I suspect my students too would think of
their views as "unique," "autonomous," "individual," but that's a position
I want them to examine (admittedly along the lines I set out), just as I
also want them to be aware of what's at stake in arguments about the
"individual," the "personal," "experience," and socially constructed vs.
autonomous "selves."
 
Terry
 
On Mon, 10 Aug 1998, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
> Terry wrote, "As I see it, the only place students can start learning about
> themselves in a writing classroom is to start with an exploration of the
> communities
> of which they are a part, including a discussion of how the 'self'
> constructs and is constructed by those communities."
>
> But using the word "only" on this list is dangerous and makes the response
> too easy. And it might be useful in this discussion to consider the other,
> more-personal-less-social, ways one could go about having students learn
> about selves.
>
> 1.  Give them a moral dilemma and ask what choice they would make and why
>
> 2.  Have them rank order a set of values (probably in pairs first)
>
> 3.  Have them talk about their personal favorite books, TV shows, music, etc.
>
> 4.  Have them narrate autobiographical formative events in their lives.
>
> 5.  Have them read a novel or short story and write about who they identify
> with.
>
> 6.  Have them read poems and listen to music and look at paintings, all
> about "rivers."  Then have them write about "a river in my life."  (I stole
> this one from an AEPL workshop that Don Graves does.)
>
> I'm not saying that I would want to do any of those, and I recogize that a
> good social thinker could illustrate how each of these actually participates
> in socially mediated views and values.  But these don't begin with
> communities and my students would probably see them as illustrating the
> operation of their autonomous, unique, individual selves.
>
> Hooray for Trish for admitting that she actually doesn't believe in social
> construction theory as THE proper viewpoint, and explaining it as a result
> of our rather selective borrowings from other fields.
>
> Why do "we" like "social construction so much??  (1) It makes the role of
> language, which is our bailiwick, central.  (2) It is partly derivable from
> elite French theorists, whom we envy and idol-ize.  (3) It's easier than
> other epistemological views to grasp.  (4) It's new, and gives those who can
> deploy it cachet.
>
> I think I'm in a more-than-usually curmudgeonly mood today--but I'll be on a
> beach in the Caribbean in two days, and that will no doubt help me mellow
> before plunging back into a fall semester.
>
>
>
> At 10:44 AM 8/10/98 -0500, you wrote:
> >At 09:39 AM 8/10/98 -0400, you wrote:
> >
> >>For an interesting treatment of expressivism and progressive
> >>composition, see Roskelly and Ronald's _Reason to Believe_ hot off the
> >>SUNY presses.  It's quite good.
> >
> >It is a wonderful book.
> >
> >Btw, I find myself in deep disagreement with the continuum notion.  It
> >seems to me that expressivism and social constructivism are highly
> >compatible (some of my best friends fall into both camps).  I think
> >both are deeply flawed.  (Uh-oh, was that the sound of gasping?)
> >
> >I know that it's fun to beat up on expressivism, and I know that everyone
> >thinks that one *must* be a social constructivist, but that's because
> >our borrowing from other fields is partial (in both senses of the word
> >partial).
> >
> >Expressivism seems to me just the latest incarnation of American
> >sentimentalism--the notion that everyone really agrees deep down, and
> >that conflict is a bad thing to be avoided, and that language is best
> >when it is sincere.  Social constructivism can mean many things, but
> >it often ends up being the latest version of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis--
> >that language creates ideas and that society creates language.  Hence,
> >one could believe that good writing is writing that sincerely expresses
> >one's socially constructed self, and ta dah!, you have socially constructed
> >expressivism.
> >
> >Social constructivism is dominant right now in comp, and I'm not entirely
> >sure why.  It isn't dominant in linguistics or philosophy of mind.  People
> >cite Vygotsky to support it, but it's worth remembering that his research
> >is over fifty years old (and the field has changed a bit since then!)  Any
> >good Chomskyist can (and will, at the drop of a hat) cite evidence that
> >much of language is biological/physiological--anyway, not socially
> >constructed.  People in philosophy of mind tend to talk in terms of
> >intersubjectivism, which is significantly different from social construction
> >(but I think people sometimes confuse the two).
> >
> >(Attacking social constructivism in a public forum like this makes me feel
> >as though I've just dropped a rather large brick.)
> >
> >Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
> > "So from peak to peak/ I run - my life, a palindrome,
> >But each lap unique."  (C. Lewis)  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
> >
> Richard Fulkerson
> Director of English Graduate Studies
> Department of Literature and Languages
> Texas A&M University-Commerce
> Commerce, TX 75429
>
> Home            (903) 886 3397
> Office          (903) 886 5271
>
> E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
>
>                 *******************************************************
>                 There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
>                 oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
>                 I, of course, oppose it.
>                 *******************************************************
>
>
 
Terry Myers Zawacki
Director, University Writing Center
English Department Faculty
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
tzawacki@gmu.edu
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Wow--what a post.
 
Thanks from an MA toting adjunct whose students said two things before the
final last night:  1.  When I first came in here I thought you were crazy
with all this work--now I know I can do it; and 2.  I can't take another
writing class--it would be a let down.
 
Only those in the trenches hear what the "dug-in" have to say.
 
I love what I do.  I really, really do.  I love it more than I would with a
PhD--I'm sure of it.  And, I have no time to read anything (I'm afraid to
admit how many classes I'm teaching this fall), so I read this listserv to
"keep up."
 
You're very, very accurate.
 
Melody Wilson
Clackamas Community College
Mt. Hood Community College
Portland Community College
 
----------
> From: William A Pedersen <wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: Theory/Practice seminar reading list
> Date: Friday, August 07, 1998 9:34 AM
>
> On Thu, 6 Aug 1998, Edward M. White wrote:
>
> > Rich, I've been teaching theory and research classes for a long time
now,
> > though not quite as long as you have, and one issue keeps nagging at
> > me--one you mention at the end of your post. I'd put it this way:
practice,
> > particularly backward practice, seems to be so powerful that theory and
> > research never get more than skin deep and thus do not really affect
> > practice.  Even a matter so established as the futility of workbook
> > traditional grammar (which students will agree in class has been
> > established by the research) becomes irrelevant when the students talk
> > about what they really do in class (as Clyde also said).  It's sorta
like
> > the know-nothing religious fundamentalist agreeing with the biology
teacher
> > for the sake of a grade, but not really accepting a word of
evolutionary
> > theory.  How can we get practicing teachers to take theory and research
>
> Ah ha!  I do have something to say.
>
>         First of all, theory doesn't get into classrooms because it
cannot
> override the emotional attachment the teachers have for archaic methods.
> They're actually addicted to them.  However, there's another reason:
> administrations are also addicted--to empirical evidence as proof a
> teacher, class, school are doing "the right thing."  As long as students
> have to be measured by objective scores, and that's more prevalent today
> than 10-20 years ago by my own anecdotal evidence--don't know about
> nationally.
>
>         In order to change the practice, you have to change the
> individuals working in it, perhaps even change the whole system in
> fundamental ways.  For instance, how can we claim to be part of a
> community of writing teachers, and writers, if we so seldom get together,
> even for a beer, let alone establishing local criteria/standards which
> absolutely depend on a community approach.  Continuing this, how do you
> claim to "train" TAs as comp teachers, if you don't START by communally
> establishing what the situation is, and what kind of performance the TAs
> are going to encounter--again, let alone what to do about it.
>
> The system, in the meantime, has to admit loudly and publicly that
> students will, like it or not, proceed at their own personal pace, AND it
> must stop creating teachers who easily become addicted to numerical proof
> and the objective approach because all of a sudden, they're being
> EVALUATED by student performance on objective tests--the test drive the
> curriculum--always.
>
> Teachers in this sort of situation, 96% by one study, become overwhelmed
> by the values and agendas of those who absolutely must have empirical
> proof.  They become addicted.
>
> Ed is EXACTLY right about the fundamentalist comparison:  in each case,
> you see people, intelligent as they are, locked into what is by
definition
> (only one way to do this) fascist strategies--they cannot, absolutely
> cannot, admit there is more than one way to teach writing or get to
> heaven.  (Considering, of course, that teaching the process isn't really
> one way, but a way that easily customizes to the individual teacher.)  If
> you think about it, you will see that both groups are thinking in what
> Piaget called the "concrete operational stage."  Actually, it's not a
> stage, but a mode of thinking that can last a lifetime or can crop up
when
> a newbie meets a new discipline or dimension.
>
> As a process of though itself, the concrete operational mode is
buttressed
> by emotion:  the fear of not being accepted, of not being good enough, of
> not being a "real" teacher of writing--which leads to Trimbur's
> co-dependency, or living by someone else's values and traditions.
>
> Maybe the outcomes statement will prod schools into customizing a set of
> standards and working as a real community, but don't hold your breath.
> Big change like this takes therapy--no kidding.  "Let go; let God,"
> becomes "Let go; let the process."  Schools so want to control what the
> student learns that they cannot let go--let the student proceed at
his/her
> own pace. Gotta get them out in 12 years, and perfected in that time.
>
> One more thing:  unless WE get away from demeaning teachers of writing
who
> (1) don't have a Ph.D., (2) don't read the literature because they just
> don't have the time, we'll never have the community, the effort, this
> project demands.....
>
>         Just a thought.  I get a little edgy at things like the
statements
> a couple of months ago on WPA-L that intimated teachers of writing
without
> Ph.D.s, and heaven forbid, without M.A.s are somehow not teaching writing
> as well as WE are.  Bullshit, if you'll excuse the Montanaism.
>
> Bill
>                 since feelings are first
>                 whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                 will never really kiss you
>
>                                         ----e e cummings
> ----------------------
> William A Pedersen
> wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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In a message dated 12/08/1998 12:23:28 PM EST, taylors@NEVADA.EDU writes:
 
<< Just feeling prickly I guess, however, I wondered if anyone else has a
 problem with this (skill, skill-oriented, skills to be mastered, and so
 on) usage.
 ___________________ >>
 
Susan,  last semester we held an English 1 faculty meeting where we invited
instructors from other disciplines to join us.  Their purpose in being there
was to explain and present ideas for those of us who would be part of a course
link program (actually, most of our fall FYC classes are linked with two other
GE courses, so this meant most of us would want to listen to ideas).  As a new
TA, I almost gasped out loud when I heard faculty from other disciplines say
things like, "I teach the 'content' and I know you folks can help students
figure out where the comma goes."  Since these faculty members had been
invited to our meeting, I don't think anyone felt comfortable having a
discussion about what we *really* do in FYC, but I know it's a heck of a lot
more than teaching them where the commas go.  So, I don't think you're being
prickly;  we have to be very careful of our language, especially when speaking
to faculty outside our discipline or they will always think that we teach (or
should teach) a glorified grammar course.
 
Kim Penning
CSU, Chico
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        In response to Terry's question, the way I'm approaching WAC at the
University of Arizona is that composition DOES own both a theory and a
particular kind of critical thinking, both of which are "exportable" to the
other disciplines, and because we DO have these subject matters, we are
also a "discipline" ourselves.
 
        The theory and critical thinking we teach is rhetorical analysis--giving
students the analytical categories for figuring out how to assess a context
for writing in order to make informed decisions about all the aspects of
the text that has to address it.  In our new 101 class, we give them
audience, purpose, situation, and stance as the analytic categories for
contextual analysis and content (argument), organization, format (genre),
tone, style, and language (diction, mechanics) as the textual categories
they have to manipulate to produce a situationally effective document.
 
        We are also providing them with articles by faculty from across the
curriculum as models to analyze and attempt to emulate.
 
        In this way, we hope to safeguard the integrity of composition and raise
it to the level of a discipline in its own right.  This also clearly
relates what we do in the composition program to the students' other
curricular experience.
 
Yvonne Merrill
Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Arizona Composition Board
 
At 11:15 AM 8/12/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Terry wrote:
>
>  Do we (rhet/comp people) get to own the critical thinking stuff and
>> turn the skills stuff over to the other guys?  In my WAC experience, just
>> the opposite seems to be the case--the other guys want to own the critical
>> content of their disciplines and would like us to teach (police?) the rest
>> of the skills stuff that "you writing folks know how to do."
>>
>
>Susan replied:
>
>Bingo Terry!  Although we have no WAC program, this is exactly what my
>experience was/is when out in the university community at large -- we get
>relegated to "skills" the critical thinking part is everybody elses job
>and philosophy *really* likes to act if they are the only discipline
>properly prepared to teach
>critical thinking. Last time I checked critical thinking was *not* the
>exclusive province of any discipline. I'm glad I implied the notion you
>address in the last post.  I was kicking myself for not doing so.  I think
>what we are getting at here is the "skill vs. breath" component of a core
>curriculum, or any curriculum for that matter.  Sometimes a "breath" or
>general survey course is considered less important than courses in the
>major but what is even more fatal is to have a course labeled as a skill
>(I just wrote kill instead of skill then corrected it, however, my lack of
>typing abilities makes a fine point)
>
>S. Taylor
>
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Susan Taylor wrote:
 
>And yet, Composition is still labeled a skill...
 
>Why do we call it a skill when I know the members of this list are quite
>aware of the political/social repercussions in secondary education of
>labeling a course or sequence of courses "skill-oriented?"  It is even in
>the first paragraph, fourth sentence. of the Outcomes Statement! "...we
>seek to define the common knowledge, skills, and attitudes
 
And then Therese M. Zawacki wrote:
 
>I agree with Susan Taylor--there is much more to what I do than teaching
>students a set of skills.  I don't need an advanced degree, and certainly
>not a rhet/comp degree, to teach students a set of skills for organizing
>papers, for using grammar and punctuation "correctly," for citing and
>documenting sources appropriately, and so on.
 
The formula "knowledge, skills and attitudes" is gaining some currency among
assessment types as a universal descriptor of outcomes in all courses, not
just composition.  So using it in that sense in the Outcomes Statement
shouldn't down-grade comp.  But I prefer a different rhetorical take on
"skill."  I'd say that we do indeed need advanced, focused, challenging
degrees to be able to lead students actually to gain a skill as complex as
composition.  I see up-grading the status of "skill" (professional
violinists also have a "skill" in this sense, as is not too uncommonly said)
as a more likely strategy than getting people to stop seeing writing as one.
As usual, it's like Yvonne Merrill said:
 
>The theory and critical thinking we teach is rhetorical analysis--giving
>students the analytical categories for figuring out how to assess a context
>for writing in order to make informed decisions about all the aspects of
>the text that has to address it.  In our new 101 class, we give them
>audience, purpose, situation, and stance as the analytic categories for
>contextual analysis and content (argument), organization, format (genre),
>tone, style, and language (diction, mechanics) as the textual categories
>they have to manipulate to produce a situationally effective document.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
>In other words, just as the personal narrative (and
>its "authenticity") is a rhetorical construction, so the "self" is a
>social construction.  When you peel away the fruit, do you find a seed
>that is the self?  When I peel away the layers of my onion, I find nothing
>in the middle.  This is not to say that "I" don't exist.  Don't the layers
>of the onion exist and make it real?  Is not each onion unique?  "I" exist
>in the layering and interaction of the layers.  What I make of all
>that--how I define my "self"--is a construct, which I then reify as a
>"true self."
 
Society, too, is a rhetorical construct which, when investigated closely in
any particular instance, peels down the same way.  You map this semiotic
self onto an individual body that does exist, the particular biological
nature of which does matter.  Language always fails past the "good enough"
limit, and "self" is a "good enough" term for an aspect of our realities
every bit as solid as "society."  In most other respects, we seem to agree.
 
Perhaps if we keep this up, we'll have to take it over to my other favorite
listserv, Peirce-l.  Similar spirit to WPA-L if a bit, um, windier.  But
maybe we can just swap citations.  I'd love to repeat most everything in
Vincent Colapietro's _Peirce's Approach to the Self: A Semiotic Perspective
on Human Subjectivity_; and like others in this discussion, I've recently
had my general understanding of comp theory much enriched by Roskelly and
Ronald's new _Reason to Believe_.  So what should I be reading, assuming I
can put down Terrence Deacon's recent bio/social synthesis, _The Symbolic
Species_?
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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At 03:48 PM 8/12/98 -0400, you wrote:
 
>Yet, when I look at Richard's list, it seems to me that all of the topics
>are thoroughly situated in communities.  I'm trying to imagine how I could
>get students to discuss the topics *without* reference to "socially
>mediated views and values."  I suspect my students too would think of
>their views as "unique," "autonomous," "individual," but that's a position
>I want them to examine (admittedly along the lines I set out), just as I
>also want them to be aware of what's at stake in arguments about the
>"individual," the "personal," "experience," and socially constructed vs.
>autonomous "selves."
 
I think the problem may be in the last line.  It isn't simply that one
doesn't have to choose between socially constructed and autonomous selves,
but that social constructivism is not the only theory to critique the
notion of autonomous selves.  (Nor is expressivism the only theory to
posit such a self, nor does expressivism necessarily require such a
self to express.)
 
Someone else (Bill Pederson? Keith Rhodes?) remarks on the sense of
never hitting a nugget of self--that's a concept in zen, as well, and
I'd hardly call zen social constructivist! :)
 
I've since lost the reply that asked about what my argument means for
someone who has just finished a thirty page (did I really remember
that right?  was it really that long?) justification for a course--if
it makes that justification worthless.  (I'm probably remembering all
this very wrong.)
 
I'm saying two things:  first, that there are more things in philosophy
than are dreamed of in dividing the world up into expressivism and social
constructivism; second, there is no necessary connection between theories
and practices.  If there were a necessary connection, then one wouldn't
need to think about both--adopting a certain theory would necessarily
transform one's practice (and vice versa).
 
Instead, what seems to happen (at least to me) is that I adopt a practice
that I admire and abstractions that seem to explain things well.  It
takes careful reflection to notice that they are sometimes in conflict.
For instance, I had an abstract notion that I wanted students to engage
in linguistic play--to try to write stylistically complicated sentences.
They never did.  It was only when I looked at my practice (only remarking
on errors) and compared that with another abstraction (that students won't
take risks without encouragement) that I realized I was preventing myself
from reaching a goal.
 
 
Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
 "So from peak to peak/ I run - my life, a palindrome,
But each lap unique."  (C. Lewis)  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
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An interesting exchange, this, about words and attitudes.  I agree with
Keith.  What is infuriating is to listen to colleagues demean composition,
act as if it were superficial technique or mere editing.  It's lots easier
to try to change their terminology from "skill" (or "remedial," for that
matter) to something we like better than it is to change the attitudes
behind the terms--particularly when the term is itself ambiguous.  --Ed White
 
 
At 01:38 AM 8/13/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Susan Taylor wrote:
>
>>And yet, Composition is still labeled a skill...
>
>>Why do we call it a skill when I know the members of this list are quite
>>aware of the political/social repercussions in secondary education of
>>labeling a course or sequence of courses "skill-oriented?"  It is even in
>>the first paragraph, fourth sentence. of the Outcomes Statement! "...we
>>seek to define the common knowledge, skills, and attitudes
>
>And then Therese M. Zawacki wrote:
>
>>I agree with Susan Taylor--there is much more to what I do than teaching
>>students a set of skills.  I don't need an advanced degree, and certainly
>>not a rhet/comp degree, to teach students a set of skills for organizing
>>papers, for using grammar and punctuation "correctly," for citing and
>>documenting sources appropriately, and so on.
>
>The formula "knowledge, skills and attitudes" is gaining some currency among
>assessment types as a universal descriptor of outcomes in all courses, not
>just composition.  So using it in that sense in the Outcomes Statement
>shouldn't down-grade comp.  But I prefer a different rhetorical take on
>"skill."  I'd say that we do indeed need advanced, focused, challenging
>degrees to be able to lead students actually to gain a skill as complex as
>composition.  I see up-grading the status of "skill" (professional
>violinists also have a "skill" in this sense, as is not too uncommonly said)
>as a more likely strategy than getting people to stop seeing writing as one.
>As usual, it's like Yvonne Merrill said:
>
>>The theory and critical thinking we teach is rhetorical analysis--giving
>>students the analytical categories for figuring out how to assess a context
>>for writing in order to make informed decisions about all the aspects of
>>the text that has to address it.  In our new 101 class, we give them
>>audience, purpose, situation, and stance as the analytic categories for
>>contextual analysis and content (argument), organization, format (genre),
>>tone, style, and language (diction, mechanics) as the textual categories
>>they have to manipulate to produce a situationally effective document.
>
>++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
>Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
>Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
>Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
>"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
>++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
>
>
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Keith really has a good take on this. We would probably like to think of
writing as an "art," which it is at some level, just as playing the violin
is--at some level. But when we start talking about writing as an art, we also
get into the area of the unteachable. We also sound pretty quaint. Any skill
can become an art in the hands of the right people, but that's as it may be.
To be honest, I'd rather carry a big banner that shouts "COMPETENCE" and keep
a little card in my wallet that says "Excellence." Anyway, "upgrading the
status of skill" is no small task in itself, and most likely we're going to
have to do it with sound bytes (bites? I don't recall seeing this in print)
and bumper sticker slogans. So, let's develop some language beyond "I'm
skilled and I'm proud." I'm serious about this. We need some killer tropes
that will instantly and stunningly elevate the concept of "skill" (inside the
academy--not a problem outside) from the denigrating slur that usually is
intended when the term is used.
 
Yours in pursuit of adequacy,
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Precisely David!  Take back the language or reappropriate the term skill
so it is not so value laden within academe.  Outside of academe, well,
skilled workers are generally adequately compensated -- I'm not making a
blanket statement nor am I trying to elevate writing to art -- I have a
degree in Lit remember?  Been there, seen that. Also, I would argue
that it is quite different for a violinist to call what she does a
skill, or to have a musical critic call what she does skillful,
according to what is considered valuable in in terms of cultural
capital -- be it cash or status.  What I would like to do is
to break the binary of art/craft, skill/master --- but, and I go back to
Machiavelli here about the difference between the way people behave and
the way they ought to behave.  Changing attitudes, taking back language is
one of the most dangerous "tasks" put forth to Comp I think.  Send me that
bumper sticker!  I know it will compliment my amnesty international
sticker!  The political connotations of both are worthy!
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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David Schwalm writes:  "We would probably like to think of writing as an
'art,' which it is at some level, just as playing the violin is--at some
level. But when we start talking about writing as an art, we also get into
the area of the unteachable. We also sound pretty quaint."
 
This gives me pause.  The notion that art is unteachable is very old and
quite persistent, yet seems to fly in the face of a lot of successful
teaching down the centuries. Surely the art of playing a violin proceeds
fairly obviously from learning the skills of playing scales, fingerings, and
so on.  At the very least there's a connection between skills and artistry,
else why would pros need to practice?  Schools like Julliard are, I assume,
teaching something.  I don't see why writing is *utterly* different.
 
I've nothing against competence, as banner or goal; but to hear the art of
writing called quaint goes against my grain.  I suppose it's quaint of me to
think that the term "art" has continued resonance in such discussions?
 
_________________
David Graham
Ripon College
grahamd@mail.ripon.edu
 
> ----------
> From:         David E. Schwalm
> Reply To:     Writing Program Administration
> Sent:         Thursday, August 13, 1998 10:15 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Theory - [?] - Practice
>
> Keith really has a good take on this. We would probably like to think of
> writing as an "art," which it is at some level, just as playing the violin
> is--at some level. But when we start talking about writing as an art, we
> also
> get into the area of the unteachable. We also sound pretty quaint. Any
> skill
> can become an art in the hands of the right people, but that's as it may
> be.
> To be honest, I'd rather carry a big banner that shouts "COMPETENCE" and
> keep
> a little card in my wallet that says "Excellence." Anyway, "upgrading the
> status of skill" is no small task in itself, and most likely we're going
> to
> have to do it with sound bytes (bites? I don't recall seeing this in
> print)
> and bumper sticker slogans. So, let's develop some language beyond "I'm
> skilled and I'm proud." I'm serious about this. We need some killer tropes
> that will instantly and stunningly elevate the concept of "skill" (inside
> the
> academy--not a problem outside) from the denigrating slur that usually is
> intended when the term is used.
>
> Yours in pursuit of adequacy,
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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On Thu, 13 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Keith really has a good take on this. We would probably like to think of
> writing as an "art," which it is at some level, just as playing the violin
> is--at some level. But when we start talking about writing as an art, we also
> get into the area of the unteachable. We also sound pretty quaint. Any skill
> can become an art in the hands of the right people, but that's as it may be.
> To be honest, I'd rather carry a big banner that shouts "COMPETENCE" and keep
> a little card in my wallet that says "Excellence." Anyway, "upgrading the
> status of skill" is no small task in itself, and most likely we're going to
> have to do it with sound bytes (bites? I don't recall seeing this in print)
> and bumper sticker slogans. So, let's develop some language beyond "I'm
> skilled and I'm proud." I'm serious about this. We need some killer tropes
> that will instantly and stunningly elevate the concept of "skill" (inside the
> academy--not a problem outside) from the denigrating slur that usually is
> intended when the term is used.
>
> Yours in pursuit of adequacy,
 
 
**WRiting IS an art.  Just some people do it better than others....
 
        Like I play the saxophone, but I couldn't even claim I was as good
as Bill Clinton, so I wouldn't call myself an artist, but I can play
anything that was written for me to read.  Now on the guitar, I can step
in a riff with anyone on almost any song by instinct.  Does that make me
an artist?
 
        Could be painting a house is an art, too, but painting a Van Gogh
requires a bit more.  Still, it is an art on the more elemental level,
too, or no one would like the way their house was painted--it takes some
"finish."
 
        That's Dave's "competence," in the way Tom Miller has been
lobbying students and parents to recognize a "C" doesn't mean just
average, but "competent."
 
        I'm all for Dave's sound bites and bumperstickers--and T-shirts,
too.  We have to advertise, even to show we exist, let alone we care and
really think about what we do.
 
BTW--I didn't mean that a Ph.D. would not enrich a person's teaching, I
meant it wouldn't if that person didn't have a productive/good attitude
toward teaching.  I've seen lots of Ph.D. people who don't have the
attitude (student centered and supportive), and can't teach a lick. I'm
sure you have too. (We're lucky here with good teachers AND good
professors.)
 
Part of that attitude must be the self-reflective and the curiousity to
explore how, when and why even when things SEEM to be working, and to face
the inevitable conclusion that we goofed trying something without thinking
it through.  You have to have enough confidence to see and admit that you
made a mistake. Nobody's perfect, and we shouldn't ask them to be.  Just
aware "in the moment."
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Friends and colleagues -- I hate to break into this fascinating discussion with
 something more mundane, but we are seeking some information that you may be ab
le to provide.  At the end of this year I will step (aside, down, over?) as com
position director at Oklahoma State.  I will post the position announcement as
soon as it is approved.  In the meantime, my department head would like to coll
ect information about appropriate salary, working conditions, classload, etc.
We hope to advertise the position as rank open, and I believe there is a commit
ment to hire someone with experience at Associate Profesor (at a minimum).  If
you are comfortable sharing information about workload, salary, etc., you may s
end it to me, or you may be more comfortable communicating with my associate he
ad: carol.moder@okway.okstate.edu.  My email is batteig@okway.okstate.edu if yo
u have questions about the position or search.  We also hope to be allowed to c
ontinue our search for a junior composition specialist -- a position we did not
 fill last year.  If this all works, I will have turned myself into three
people.  I will appreciate your assistance.  (I am, BTW, remaining at OSU and
I hope to continue to contribute to the composition program here, but the new
director will have an entirely free hand.)  Thanks.  Rick Batteiger
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David Graham and I are probably in agreement. Artistry is built on skill (an
18th century article of faith). And skill is not all that bad. As to
quaintness: I spend a lot of time trying to explain what we do to people
outside the university (the syntactic ambiguity of "to people" has been noted
and left). When I talk about the art of writing (or similar stuff), many of
these external audiences are flattered that I think of them as people with
taste, etc. I am behaving according to their expectations of a college
professor. And they also dismiss everything I have to say as being
"quaint"--just the ramblings of another out of touch ivory tower faculty
member. I find this irritating, but also I am finally beginning to listen to
the message they are sending me: "you guys are only or primarily interested in
excellence and artistry and students capable of both. We are interested in
competence and skill, achievements that you blow off as failure." As it
becomes clearer that students who are going to get a piece of middle class
life in the US will need education beyond high school and constant up dates,
colleges and universities need to rise to the challenge of skill and
competence--something harder to achieve in interesting ways than excellence
and artistry. That is, competence and skill are achievable on a large scale
and achievement is therefore expected on a large scale. Artistry and
excellence are not within the reach of all or many, so we don't take much heat
if our students don't achieve these goals. (And we probably shouldn't take too
much credit when they do). I'm going to duck now, and I'll excuse David Graham
from agreeing with most of this.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David's post here reminds me of a response that Wallace Stegner (quite old,
revered director of the Stanford Writers Workshop) gave to a question at a
conference after his excellent talk.  The questioner asked something about
writers with talent.  Stegner replied heatedly, "Don't talk to me about
talent; I'm tired of hearing about talent; the world's full of talent.
Instead talk to me about DILIGENCE."
                                                        --Ed White
 
 
At 11:40 AM 8/13/98 -0700, you wrote:
>David Graham and I are probably in agreement. Artistry is built on skill (an
>18th century article of faith). And skill is not all that bad. As to
>quaintness: I spend a lot of time trying to explain what we do to people
>outside the university (the syntactic ambiguity of "to people" has been noted
>and left). When I talk about the art of writing (or similar stuff), many of
>these external audiences are flattered that I think of them as people with
>taste, etc. I am behaving according to their expectations of a college
>professor. And they also dismiss everything I have to say as being
>"quaint"--just the ramblings of another out of touch ivory tower faculty
>member. I find this irritating, but also I am finally beginning to listen to
>the message they are sending me: "you guys are only or primarily
interested in
>excellence and artistry and students capable of both. We are interested in
>competence and skill, achievements that you blow off as failure." As it
>becomes clearer that students who are going to get a piece of middle class
>life in the US will need education beyond high school and constant up dates,
>colleges and universities need to rise to the challenge of skill and
>competence--something harder to achieve in interesting ways than excellence
>and artistry. That is, competence and skill are achievable on a large scale
>and achievement is therefore expected on a large scale. Artistry and
>excellence are not within the reach of all or many, so we don't take much
heat
>if our students don't achieve these goals. (And we probably shouldn't take
too
>much credit when they do). I'm going to duck now, and I'll excuse David
Graham
>from agreeing with most of this.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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The strong case for WAC comes, for me at least, from my recognition that I
simply do not understand "Critical thinking" (I hate that term) and
discursive practices in fields far distant from my own; because I have
never done these things, my understanding is often superficial and
sometimes clearly wrong. Critical thinking, in my opinion, is always based
in disciplinary practices and knowledge bases.  I have never written a
scientific paper, or an economics paper, for example; I can give novices
some (people say) useful preliminary advice about form and audience, but it
is the experts in the field, the folks who do it, that really teach (or
fail to teach) their students how to write.   That's why I look at fyc as
necessary, but never sufficient, in the teaching of writing at the university.
 
 
At 01:57 PM 8/12/98 -0400, you wrote:
>I agree with Susan Taylor--there is much more to what I do than teaching
>students a set of skills.  I don't need an advanced degree, and certainly
>not a rhet/comp degree, to teach students a set of skills for organizing
>papers, for using grammar and punctuation "correctly," for citing and
>documenting sources appropriately, and so on.
>
>If teaching writing involves teaching students sophisticated ways to think
>about and use language--as most of us on this list would agree--and if
>"not just anybody" can teach writing, then how can we make a strong case
>for WAC without contradicting ourselves?  That's the sticking point for
>me.  Do we (rhet/comp people) get to own the critical thinking stuff and
>turn the skills stuff over to the other guys?  In my WAC experience, just
>the opposite seems to be the case--the other guys want to own the critical
>content of their disciplines and would like us to teach (police?) the rest
>of the skills stuff that "you writing folks know how to do."
>
>
>Terry Myers Zawacki
>Director, University Writing Center
>English Department Faculty
>George Mason University
>Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
>tzawacki@gmu.edu
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Dear Davids (Graham and Scwhalm) and Ed:
 
I also like putting the issue of "skill" in the context of art.  Even the
greatest musicians still do their scales every day, but they know this is
only the beginning.  This has inspired me to propose borrowing a word from
jazz:  "chops."  You gotta have chops to play, but chops are more than
just skills or tricks or a matter of dexterity.  It also has to do with
taste and knowing when to use which chops where--sacrificing dazzle for
the overall song, judging the audience, etc.  So:  A fantasy . . .
 
Me:  Thank you for this chance to explain to the University's
administration and all the deans just what we do in our first-year English
program.
 
The Provost:  Isn't it all about skills?
 
Me:  Not really.  It's more about chops.  Any jazz fans here?
 
Etc.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Thu, 13 Aug 1998, Edward M. White wrote:
 
> David's post here reminds me of a response that Wallace Stegner (quite old,
> revered director of the Stanford Writers Workshop) gave to a question at a
> conference after his excellent talk.  The questioner asked something about
> writers with talent.  Stegner replied heatedly, "Don't talk to me about
> talent; I'm tired of hearing about talent; the world's full of talent.
> Instead talk to me about DILIGENCE."
>                                                         --Ed White
>
>
> At 11:40 AM 8/13/98 -0700, you wrote:
> >David Graham and I are probably in agreement. Artistry is built on skill (an
> >18th century article of faith). And skill is not all that bad. As to
> >quaintness: I spend a lot of time trying to explain what we do to people
> >outside the university (the syntactic ambiguity of "to people" has been noted
> >and left). When I talk about the art of writing (or similar stuff), many of
> >these external audiences are flattered that I think of them as people with
> >taste, etc. I am behaving according to their expectations of a college
> >professor. And they also dismiss everything I have to say as being
> >"quaint"--just the ramblings of another out of touch ivory tower faculty
> >member. I find this irritating, but also I am finally beginning to listen to
> >the message they are sending me: "you guys are only or primarily
> interested in
> >excellence and artistry and students capable of both. We are interested in
> >competence and skill, achievements that you blow off as failure." As it
> >becomes clearer that students who are going to get a piece of middle class
> >life in the US will need education beyond high school and constant up dates,
> >colleges and universities need to rise to the challenge of skill and
> >competence--something harder to achieve in interesting ways than excellence
> >and artistry. That is, competence and skill are achievable on a large scale
> >and achievement is therefore expected on a large scale. Artistry and
> >excellence are not within the reach of all or many, so we don't take much
> heat
> >if our students don't achieve these goals. (And we probably shouldn't take
> too
> >much credit when they do). I'm going to duck now, and I'll excuse David
> Graham
> >from agreeing with most of this.
> >
> >-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> >___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> >___6001 South Power Road
> >___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >
> >
>
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Linda:
 
My school recently (after 7 years of work) approved a new "general ed"
plan for undergraduates.  The new "core curriculum" is driven by a series
of goals--students will learn to write, do research, understand the
scientific method, etc. One of the
goals is the "critical thinking goal," and the debate over the meaning of
this phrase was one of the hottest we had in the faculty senate, partly
because, as you say, any definition is likely to be discipline-based.  But
we hacked away at wording for months, and with the help of the Philosophy
Dept. we arrived at the following language:
 
The kinds of critical thinking assignments can and should vary with the
discipline.  In addition to imparting information, critical thinking
intensive courses should strengthen the critical thinking abilities of
students (e.g. defining terms, solving problems, generating and organizing
ideas or hypotheses, developing and evaluating evidence and arguments,
detecting errors, biases, and fallacies, exploring issues from multiple
perspectives, identityfing and questioning assumptions, applying knowledge
to new situations, etc.) by engaging students in learning and evaluating
the definitions, concepts, methods, knowledge, and goals of the discipline
and/or the course.
 
For what it's worth, there it is--the compromise that a majority of the
voting members of our faculty senate could live with.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Fri, 14 Aug 1998, Linda Bergmann wrote:
 
> The strong case for WAC comes, for me at least, from my recognition that I
> simply do not understand "Critical thinking" (I hate that term) and
> discursive practices in fields far distant from my own; because I have
> never done these things, my understanding is often superficial and
> sometimes clearly wrong. Critical thinking, in my opinion, is always based
> in disciplinary practices and knowledge bases.  I have never written a
> scientific paper, or an economics paper, for example; I can give novices
> some (people say) useful preliminary advice about form and audience, but it
> is the experts in the field, the folks who do it, that really teach (or
> fail to teach) their students how to write.   That's why I look at fyc as
> necessary, but never sufficient, in the teaching of writing at the university.
>
>
> At 01:57 PM 8/12/98 -0400, you wrote:
> >I agree with Susan Taylor--there is much more to what I do than teaching
> >students a set of skills.  I don't need an advanced degree, and certainly
> >not a rhet/comp degree, to teach students a set of skills for organizing
> >papers, for using grammar and punctuation "correctly," for citing and
> >documenting sources appropriately, and so on.
> >
> >If teaching writing involves teaching students sophisticated ways to think
> >about and use language--as most of us on this list would agree--and if
> >"not just anybody" can teach writing, then how can we make a strong case
> >for WAC without contradicting ourselves?  That's the sticking point for
> >me.  Do we (rhet/comp people) get to own the critical thinking stuff and
> >turn the skills stuff over to the other guys?  In my WAC experience, just
> >the opposite seems to be the case--the other guys want to own the critical
> >content of their disciplines and would like us to teach (police?) the rest
> >of the skills stuff that "you writing folks know how to do."
> >
> >
> >Terry Myers Zawacki
> >Director, University Writing Center
> >English Department Faculty
> >George Mason University
> >Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
> >tzawacki@gmu.edu
> >
> >
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
>
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Great definition.  I can just imagine the debates . . . .
 
At 01:33 PM 8/14/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Linda:
>
>My school recently (after 7 years of work) approved a new "general ed"
>plan for undergraduates.  The new "core curriculum" is driven by a series
>of goals--students will learn to write, do research, understand the
>scientific method, etc. One of the
>goals is the "critical thinking goal," and the debate over the meaning of
>this phrase was one of the hottest we had in the faculty senate, partly
>because, as you say, any definition is likely to be discipline-based.  But
>we hacked away at wording for months, and with the help of the Philosophy
>Dept. we arrived at the following language:
>
>The kinds of critical thinking assignments can and should vary with the
>discipline.  In addition to imparting information, critical thinking
>intensive courses should strengthen the critical thinking abilities of
>students (e.g. defining terms, solving problems, generating and organizing
>ideas or hypotheses, developing and evaluating evidence and arguments,
>detecting errors, biases, and fallacies, exploring issues from multiple
>perspectives, identityfing and questioning assumptions, applying knowledge
>to new situations, etc.) by engaging students in learning and evaluating
>the definitions, concepts, methods, knowledge, and goals of the discipline
>and/or the course.
>
>For what it's worth, there it is--the compromise that a majority of the
>voting members of our faculty senate could live with.
>
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
----
>Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
>(330) 742-1649                          English Department
>camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
>http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>
>        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>                                                -- Annie Dillard
>
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
----
>
>On Fri, 14 Aug 1998, Linda Bergmann wrote:
>
>> The strong case for WAC comes, for me at least, from my recognition that I
>> simply do not understand "Critical thinking" (I hate that term) and
>> discursive practices in fields far distant from my own; because I have
>> never done these things, my understanding is often superficial and
>> sometimes clearly wrong. Critical thinking, in my opinion, is always based
>> in disciplinary practices and knowledge bases.  I have never written a
>> scientific paper, or an economics paper, for example; I can give novices
>> some (people say) useful preliminary advice about form and audience, but it
>> is the experts in the field, the folks who do it, that really teach (or
>> fail to teach) their students how to write.   That's why I look at fyc as
>> necessary, but never sufficient, in the teaching of writing at the
university.
>>
>>
>> At 01:57 PM 8/12/98 -0400, you wrote:
>> >I agree with Susan Taylor--there is much more to what I do than teaching
>> >students a set of skills.  I don't need an advanced degree, and certainly
>> >not a rhet/comp degree, to teach students a set of skills for organizing
>> >papers, for using grammar and punctuation "correctly," for citing and
>> >documenting sources appropriately, and so on.
>> >
>> >If teaching writing involves teaching students sophisticated ways to think
>> >about and use language--as most of us on this list would agree--and if
>> >"not just anybody" can teach writing, then how can we make a strong case
>> >for WAC without contradicting ourselves?  That's the sticking point for
>> >me.  Do we (rhet/comp people) get to own the critical thinking stuff and
>> >turn the skills stuff over to the other guys?  In my WAC experience, just
>> >the opposite seems to be the case--the other guys want to own the critical
>> >content of their disciplines and would like us to teach (police?) the rest
>> >of the skills stuff that "you writing folks know how to do."
>> >
>> >
>> >Terry Myers Zawacki
>> >Director, University Writing Center
>> >English Department Faculty
>> >George Mason University
>> >Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
>> >tzawacki@gmu.edu
>> >
>> >
>>
>> Linda S. Bergmann
>> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the
Curriculum
>> University of Missouri-Rolla
>> Rolla, MO  65409
>>
>> (573) 341-4685
>>
>> bergmann@umr.edu
>>
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Dear Linda,
 
        I couldn't agree more to your post about critical thinking.  It gives me
an opportunity to share with you what we have just been doing in our WAC
faculty development workshops this summer.
 
        Members of this list have just been discussing who "owns" the teaching of
critical thinking.  My response to that is that the only sense in which
critical thinking belongs to rhet/comp, and specifically FYC, is that we
are LANAGUAGE PEOPLE and are in the business of sensitizing students to the
effects of language in many and varied contexts.  So one of our
responsibilities may be to help students discover the meanings of the
vocabulary for thinking.
 
        In our faculty workshops, we have found that all faculty want our students
to observe and describe, analyze, synthesize, evaluate, interpret, apply,
and invent.  Tall order!  Well, as you say, these mental activities, and
the language they have to be done in, ARE field specific.  In fact,
generally what defines a discipline is the language for the categories of
analysis and the conventional modes of inquiry that have evolved among
researchers working on the same body of phenomena.
 
        The thing we CAN do in FYC is equip students with working definitions of
these modes of thinking, show them how WE do them on our body of
knowledge--rhetoric--and give them some heuristic questions they can use to
discover how their other disciplines do them, specifically as evidenced in
the written texts those people produce.  Hence, our anthology of faculty
essays.
 
        So, in our faculty workshops we let the faculty know that it would be
helpful if they showed students specifically how these modes of thinking
are inscribed in the literature of their fields--and in the informal
conversations among members of the field--directly calling students'
attention to the textual, including linguistic, conventions valued by them
and their colleagues.
 
Yvonne Merrill
Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Arizona Composition Board
 
 
        At 12:10 PM 8/14/98 -0500, you wrote:
>The strong case for WAC comes, for me at least, from my recognition that I
>simply do not understand "Critical thinking" (I hate that term) and
>discursive practices in fields far distant from my own; because I have
>never done these things, my understanding is often superficial and
>sometimes clearly wrong. Critical thinking, in my opinion, is always based
>in disciplinary practices and knowledge bases.  I have never written a
>scientific paper, or an economics paper, for example; I can give novices
>some (people say) useful preliminary advice about form and audience, but it
>is the experts in the field, the folks who do it, that really teach (or
>fail to teach) their students how to write.   That's why I look at fyc as
>necessary, but never sufficient, in the teaching of writing at the
university.
>
>
>At 01:57 PM 8/12/98 -0400, you wrote:
>>I agree with Susan Taylor--there is much more to what I do than teaching
>>students a set of skills.  I don't need an advanced degree, and certainly
>>not a rhet/comp degree, to teach students a set of skills for organizing
>>papers, for using grammar and punctuation "correctly," for citing and
>>documenting sources appropriately, and so on.
>>
>>If teaching writing involves teaching students sophisticated ways to think
>>about and use language--as most of us on this list would agree--and if
>>"not just anybody" can teach writing, then how can we make a strong case
>>for WAC without contradicting ourselves?  That's the sticking point for
>>me.  Do we (rhet/comp people) get to own the critical thinking stuff and
>>turn the skills stuff over to the other guys?  In my WAC experience, just
>>the opposite seems to be the case--the other guys want to own the critical
>>content of their disciplines and would like us to teach (police?) the rest
>>of the skills stuff that "you writing folks know how to do."
>>
>>
>>Terry Myers Zawacki
>>Director, University Writing Center
>>English Department Faculty
>>George Mason University
>>Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
>>tzawacki@gmu.edu
>>
>>
>
>Linda S. Bergmann
>Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
>University of Missouri-Rolla
>Rolla, MO  65409
>
>(573) 341-4685
>
>bergmann@umr.edu
>
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David Graham wrote:
 
>The notion that art is unteachable is very old and
>quite persistent, yet seems to fly in the face of a lot of successful
>teaching down the centuries. Surely the art of playing a violin proceeds
>fairly obviously from learning the skills of playing scales, fingerings, and
>so on.  At the very least there's a connection between skills and artistry,
>else why would pros need to practice?  Schools like Julliard are, I assume,
>teaching something.  I don't see why writing is *utterly* different.
 
Be really careful in this territory.  Observing the orchestra my wife
conducts, I'd say much of the "skill" of being a very good violinist
involves things like listening, finding the genuine muscal "line" in the
notes, listening, being able to translate "theory" ("can you make that bit
softer without taking the edge off of it?"), listening, and learning the
discipline to submerge the ego into a group decision about where the line
really is
 
And practice, of course, and technique.  The violin is a work of physics,
and so physic's laws become disproportionately important.  Drills matter in
such cases.  But we can't shift terms just to have people think we need
grammar drills.
 
I'd wager that no bumper sticker will work, though I won't be too surprised
to be proven wrong by this list.  The common public misunderstanding of
writing education is so vast, deep, and wrong that everything meaningful and
short can and will be misinterpreted somehow.  Or maybe I'm just bad at it:
 
        "There's nothing "basic" about writing"
 
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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dan [and roger too],
 
        what an interesting idea your "directed self placement is"--i really
like the way you empower students to own the decision about placement, to
take responsibility for their education from the outset.  i like how your
system justifies and maintains the rigor of the "regular" comp course by
making failure a definite possibility; i like that you explain to students
exactly what the teachers want [i'd love to see the specifics of this
explanation though to see how detailed and clear ^to them^ the criteria are].
 
        at least upon first reflection, it doesn't seem incredibly
problematic to me that some students (e.g. ed white's mention of more
females than males self-assigning to lower classes) might place themselves
lower than "necessary":  self-confidence is quite relevant in writing
performance and if a student wants to start "lower" than is absolutely
necessary in order to feel confident, why not?  [in high school i opted to
take algebra 2 twice--second time i got straight A's and so probably didn't
"need" to start it all over again, but it sure was nice for me NOT to feel
like a math moron for a change.]
 
        nonetheless, i think there's an important sacrifice being made when
we "cash in our chips" so to speak and agree to forego essay placement exam
testing: the grading sessions offer important opportunity for us the
teachers/graders, not just for the students, and if we don't annually,
bi-annually, whatever engage in those sessions, we lose out.  in a grading
session a community of instructors who agree in some part about writing is
formed; those instructors' views of good writing are at least somewhat
^articulated^ and made visible (as opposed to assumed and/or intuited as
"universal" or obvious).  that collaboration (especially if teachers across
disciplines and/or from high schools AND universities grade the exams) does
crucial disciplinary work--in all senses of the term.  i for one would hate
to pass up that experience to confer, persuade, change my mind on the topic
of what constitutes good student writing.
Jane E. Hindman
Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
San Diego State University
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 JaneE,
 
as you know, we both used to participate in those "placement sessions" at
the U of AZ and they were, as you noted, a wonderful chance to do all the
good things you mention below.  But I wonder if all those benefits couldn't
be achieved by collectively and collaboratively reading student papers
_without_ anything to do with placement?  And maybe it could even be better,
as reading real assignments would allow us to look at (and discuss) process
and invention work and all sorts of other associated activities.  I guess my
point is that you might consider working to move the articulation activities
you (and I, and I expect, Roger too) appreciate and value out of the realm
of placement altogether.
 
Does that make sense?
 
Best,
 
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
 
 
 
-----Original Message-----
From: Jane E. Hindman
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Sent: 8/15/98 12:43 PM
Subject: Re: Placement Question
 
dan [and roger too],
 
        what an interesting idea your "directed self placement is"--i
really
... nonetheless, i think there's an important sacrifice being made
when we "cash in our chips" so to speak and agree to forego essay placement
exam testing: the grading sessions offer important opportunity for us the
teachers/graders, not just for the students, and if we don't annually,
bi-annually, whatever engage in those sessions, we lose out.  in a grading
session a community of instructors who agree in some part about writing is
formed; those instructors' views of good writing are at least somewhat
^articulated^ and made visible (as opposed to assumed and/or intuited as
"universal" or obvious).  that collaboration (especially if teachers across
disciplines and/or from high schools AND universities grade the exams) does
crucial disciplinary work--in all senses of the term.  i for one would hate
to pass up that experience to confer, persuade, change my mind on the topic
of what constitutes good student writing.
 
Jane E. Hindman
Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
San Diego State University
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yes, greg, it absolutely makes sense.
 
        but WOULD we is the main thing.  it would be great to have such
articulation in settings other than placement, but we don't.  (at least not
here we don't; we don't have time.  we're all too busy teaching the already
placed students and writing about what we're teaching them.) ESPECIALLY when
the readers are from across campus, i never see any opportunity to have such
articulation ocurr, EXCEPT in a placement setting.  and even in that setting
here at SDSU the testing office often views with annoyance such conversation
about the specifics of what makes a "4" essay different from a "3" [one of
those scores passes the UDWPE, the other doesn't]; they want to hurry up and
grade those essay and get the work over with.  hence, they keep inviting
back the same readers year after year after year and not encouraging any
newcomers to the process (can you figure out who such a newcomer might be? ;-)
        now that--to me--is downright silly.
Jane E. Hindman
Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
San Diego State University
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Jane,
 
At least within the department we use "portfolio grading groups" to meet about ten
times throughout the semester to talk about student writing and try to achieve
some agreement about what to call "excellent," "good," "average," and "poor," in
our students' writing. Certainly a campus-wide discussion would be even better,
but we've realized that even within the department, even among those who teach our
first-year writing course, far too little discussion takes place with an actual
piece of student writing at the center of this discussion. So our groups meet for
fifty minutes about ten times during the semester, taking turns submitting for
discussion samples of student writing from our classes. So it's precisely "what's
the difference between and A and a B that becomes the focus of these discussions.
But this doesn't involve teachers from departments outside of English (unless we
can get them to help us teach the course, which may be a good idea).
 
So our D-SP, coupled with the portfolio-grading groups, has in fact encouraged
more of the kind of discussion you don't want to see lost. At least that's our
ideal, and it seems to work pretty well most of the time. Now if we could just
find a way to include more people outside of English (well hell, even inside of
English!) in the conversation.
 
You mentioned wanting to know more about the specifics of what we say to students
in our directed self-placement talk. If you wait until October you can see the
article in print; if you'd like to see it sooner, let me know and I'll send you a
copy of the article.
 
Dan Royer
 
Jane E. Hindman wrote:
 
> yes, greg, it absolutely makes sense.
>
>         but WOULD we is the main thing.  it would be great to have such
> articulation in settings other than placement, but we don't.  (at least not
> here we don't; we don't have time.  we're all too busy teaching the already
> placed students and writing about what we're teaching them.) ESPECIALLY when
> the readers are from across campus, i never see any opportunity to have such
> articulation ocurr, EXCEPT in a placement setting.  and even in that setting
> here at SDSU the testing office often views with annoyance such conversation
> about the specifics of what makes a "4" essay different from a "3" [one of
> those scores passes the UDWPE, the other doesn't]; they want to hurry up and
> grade those essay and get the work over with.  hence, they keep inviting
> back the same readers year after year after year and not encouraging any
> newcomers to the process (can you figure out who such a newcomer might be? ;-)
>         now that--to me--is downright silly.
> Jane E. Hindman
> Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
> San Diego State University
>
 
 
 
 
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
 
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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Ed's anecdote about Wallace Stenger:
 
"The questioner asked something about
writers with talent.  Stegner replied heatedly, "Don't talk to me about
talent; I'm tired of hearing about talent; the world's full of talent.
Instead talk to me about DILIGENCE."
 
Reminds me of J. S. Bach's reputed response to someone who praised his
music:  "Anyone would compose as well as I do who has worked as hard as
I have at  it."
 
Or words to that effect (I'm remembering the gist, not the words).
 
Rich
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Dennis, you may be amused, as I was, at the following.  I've received a
notice from our inter-library loan office saying that I would have to
wait a while to receive a copy of an article that I had requested from
the "WPA Journal."   They had found two libraries with the Journal of
the World Pheasant Association, but volume 18 has not yet been
published. . . .
 
Rich Haswell
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 But JaneE, what you're describing sounds like a horrible place for the good
conversations to take place (people don't want to be there, only the usual
suspects show up, etc.).  This sounds like your chance to make the process
better and more helpful--if you can, as Dan suggests, find the time.  I'm
able to exchange papers in Stretch . . . but only once a semester . . . so I
know what you're up against.
 
best,
 
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
 
-----Original Message-----
From: Jane E. Hindman
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Sent: 8/15/98 5:09 PM
Subject: Re: Placement Question
 
yes, greg, it absolutely makes sense.
 
        but WOULD we is the main thing.  it would be great to have such
articulation in settings other than placement, but we don't.  (at least
not
here we don't; we don't have time.  we're all too busy teaching the
already
placed students and writing about what we're teaching them.) ESPECIALLY
when
the readers are from across campus, i never see any opportunity to have
such
articulation ocurr, EXCEPT in a placement setting.  and even in that
setting
here at SDSU the testing office often views with annoyance such
conversation
about the specifics of what makes a "4" essay different from a "3" [one
of
those scores passes the UDWPE, the other doesn't]; they want to hurry up
and
grade those essay and get the work over with.  hence, they keep inviting
back the same readers year after year after year and not encouraging any
newcomers to the process (can you figure out who such a newcomer might
be? ;-)
        now that--to me--is downright silly.
Jane E. Hindman
Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
San Diego State University
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Jane, you can shift the purpose of the reading from placement to program
assessment--and the motivation to do the latter will most likley come from
your regional accrediting agency. My spouse set up a nifty assessment reading
10 years ago at Glendale CC, and it's still going strong. It includes
adjuncts, and helps to maintain a common sense of what the program is trying
to achieve. Including some key high school teachers or curriculum coordinators
would be easy.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I'd like to put in a plug for multiple uses of portfolios and portfolio
readings--and describe the plans taking shape at CSU Monterey Bay to
foster those multiple uses.
        This year, teachers and students at CSUMB will begin participating in
a portfolio program which will serve:  1) for placement of incoming
first-year students; 2) as a outgoing assessment/placement of
first-year students; 3) as an assessment/placement for incoming junior
transfers; 4) as an assessment of graduating seniors; 5) as a bridge to
local community colleges and high schools; 6) as a site for faculty
development; 7) as a key piece of on-going program evaluation; and 8)
as a key piece of our institution-wide accreditation review.  Not all
of these will be implemented at once, but most will enter the pilot
stage this year.
        Portfolio assessment is not cheap, but its immediate tie-in to the
curriculum (as opposed to externalized testing), and its multiple uses
within an institution make it--in the long-run--a cost-effective
approach:  and that's an effective pitch to administrators, because
they are under pressure to develop solutions in all these areas.
 
Susan Wyche, Director
University Writing Program
CSU Monterey Bay
Seaside, CA 93955
(831) 582-3091
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> Reminds me of J. S. Bach's reputed response to someone who praised his
> music:  "Anyone would compose as well as I do who has worked as hard as
> I have at  it."
 
Welllll..... I would need to temper this statement with the fact that Bach could
take a theme and sit down at the piano and extemporaneously play flawless
four-part fugues.  I have heard and met natural musicians.  They are different
from  merely diligent and accomplished musicians.
 
In college a classmate would write wonderful, insightful, organized top-notch
history papers in a matter of hours.  My ideas may have been as good (but then
again, maybe not), but I would spend much more time on it and get a much worse
product.
 
The point is that there are "first draft writers"  who write extremely well on
the first take.  (The best of them still edit a lot too, of course.) And then
there are the rest of us who get better and maybe some who even become quite good
at the craft.  But there is still a huge difference between someone with the ear
and the rest of us.
 
I doubt I could ever write like, say, Toni Morrison, even if I spent ten times
the time she spends on her books.  I'm not so bad at plot and not so bad at
painting a scene (not so great either), but the words I put in people's mouths!
Worse than  Michael Crighton in "Andromeda Strain" or "Congo."
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Mark,
 
"Expressivism" is a word much like "voice" and "self" and "rhetoric" that
has been constructed to have various meanings.  So many meanings that we end
up having a discussion about semantics rather than a philosophical
discussion of the essence of being. I am doing some reading for a chapter I
am writing about the "Self" as a concept and its connecting to Voice. The
discussions of expressivism and its connection to "Self" and "Voice" are
numerous and extensive.   This sounds like a great project.
 
Liz Bryant
 
 
At 11:17 AM 8/6/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Keith and others:  Regarding "expressivism-- Kinneavy was one of the earliest I
>know of in our field to provide some of the philosophical sources for
>expressivism.  Chris Burnham has also written an informative article on
>expressivism in _The New Rhetorics_ ed. by Enos and Brown.  It seems to me
>though that the term has become more of a straw target used rhetorically to
>define and position one ideology against another.  I really think the more
>tiresome oppositional pair defining the field is between expressivism and
social
>constructivism, not between expressivism and current traditionalism.  What we
>need is someone to write the "rhetorical" history of  expressivism as that term
>has been and continues to be used in the field, circa 1970 to the present.
>
>Mark Wiley
>CSULB
>
>keith rhodes wrote:
>
>> ....  It reminds me again
>> that we need terms to split what "expressivist" identifies.  There's little
>> connection between the common run of "expressivist" ("toleration"?) teaching
>> and what Elbow, for instance, has had in mind.  Though sometimes I think
>> it's as simple as that Elbow is a gestalt cognitivist, basing his ideas on a
>> carefully thought-out, if alternative, vision of how mind works.
>>
>> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>> krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
>> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
>> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
>
 
 
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
The Ohio State University-Mansfield
(419) 755-4360
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  How can we get practicing teachers to take theory and research
>more seriously?  --Ed White
 
 
Give them time to read, write, and talk about theory.  Most high school
teachers that I work with are not given the time or space to even
contemplate the issues and ideas we get to ponder here on our list serve.
And even if they had time to develop some critical literacy concerning their
classroom and curriculum situations, they might revolt.  The "establishment"
must keep them in line, therefore, no time for reading, writing, and thinking.
 
Liz Bryant
 
 
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
The Ohio State University-Mansfield
(419) 755-4360
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Rich,
 
What would we do without our binaries? What would we talk about?
 
Liz Bryant
 
 
At 09:25 AM 8/7/98 +0000, you wrote:
>Expressivist versus current/traditional?
>Expressivism versus social construction?
>
>Imagine a bunch of really good cooks getting together to decide what
>cooking is.  Some say it is mixing.  The others say it is heating.
>Pretty soon the cooking journals are full of articles wrangling about
>mixism and heatism.   Mixists say heatism is a bunch of hot air.
>Heatists say mixism is a crock.  Historians begin dividing cooking into
>mixist and heatist movements and traditions.  Etc.
>
>Hard to imagine.
>
>When comp left the lit camp we should have taken with us Swift's parable
>of the Big-Endians and the Little-Endians.
>
>Rich Haswell, in a weird mood (yesterday afternoon it raining everywhere
>in Corpus Christi except on my yard.)
>
>
 
 
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
The Ohio State University-Mansfield
(419) 755-4360
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I guess we shouldn't press too hard on the messages of narratives, but
these two say very different things to me.  Stegner, sitting at Stanford in
a world of talent, had his perspective on how much talent was being wasted
by a lack of diligence.  The Bach quotation, which looks suspicious to me,
suggests that talent is irrelevant, which, as Steven suggests, just ain't
true.  --Ed White
 
 
At 09:24 AM 8/16/98 +0000, you wrote:
>Ed's anecdote about Wallace Stenger:
>
>"The questioner asked something about
>writers with talent.  Stegner replied heatedly, "Don't talk to me about
>talent; I'm tired of hearing about talent; the world's full of talent.
>Instead talk to me about DILIGENCE."
>
>Reminds me of J. S. Bach's reputed response to someone who praised his
>music:  "Anyone would compose as well as I do who has worked as hard as
>I have at  it."
>
>Or words to that effect (I'm remembering the gist, not the words).
>
>Rich
>
>
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This is the last call for participation in A Symposium on Second Language
Writing, which will be held at Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana,
U.S.A. on September 25-26, 1998.
 
The deadline for registration is September 1, 1998 and participation is
limited to the first 100 registrants. If you are interested in attending
the symposium, we recommend that you register as soon as possible to
secure your spot.
 
Rooms will be available at the Union Club Hotel or the University Inn.
Please mention this symposium when making your reservation. To make a
reservation, call:
 
    The Union Club Hotel: 1-800-320-6291 or 765-494-8900
    The University Inn: 1-800-777-9808 or 765-463-5511
 
Additional information, including presentation titles, is available at the
following website:
 
     http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda/symposium/
 
If you have any questions, please feel free to contact Tony Silva
<tony@purdue.edu> or Paul Kei Matsuda <pmatsuda@purdue.edu>.
 
====================================================================
 Paul Kei Matsuda              http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda/
 Department of English                   email: pmatsuda@purdue.edu
 Purdue University                       office phone: 765-494-3324
 West Lafayette IN 47907-1356        home phone & fax: 765-742-4256
=====================================================================
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Ed,
 
Talent is hardly irrelevant, but neither is it sufficient.  When I
was in the Iowa workshop I heard lots of variations on the "talent
vrs. labor" theme.  I think folks said it there because the place was
full of "talented" writers many of whom spent their time waiting for
inspiration.  Thus, the cognate chestnut about not waiting for the
muse but going after it with a stick.  Also, it seems to me that
one important theme of the entire process movement had to do with
a kind of faith in labor.  The promise was that if a writer-- any
writer, one supposes-- were willing to work hard, they could produce
effective prose.  As I recall the argument (and I'm not sure I do)
to see composition focused largely on "talent" (as opposed to process)
was to make composition programs a tool in identifying and sorting those
who culd write from those who could not.
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
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Hi, Sharon--I was recently surprised to learn that Becky Stephens had been
collecting checks and had an account in her name here for LLAD
subscriptions.  We cannot, according to university policy, do this.  The
subscriptions need to be handled either at your institution or at Michael's
(the managing editor can solicit subscriptions, but cannot handle the
money).  Becky has closed out the account and the money is now sitting on
my desk--including three uncashed checks.  Please advise me as to how to
handle the money, which is over $400.  Thanks very much.
 
Sue
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Well, looks like I did it--sent a private message to the whole list.  Sorry
folks!  I'm still suffering from jet lag, but that's no excuse!
 
Sue McLeod
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Susan McLeod wrote:
 
>Well, looks like I did it--sent a private message to the whole list.  Sorry
>folks!  I'm still suffering from jet lag, but that's no excuse!
 
Yeah, wouldn't you just know it.  When most of us send personal mail to the
list, we make complete fools of ourselves and reveal our deepest flaws.
When Sue McLeod does it, she "reveals" competence and ethics.
 
Okay, is that talent or labor?
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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Talent or labor?  Sue McLeod?  Knowing Sue, I would say it's bound to be
both.  But note that she also sings in the choir.
 
Rich
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On Tue, 18 Aug 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Talent or labor?  Sue McLeod?  Knowing Sue, I would say it's bound to be
> both.  But note that she also sings in the choir.
>
I'd go even farther to suggest that because she also sings in the choir
that the binary of talent vs. labor is one that simply couldn't apply to
Sue's acumen...>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 10:04:20 EST5EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth VanderLei <bvlei@LEGACY.CALVIN.EDU>
Organization: Calvin College
Subject:      WP website
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
I'm pursuing a grant to create a website that integrates our
FY writing program, our writing center, and our WAC program.  Thus,
it would have as its audience comp students, students writing in
other courses, comp faculty, and instructors using writing in other
courses.  Oh yeah, and parts of it should be interactive.  Can any of
you direct me to writing program websites that do all (or some) of
these things?  What are the issues I should consider when crafting
the architecture of the web site and the proposal itself? Thanks for
your help.
 
 
 
Elizabeth Vander Lei
Deparment of English
Calvin College
3201 Burton St SE
Grand Rapids, MI 49546
616.957.6434
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 07:34:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WP website
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain
 
Beth,
Our composition program website does some of these things.  You can find it
at http://www.asu.edu/clas/english/composition
We keep adding to it almost every day.
Best,
Duane
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Beth VanderLei [SMTP:bvlei@LEGACY.CALVIN.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, August 18, 1998 3:04 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      WP website
>
> I'm pursuing a grant to create a website that integrates our
> FY writing program, our writing center, and our WAC program.  Thus,
> it would have as its audience comp students, students writing in
> other courses, comp faculty, and instructors using writing in other
> courses.  Oh yeah, and parts of it should be interactive.  Can any of
> you direct me to writing program websites that do all (or some) of
> these things?  What are the issues I should consider when crafting
> the architecture of the web site and the proposal itself? Thanks for
> your help.
>
>
>
> Elizabeth Vander Lei
> Deparment of English
> Calvin College
> 3201 Burton St SE
> Grand Rapids, MI 49546
> 616.957.6434
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 11:07:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WP website
In-Reply-To:  <82E57D16D1D7D111A6B300A0C99B5410CC21D5@mainex2.asu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Beth--
 
We (myself and a really talented new grad from our MFA program) have been
working on a site for our Composition Program this summer.  It is almost
ready for posting.
 
I am assuming that it will be connected to the website for the university
when it has been posted (if that's the term)--
 
http://www.gmu.edu  and follow the links through academic programs to the
English dept to the comp program--
 
I'll try to remember to let the group know when we are "official"--
 
Ruth
 
 
On Tue, 18 Aug 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
 
> Beth,
> Our composition program website does some of these things.  You can find it
> at http://www.asu.edu/clas/english/composition
> We keep adding to it almost every day.
> Best,
> Duane
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: Beth VanderLei [SMTP:bvlei@LEGACY.CALVIN.EDU]
> > Sent: Tuesday, August 18, 1998 3:04 AM
> > To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> > Subject:      WP website
> >
> > I'm pursuing a grant to create a website that integrates our
> > FY writing program, our writing center, and our WAC program.  Thus,
> > it would have as its audience comp students, students writing in
> > other courses, comp faculty, and instructors using writing in other
> > courses.  Oh yeah, and parts of it should be interactive.  Can any of
> > you direct me to writing program websites that do all (or some) of
> > these things?  What are the issues I should consider when crafting
> > the architecture of the web site and the proposal itself? Thanks for
> > your help.
> >
> >
> >
> > Elizabeth Vander Lei
> > Deparment of English
> > Calvin College
> > 3201 Burton St SE
> > Grand Rapids, MI 49546
> > 616.957.6434
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 08:29:22 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene Clark <iclark@RCF.USC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WP website at USC
In-Reply-To:  <199808181405.KAA12031@ursa.calvin.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
The Writing Program at USC includes several interactive features you might
find of interest. The address is   http://www.usc.edu/dept/LAS/writing/
 
Look particularly at Thought Collectors and the annotated essays with
side-by-side and hypertext commentary.
 
Irene Clark  Ph.D.
Co-Director
The Writing Program
University of Southern California
213 740-0231
iclark@mizar.usc.edu
 
 
 
                         ___________________________________
                       /__________________________________/|
                      |             Irene L. Clark Ph.D.
|  |
                      |     Co-director,  The  Writing Program           |
|
                      |      University of Southern California
|  |
                      |   iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-0231          |  |
                      |___________________________________|/
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 11:53:30 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Clyde Moneyhun" <camoneyh@CIS.YSU.EDU>
Subject:      Query on texts for comp course
In-Reply-To:  <l03110700b1ff4d3731d6@DialupEudora>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Dear Friends:
 
I'm in the process of transforming a syllabus for an "ordinary" comp
course I teach into an "honors" course.  It's a required second-quarter
research paper class.  I've taught it 7 or 8 times now and base it on a
notion of "civic writing."  To see specific assignments, see the most
current syllabus website at <http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh/551sum98.htm>
 
I sketch for the students the historic links between rhetoric (esp. public
speaking) and democracy.  There's little room in the "ordinary" course to
do much more--but for the "honors" course, I'd like to assign some
reading.  What can people suggest?  In addition to the links between
rhetoric and democracy from classical times to now, I'd also like to find
some popular stuff about "the state of the national dialogue" on public
issues in the U.S. today.
 
Many thanks.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 10:12:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Norgaard Rolf <norgaard@SPOT.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Query on texts for comp course
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.980818114713.19682A-100000@toons.cis.ysu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Clyde--
 
I'd suggest an essay by Christopher Lasch titled "The Lost Art of
Political Argument."  It was excerpted in 1990 in _Harper's_, and appears
in that excertped version  in Gary Hatch's _Arguing in Communities_
(Mayfield 1996).  I don't have the reference to the full article at hand.
(Perhaps others can jump in with that information.)
 
What I appreciate about the essay is how it redraws the relationship
between information and argument, in an age all too enamoured with
information per se.
 
I'm interested in what others will suggest in response to your query. Good
luck with the course.
 
 
Dr. Rolf Norgaard
University Writing Program
Campus Box 359
University of Colorado at Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309-0359
 
(303) 492-3605
FAX (303) 492-7877
E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
 
 
On Tue, 18 Aug 1998, Dr. Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
> Dear Friends:
>
> I'm in the process of transforming a syllabus for an "ordinary" comp
> course I teach into an "honors" course.  It's a required second-quarter
> research paper class.  I've taught it 7 or 8 times now and base it on a
> notion of "civic writing."  To see specific assignments, see the most
> current syllabus website at <http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh/551sum98.htm>
>
> I sketch for the students the historic links between rhetoric (esp. public
> speaking) and democracy.  There's little room in the "ordinary" course to
> do much more--but for the "honors" course, I'd like to assign some
> reading.  What can people suggest?  In addition to the links between
> rhetoric and democracy from classical times to now, I'd also like to find
> some popular stuff about "the state of the national dialogue" on public
> issues in the U.S. today.
>
> Many thanks.
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
> (330) 742-1649                          English Department
> camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
> http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>
>         How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>                                                 -- Annie Dillard
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 12:00:54 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diana George <dgeorge@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Query on texts for comp course
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.980818114713.19682A-100000@toons.cis.ysu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Clyde:
        I think you'll want to take a look at John Trimbur's new book _Call
to Write_. It's available from Longman.
                        Diana George
 
>Dear Friends:
>
>I'm in the process of transforming a syllabus for an "ordinary" comp
>course I teach into an "honors" course.  It's a required second-quarter
>research paper class.  I've taught it 7 or 8 times now and base it on a
>notion of "civic writing."  To see specific assignments, see the most
>current syllabus website at <http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh/551sum98.htm>
>
>I sketch for the students the historic links between rhetoric (esp. public
>speaking) and democracy.  There's little room in the "ordinary" course to
>do much more--but for the "honors" course, I'd like to assign some
>reading.  What can people suggest?  In addition to the links between
>rhetoric and democracy from classical times to now, I'd also like to find
>some popular stuff about "the state of the national dialogue" on public
>issues in the U.S. today.
>
>Many thanks.
>
>-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
>Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
>(330) 742-1649                          English Department
>camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
>http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>
>        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>                                                -- Annie Dillard
>
>-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
 
        Diana George
        Humanities Department
        Michigan Technological University
        1400 Townsend Dr.
        Houghton, MI 49931
 
        (906) 487-2016
        (906) 482-7016
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 11:56:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <Bruce_Leland@CCMAIL.WIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WP website
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Writing this kind of multiple-audience website can be tricky!
I don't think ours really works for a student audience, though
the resources for students are there and some faculty link their
course pages to the appropriate sections of the WP site.
 
It's about to get a serious revision, but the current incarnation
of the WIU WP site is at
http://www.wiu.edu/users/mieng/wiu/write/wwp.htm
 
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
 
_______________________ Reply Separator _______________________
 
Subject: WP website
Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at Internet
Date:    8/18/98 10:04 AM
 
I'm pursuing a grant to create a website that integrates our
FY writing program, our writing center, and our WAC program.  Thus,
it would have as its audience comp students, students writing in
other courses, comp faculty, and instructors using writing in other
courses.  Oh yeah, and parts of it should be interactive.  Can any of
you direct me to writing program websites that do all (or some) of
these things?  What are the issues I should consider when crafting
the architecture of the web site and the proposal itself? Thanks for
your help.
 
 
 
Elizabeth Vander Lei
Deparment of English
Calvin College
3201 Burton St SE
Grand Rapids, MI 49546
616.957.6434
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 10:11:00 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: oops
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%98081805511104@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Keith, you are too kind, as are others who have responded.  Finding a note
we thought we had written privately has suddenly been broadcast to the
world is a humbling experience, and I probably deserved it, since I tend to
get rather cross when I find such mail from other folks in my email box.
Thanks for responding with generosity rather than (as I do) with the
impatient "delete."
 
Here's a thought for the list.  Email has given me a whole new way of
corresponding with and interacting with people, and for the most part, I
find it a wonderful communication tool.  But I'm still operating under some
old assumptions about and habits of composing when I type stuff into my
computer to send off into the ether.  That sometimes gets me into trouble.
Besides the usual advice we give our students about nettiquette and the
public nature of email, what else should be thinking about with regard to
this new mode of communication--what new habits and assumptions do we/I
need to develop as I compose in this mode?  I know some of you out there
have thought and written about this issue, so forgive me if I'm asking an
obvious question.  But I'm going to be using a lot of electronic
composition assignments in a class I'm teaching this Fall, so it's on my
mind.
 
Cheers, Sue
 
>Susan McLeod wrote:
>
>>Well, looks like I did it--sent a private message to the whole list.  Sorry
>>folks!  I'm still suffering from jet lag, but that's no excuse!
>
>Yeah, wouldn't you just know it.  When most of us send personal mail to the
>list, we make complete fools of ourselves and reveal our deepest flaws.
>When Sue McLeod does it, she "reveals" competence and ethics.
>
>Okay, is that talent or labor?
>
>++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
>Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
>Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
>Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
>"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
>++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 12:41:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene Ward <iward@KSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WP website
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Beth,
 
I'm in the process of creating such a www site for our new computerized
first-year sections.  The Architecture is there much of the detail needs to
be finished.   You are welcome to look.  Be sure to get a good www authoring
program in your grant. It makes putting up pages significantly faster and
they look better too.  Let me know how your site goes.  My URL is
http://writing.engl.ksu.edu/
 
 
Irene Ward, Director, Expository Writing
Department of English
Kansas State University
Manhattan, KS  66506
785.532.2171
-----Original Message-----
From: Beth VanderLei <bvlei@LEGACY.CALVIN.EDU>
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Date: Tuesday, August 18, 1998 9:17 AM
Subject: WP website
 
 
I'm pursuing a grant to create a website that integrates our
FY writing program, our writing center, and our WAC program.  Thus,
it would have as its audience comp students, students writing in
other courses, comp faculty, and instructors using writing in other
courses.  Oh yeah, and parts of it should be interactive.  Can any of
you direct me to writing program websites that do all (or some) of
these things?  What are the issues I should consider when crafting
the architecture of the web site and the proposal itself? Thanks for
your help.
 
 
 
Elizabeth Vander Lei
Deparment of English
Calvin College
3201 Burton St SE
Grand Rapids, MI 49546
616.957.6434
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 16:46:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Burnes <Pat_Burnes@UMIT.MAINE.EDU>
Organization: University of Maine
Subject:      Re: Query on texts for comp course
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 8bit
 
YOu might think about using A Nation of Spectators:  How Civic
Disengagement Weakens America and What We Can Do About It.  It's the
final report of The National Commission on Civic Renewal.  Address is
3111 Van Munching Hall, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland,
20742.  Phone is (301) 405-2790.  I should add that I have not yet read
the report--I sent for it for use with a course I teach.  It just
arrived.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Aug 1998 17:33:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael Steven Marx <mmarx@SCOTT.SKIDMORE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WP website
In-Reply-To:  <199808181405.KAA12031@ursa.calvin.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Beth,
   Under the auspices of the Skidmore College All-College Writing Board, I
have created a website primarily devoted to writing and WAC at Skidmore.
The URL is
 
http://www.skidmore.edu/academics/writingbrd/index.htm
 
I hope you find it useful.  It is primarily geared toward faculty, with our
writing center website providing information more for students.
 
Please feel free to contact me if you have any questions or if I can be of
assistance.
 
Michael Marx
 
 
At 10:04 AM 8/18/98 +0000, you wrote:
>I'm pursuing a grant to create a website that integrates our
>FY writing program, our writing center, and our WAC program.  Thus,
>it would have as its audience comp students, students writing in
>other courses, comp faculty, and instructors using writing in other
>courses.  Oh yeah, and parts of it should be interactive.  Can any of
>you direct me to writing program websites that do all (or some) of
>these things?  What are the issues I should consider when crafting
>the architecture of the web site and the proposal itself? Thanks for
>your help.
>
>
>
>Elizabeth Vander Lei
>Deparment of English
>Calvin College
>3201 Burton St SE
>Grand Rapids, MI 49546
>616.957.6434
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 03:52:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      CFP: '99 Burke Conference
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Dear WPA-Lers,
 
Hope some of you find this Call of interest.  Please pardon the
cross-postings!  Anyone with questions is welcome to contact me at
dblake@siu.edu  --Regards, Dave Blakesley
 
********************
CALL FOR PAPERS
"CULTURE, CRITICISM, DIALECTIC:
ENGAGING KENNETH BURKE"
CONFERENCE OF THE KENNETH BURKE SOCIETY
MAY 20-23, 1999
IOWA CITY, IOWA
 
The Fourth Triennial Conference of the Kenneth Burke Society will
convene on the campus of the University of Iowa in Iowa City, Iowa, May
20-23, 1999, on the theme "Culture, Criticism, Dialectic:  Engaging
Kenneth Burke."  Hosted by the Department of Communication Studies at
the University of Iowa, the conference features diverse opportunities
for engagement:
 
* plenary keynote addresses * concurrent panel sessions * seminar
sessions* informal but topical "post-prandial parlor" conversations*
special and ongoing events, including video screenings, publishers'
exhibits, photograph and artifact displays, and WWW projects* awards
ceremonies*critics' roundtable discussion, featuring the keynote
speakers*on-going conversations, into the evening
 
Keynote speakers for the conference will be Jane Blankenship, Michael
Calvin McGee, and William R. Rueckert.
 
The Society invites submissions of papers, abstracts, or program
proposals.  Topics are open to any subject related to Burkean
scholarship. The deadline for all submissions is December 15, 1998.
Each paper accepted for the program will be considered for a volume
planned to come out of the conference. Awards will be given for both Top
Graduate Student Paper and Top Paper overall.  Only complete papers
sumitted by December 15 will be eligible for awards; please identify
student papers as such in the submission cover letter only.  Texts of
all submissions (papers, 300-500 word abstracts or program proposals)
should be prepared for blind review.  Please send three copies of all
submissions to David Blakesley, Department of English, Southern Illinois
University, Carbondale, IL 62901-4503; or James F. Klumpp, Department of
Speech Communication, University of Maryland, College Park MD
20742-7635.  Paper and proposal selections will be announced by February
15, 1999.
 
The Society also calls for nominations for awards in the following
categories: Lifetime Achievement, Distinguished Service, and Emerging
Scholar.  The Lifetime Achievement Award recognizes sustained excellence
in Burkean scholarship and pedagogy; previous recipients are Leland
Griffin (1990), William Rueckert (1993), and Bernard Brock (1996).  The
Distinguished Service Award rewards major contributions to the work of
the Society; previous recipients are Sharon Dailey (1990), James
Chesebro (1993), and Dale Bertelson (1996).  The Emerging Scholar Award
honors a young scholar whose early work shows most promise for long term
contributions to Burke studies; previous recipients are Dale Bertelson
(1993) and Mark Wright.(1996).  Nominations should include a brief
rationale qualifying candidates for the Awards for which they are
nominated.  All nominations are confidential.  Deadline for all
nominations is December 15, 1998.  Please submit nominations to C. Allen
Carter, 4320 Lyrewood, Norman, OK 73072, email: mcarter944@aol.com.
 
The Society also invites self-nominations for topical seminars engaging
the work of Kenneth Burke.  The immediate goal of each seminar is to
allow a group of participants to explore a specific topic of pivotal
common interest in multiple sessions spread throughout the conference;
however, the ultimate goal is to enable participants to develop research
questions and scholarly agenda that guide further work on the seminar
topic.  Seminar particpants will prepare and present position papers,
although formats may vary among the seminars.  Paper and program
submittors are also encouraged to participate in the seminar series.  In
order to self-nominate for seminar inclusion, please send your name,
contact information, and a rank order for your preferred three (3)
seminars selections to David Cratis Williams, Burke Conference Planner,
Department of English, University of Puerto Rico, PO Box 23356, San
Juan, PR 00931-3356.  Every effort will be made to honor seminar
preferences.  The deadline for self-nominations is  January 15, 1999.
Seminar placement will be announced by February 15, after which seminar
participants will be contacted by the coordinators of their seminars
with information concerning specific procedures for each seminar.
Questions concerning each seminar can be directed to the coordinator of
that seminar.  In indicating seminar preferences, please clearly
identify the seminars by both title and coordinator.  The seminars and
coordinators are as following:
 
        1.) Back to Basics: Applying Burkean Thought in the Undergraduate
Classroom
             Seminar Coordinator: Dennis Ciesielski, University of
Wisconsin--Platteville
 
        Overview:  Based on the presumption that scholarship informs pedagogy
and pedagogy drives scholarship, this seminar proposes that we introduce
Burke's ideas and theoretical approaches into the undergraduate
classroom with an emphasis on general education or core courses.
Approaching "entry-level" college thinking from Burke's rhetorical
perspective might open new venues for learning and interdisciplinary
collaboration, and compel incoming students to become participants in
their education rather than buying into the competitive aspect Burke
sees as exclusive and socially counterproductive.
        Contact Information: Dennis Ciesielski, Department of Humanities,
University of Wisconsin - Platteville, 1 University Plaza, Platteville,
WI 53818. Email:  ciesielski@uwplatt.edu.  Office Phone: (608) 342-1908.
 
        2) Kenneth Burke and American Poetry
            Seminar Coordinator: Miriam Marty Clark, Auburn University
 
Overview:  This seminar explores Burke's profoundly important and
generative relationship to American poets and poetry from the 1920s to
the 1990s, from Pound and Williams to Ammons and Nemerov.   The seminar
comprises three overlapping areas of study: 1) Burke's poetics,
beginning with Counter-Statement, particularly as those are (or can be)
addressed to lyric texts;  2)  his analytical and critical writings on
poets and poetry together with his engagements (through essays, reviews,
talks, and letters) of other critical movements, particularly the New
Criticism and Deconstruction, which focus significant energies on lyric
poetry; 3) and his influence, which is established through friendships
with American poets (Williams, Moore, Ransom, Roethke, Nemerov) and
associations with critics and theorists (Cowley, Ransom, Tate,
Blackmur,  Bloom, Donoghue, DeMan) of poetry.  The primary purpose of
the seminar is to develop a fuller understanding of Burke's
contributions to poetry, poetry criticism, and  literary theory in the
twentieth century and so to expand our knowledge of his complex
contributions to American intellectual life.
        Contact Information: Miriam Marty Clark, Department of English, 9030
Haley Center, Auburn University, Auburn, AL 36849-5203. Email:
clarkmm@mail.auburn.edu
 
 
        3.) Burke and Ethics
              Seminar Coordinator: Timothy W. Crusius, Southern Methodist
University
 
        Overview:  The purpose of the seminar is to explore the intriguing
problem of ethics, after Nietzsche, in the "postmodern condition," and
to do this in the context of Burke's career-long preoccupation with the
ethical. As we know, for Burke ethics is not simply arbitrary or an
example of the will to power, but ontological, rooted especially in the
being of language, in the negative and the tendency to be "rotten with
perfection." Thus, for him, there is no route "beyond good and evil."
But there is also no urge on his part to return to classical ethics,
whether "after Aristotle" or "after  Kant."  So there are many
unanswered questions, among them the following we shall address:
         --How should we characterize Burke's own ethics?
         --How did Burke pose and approach the question?
         --What happened to the Ethics of Motives?
         --Compared to other philosophers of his time, how well did
Burke cope with the question of          ethics?
         --What can Burke contribute to the postmodern conversation
about ethics?
        Contact Information:  Timothy W. Crusius, Department of English,
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, TX 75275; office phone:  (214)
768-4363; e-mail: tcrusius@mail.smu.edu
 
        4.) Kenneth Burke and the American Philosophical Tradition
             Seminar Coordinator: David Hildebrand, University of Texas at
Austin
 
        Overview:  At the present time, Burke's work is rarely invoked by
philosophy at all, not even by American philosophers. This is
surprising, given the abundance of important parallels between Burke's
views and American philosophy, especially pragmatism. Participants in
this seminar would
        (1) investigate points of identification and division between Burke and
American philosophical traditions;
        (2) discuss what it means to categorize Burke as a philosopher, and
thus how doing so can transform our understanding of Burke's critical
project(s), as well as philosophy's;
        (3) discuss the practical and ameliorative implications of these works
for contemporary American life.
        Contact Information:  David L. Hildebrand, 2300 Enfield Road, Apt. D,
Austin, Texas 78703  phone: (512) 469-0628; e-mail:
hilde@uts.cc.utexas.edu
 
 
        5.)  Burke, Phenomenology, and Existentialism: Can They Dance?
              Seminar Coordinator: Wade Kenny, University of Dayton
 
        Overview:  Burke's relationship to phenomenology and existentialism is
checkered.  On the one hand he is at times quite critical of writers
such as Heidegger and Sartre; on the other he explicitly employs writers
such as Kierkegaard and Nietzsche in developing some of his fundamental
ideas, and ironically produces ways of thinking that are very similar to
the existentialist arguments that have been put forth in this century by
Sartre and Heidegger for example.  In this seminar, we will explore some
of the key ideas in both existentialism and Burkology with a view toward
mergers and divisions. Discussions may revolve around connections with
specific scholars, like Levinas, Sartre, Unamuno, Heidegger,
Merleau-Ponty, or around specific issues such as the relationship
between Heidegger's argument that things come into being through a
dialectic between hiddeness and unhiddeness and Burke's notion of the
terministic screen.
        Contact Information: Wade Kenny, Communication Department, University
of Dayton, Dayton, OH 45469-1419; e-mail: Kenny@riker.stjoe.udayton.edu
 
        6. )  The Enthymeme as the Body of Proof in Burke's Rhetoric?
               Seminar Coordinator: Tilly Warnock, University of Arizona
 
        Overview:  This seminar builds on Don M. Burks's insight in "Dramatic
Irony, Collaboration, and Kenneth Burke's Theory of Form" that Burke is
"preoccupied" with "what may loosely be called a theory of enthymatic
collaboration."  We will generate a definition of "enthymeme," from
Burke's two explicit uses of the term, Burks's article, and works on a
suggested reading list, to track the development of "qualitative
progression" in Counter-Statement and Burke's juxtaposition of this term
with "syllogistic progression" in "Lexicon Rhetoricae."  We will finally
assess the gains and losses of the claim that the enthymeme is the body
of proof in Burke's rhetoric.
        Contact Information:  Tilly Warnock, Department of English, University
of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85721; office phone: (520) 621-3553; fax: (520)
621-7397; e-mail: warnocks@u.arizona.edu
 
 
        7.)  Burke and the Rhetoric of the Seen
              Seminar Coordinator:  Bruce E. Gronbeck, The University of Iowa
 
        Overview:  Burke's fondness for words about words is legendary, yet it
must be remembered that he likewise appreciated visualization and
face-to-face performance as dimensions of symbolic action. Yet, Burke
left no systematic legacy on the analysis of visual, especially
mass-mediated, discourse. This seminar asks its participants to think
about specific ways in which Burkean thought, criticism, and/or
vocabulary are useful in studying especially electronic--radio,
television, film, the digitized world of the Internet--but also other
forms (e.g., theatre, demonstration, spectacle) of publicly shared,
seen, and performed discourse. There is a purposive ambiguity in this
call: ways of studying either "visual discourse" or "public performance"
are acceptable, for both are variations on the problem of understanding
how The Seen works rhetorically.  Participants may work in either or
both vocabularies when approaching their position papers. Participants
in this seminar will share, not common readings, but common screenings,
which will be sent out as soon as seminarians are selected:
                * a shortened version of "Triumph of the Will" (with English
subtitles)
                * a 1950s anti-Communist documentary
                * the joint appearance of Bill and Hilary Clinton on "60 Minutes" in
January 1992
                * scenes from the funeral of Princess Diana
                * selected political advertisements
        Contact Information:  Bruce E. Gronbeck, Obermann Center for Advanced
Studies, N134 OH, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, IA 52242; phone:
(319) 335-4034; messages: (319) 628-4033; fax: (319) 335-2930); e-mail:
bruce-gronbeck@uiowa.edu
 
 
        8.) Burke and the Rhetorical Tradition
             Seminar Coordinator:  Michael Leff, Northwestern University
 
        Overview:  The prominence of Burke's writings have encouraged, if not
forced, efforts to place Burke in relation to the rhetorical tradition.
The earliest of these efforts judged Burke in relation to the
Aristotelian tradition, either as completely compatible with it
(Holland) or as completely subversive to it (W.S. Howell). Burke has now
been placed in relation to Ciceronianism, to deconstruction, to medieval
allegorical hermeneutics, and to post-modernism.  At this point, it
seems that a new assessment is needed, taking into account the variety
and diversity of perspectives that already have appeared. Is there,
perhaps, a Burkean way of understanding how Burke may be interpreted? If
so, what would it be and how could we use it productively?  This seminar
will give special attention to the section entitled "Traditional
Principles of Rhetoric" in A Rhetoric of Motives, since this text offers
a concrete ground for beginning discussion, but all of Burke's corpus is
open for consideration. Some topics that might arise include: the
unconscious in Burke and whether it distinguishes his rhetoric from
earlier traditions; Burke's notions of substance, ambiguity,
perspective, and irony; theory and practice as conceived by Burke; style
(tropics) and invention (topics) as Burke understands them in the
tradition and in relation to his own project; concepts of agency and the
self in Burke and comparision to traditional and post-modern concepts;
Burke's view of his own placement in history and the role of eloquence
in his "counter-statement" to the prevailing attitude toward language
and knowledge.
        Contact Information:  Michael Leff, Department of Communication
Studies, Northwestern University, Evanston, IL 60208-1340; phone: (847)
831-4932; fax (708) 467-1036; e-mail: m-leff@nwu.edu.
 
 
        9.)  Art, Politics and Social Change:  Will the Real K.B. Please Stand
Up?
              Seminar Coordinator:  Kathleen Farrell, University of Iowa
 
        Overview:  Literary and rhetorical scholars have paid little attention
to Kenneth Burke's political activities and his struggle to theorize the
relationship between aesthetics, rhetoric, and political action.  This
is surprising given the Greenwich Village milieu of intellectuals and
artists. This seminar aims to focus on this aspect of Burke's work and
life, taking advantage of the recent work by Jack Selzer and primary
historical materials from the Burke archives at Penn State, the Newberry
Library in Chicago, and the James T. Farrell collection at the
University of Pennsylvania, the letters between Malcolm Cowley and
Burke, and selected essays from the "Little Magazines" including the
Dial, Contact, Seven Arts, the Masses, and the American Mercury.
        Contact Information:  Kathleen Farrell, Department of Communication
Studies University of Iowa, Iowa City IA 52242; phone: (319) 353-2253;
email:  kathleen-farrell@uiowa.edu
 
Finally, the Society invites persons and/or departments with videotapes,
audiotapes, photographs or accounts of Kenneth Burke who would be
willing to show, display or otherwise share those materials at the
Conference to contact J. Clarke Rountree, Department of Communication
Arts, University of Alabama at Huntsville, Morton Hall, Huntsville, AL
35899-00001; office phone: (205)-895-6645; e-mail: rountrj@email.uah.edu
 
The 1999 Conference is hosted by the A. Craig Baird Center for Public
Advocacy and Debate and the Department of Communication Studies,
University of Iowa. The conference hotel is the Holiday Inn of Iowa
City, which also will host the opening reception and other social
activities. Special events are planned at Old Capital, the Iowa Union,
the Becker Communication Studies Building, and the Amana Colonies. It's
an easy walk from the Holiday Inn to the campus buildings, and buses to
the Amana Colonies will be provided for those who fly in. Other tours
can be set up to the Amish villages south of Iowa City and to the
Herbert Hoover Presidential Libary, ten miles away. Registration
material will be available by March.
 
Inquiries should be directed to the relevant conference planner:
 
Awards:  C Allen Carter, 4320 Lyrewood, Norman, OK 73072, email:
mcarter944@aol.com.
 
Local Arrangements:  Bruce Gronbeck, Department of Communication
Studies, 105 BCSB, University of Iowa, Iowa City, IA 52242-1498; phone:
(319) 335-4034; messages: (319) 628-4033; fax: (319) 335-2930); e-mail:
bruce-gronbeck@uiowa.edu
 
Program Planning and Seminars:  James F. Klumpp, Department of Speech
Communication, University of Maryland, College Park MD 20742-7635.
Fax:  301-314-9471.  Email: jk44@umail.umd.edu; or,  David Blakesley
Department of English, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale,
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503.  Fax: 618-453-3253.  Email: dblake@siu.edu.
 
Chief Conference Planner:  David Cratis Williams, Department of English,
University of Puerto Rico, PO Box 23356, San Juan, Puerto Rico
00931-3356.  Office phone: (787) 764-0000, ext. 3797 or 2553.  E-mail:
davidcratiswilliams@worldnet.att.net
 
Additional conference information will be posted on the following
websites: "Burke-L":
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html.
"Kenneth Burke Society":  http://www.engl.duq/servus/kennethburke/
 
 
--
************************************************************************
David Blakesley
Director of Writing Studies in English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
 
Visit the Virtual Burkeian Parlor (home of "Burke-L") at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html
 
************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 06:19:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WP website
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I'm not surprised to see so many fine sites on the web maintained by
WPAs for their programs.  At SIUC, our whole website for the Dept. grew
out of our effort a long time ago to establish a Net presence for our
writing and rhet/comp programs.  I've been serving as a webmaster of a
huge site for just over a year now, and although it takes some work
(lots, actually), it's work that helps me tap into the flow of
information that runs into, out of, and through our Dept.  I think it
was Lyotard who noted somewhere that in the postmodern world of
electronic media, people who have some control over the flow of
information are conduits of power relations.  As I see it, a WPA needs
whatever sort of power she/he can get; it's often in short supply in
many traditional English departments.
 
Beth, the first thing I would recommend would be to peruse the many fine
sites already posted by WPA-Lers, find a few you like, then construct a
model from those.  Tap the many talents of your students (grad. and
undergrad).  Web site development is great and very practical experience
for them, and they can do excellent work.  Building an interactive site
is a great challenge.  We've attempted some of that at our site (e.g.,
"Grammar On-Line" and a Directed Self-Placement questionnaire, with
plans
to include a threaded discussion list for GAs and faculty).  In terms of
architecture, the one thing I've learned is to not underestimate the
value of white space, of quick loading pages, and of easy navigation.
It's possible to get fancy and adhere to those values, but it takes some
ingenuity and lots of time.  When you write your proposal, you might
note that in addition to functioning as the glue of a program, your
website can play a very important role in the recruitment of faculty and
graduate students and, indirectly, as a catalyst for positive relations
among the many people that make a program work.
 
FWIW, our site at SIUC for Writing Studies is at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/writing/wstudies.html
 
If you're interested in seeing how the page fits in with a total
package, start with the Dept. home page at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/
 
(Our cleverest invention is the Electronic Correlatives page, a.k.a.
"related sites.")
 
Regards,
Dave Blakesley
 
Beth VanderLei wrote:
>
> I'm pursuing a grant to create a website that integrates our
> FY writing program, our writing center, and our WAC program.  Thus,
> it would have as its audience comp students, students writing in
> other courses, comp faculty, and instructors using writing in other
> courses.  Oh yeah, and parts of it should be interactive.  Can any of
> you direct me to writing program websites that do all (or some) of
> these things?  What are the issues I should consider when crafting
> the architecture of the web site and the proposal itself? Thanks for
> your help.
 
--
************************************************************************
David Blakesley
Director of Writing Studies in English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
 
Visit the Virtual Burkeian Parlor (home of "Burke-L") at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html
 
************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 08:58:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Clyde Moneyhun" <camoneyh@CIS.YSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: oops
In-Reply-To:  <l03130303b1ff6fce0c1b@[134.121.50.17]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Sue and others:
 
The one thing I need to work on, I know, when it comes to e-mail style is
keeping the messages short and punchy.  I'll note that D. Schwalm is
especially good at this--Ed White too I think.  More than one screen or
two is usually too much for ordinary e-communication, esp. a listserv like
this one, I think.  So while the nature of the thing is spontaneous and
all that, I need to give my messages enough planning to keep them concise.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 09:06:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: oops
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.980819085612.21901B-100000@toons.cis.ysu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Sue and others--
 
Along Clyde's line of thinking--we need to consider the screen as a
rhetorical space (or as physically spacial as one can get in the virtual
world) . And as such, with its limited size, I am always
dismayed when I see lengthy messages without respite.
 
Instead I prefer reading--and try to construct--messages that have
frequent breaks in them.  And I try to use more bullets than I would in a
paper-based message.
 
I have also tried in messages to my students to provide a "map" at the
beginning of a necessarily lengthy message.  Usually I have to construct
this map after I have written the message but the point is to let them
know what to expect.
 
Email sets up an interesting relationship with one's audience, too, as a
link between the oral and the written--so style takes on an amorphous
shape.
 
One thing to warn students about is the intractibility of the "send
message" command.  Once sent there is no getting a message back--and so
venting to a prof needs to be postponed and revisisted before it is sent.
 
Ruth
 
 
On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, Dr. Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
> Sue and others:
>
> The one thing I need to work on, I know, when it comes to e-mail style is
> keeping the messages short and punchy.  I'll note that D. Schwalm is
> especially good at this--Ed White too I think.  More than one screen or
> two is usually too much for ordinary e-communication, esp. a listserv like
> this one, I think.  So while the nature of the thing is spontaneous and
> all that, I need to give my messages enough planning to keep them concise.
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
> (330) 742-1649                          English Department
> camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
> http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>
>         How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>                                                 -- Annie Dillard
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 09:47:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement Question
In-Reply-To:  <msg442913.thr-476f43a1.58dc45@monterey.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Susan,
 
We are considering setting up a portfolio-based assessment to allow
students to "test out" of our FYC course in our program rather than the
current 3-hour exam.
 
To that end, do you (or others on the list) have any research literature,
descriptions of similar programs already in place, anecdotes, etc., that
you would be willing to share with me?  I'd appreciate any help--
 
Ruth
 
 
 
On Sun, 16 Aug 1998, Susan Wyche wrote:
 
> I'd like to put in a plug for multiple uses of portfolios and portfolio
> readings--and describe the plans taking shape at CSU Monterey Bay to
> foster those multiple uses.
>         This year, teachers and students at CSUMB will begin participating in
> a portfolio program which will serve:  1) for placement of incoming
> first-year students;
 
> Susan Wyche, Director
> University Writing Program
> CSU Monterey Bay
> Seaside, CA 93955
> (831) 582-3091
>
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 06:56:25 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: oops
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 08/19/98 06:05
 
It's going to be fun on this thread watching everyone try to do what they say
they do on email while they are doing it. So far, Clyde has been concise and
Ruth has used lots of white space. Anyone want to claim to be witty?
Intelligent? To have moral standards higher than Orrin Hatch (who, if you
listen to the news, is about average in Washington)? I claim to be done.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 09:18:48 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: oops
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
David, I'm convinced that my email posts are never long enoug.
 
Rich
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 09:30:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         William A Pedersen <wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: oops
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%98081906562660@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
The only reason Orrin Hatch has not had an affair, if true, is that no
reasonable woman would find his mean-spiritedness attractive, and few of
the crazies would either.
 
When Jesus said, "Judge not lest ye be judged," these people were't
listening.  There but for the Grace of God.....
 
There is no "IF" in "Love thy neighbor."  Yes, I know, but I just can't
love Orrin Hatch.
 
On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> It's going to be fun on this thread watching everyone try to do what they say
> they do on email while they are doing it. So far, Clyde has been concise and
> Ruth has used lots of white space. Anyone want to claim to be witty?
> Intelligent? To have moral standards higher than Orrin Hatch (who, if you
> listen to the news, is about average in Washington)? I claim to be done.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 09:32:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         William A Pedersen <wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: oops
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.980819085612.21901B-100000@toons.cis.ysu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
May I humbly suggest that we don't want to stifle someone who is on a good
roll.  This list generates so much in pure gold commentary that I, for the
good of my own self, just say,  "OK, Bill.  Calm down and read that long
message--it will be worth it."  Of course, that kind of depends on who is
doing the writing......
 
On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, Dr. Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
> Sue and others:
>
> The one thing I need to work on, I know, when it comes to e-mail style is
> keeping the messages short and punchy.  I'll note that D. Schwalm is
> especially good at this--Ed White too I think.  More than one screen or
> two is usually too much for ordinary e-communication, esp. a listserv like
> this one, I think.  So while the nature of the thing is spontaneous and
> all that, I need to give my messages enough planning to keep them concise.
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
> (330) 742-1649                          English Department
> camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
> http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>
>         How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>                                                 -- Annie Dillard
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Aug 1998 12:40:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: oops
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.96.980819093041.14573E-100000@orion>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Bill et al--
 
When I see a long message, I usually print it out.  Now, I realize that
this reliance on hard copy runs counter to the spirit of online
interaction but...
 
I can't read stuff on the screen.  How do you all do it?
 
Ruth
 
 
On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, William A Pedersen wrote:
 
> May I humbly suggest that we don't want to stifle someone who is on a good
> roll.  This list generates so much in pure gold commentary that I, for the
> good of my own self, just say,  "OK, Bill.  Calm down and read that long
> message--it will be worth it."  Of course, that kind of depends on who is
> doing the writing......
>
> On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, Dr. Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
>
> > Sue and others:
> >
> > The one thing I need to work on, I know, when it comes to e-mail style is
> > keeping the messages short and punchy.  I'll note that D. Schwalm is
> > especially good at this--Ed White too I think.  More than one screen or
> > two is usually too much for ordinary e-communication, esp. a listserv like
> > this one, I think.  So while the nature of the thing is spontaneous and
> > all that, I need to give my messages enough planning to keep them concise.
> >
> > -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
> > (330) 742-1649                          English Department
> > camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
> > http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
> >
> >         How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
> >                                                 -- Annie Dillard
> >
> > -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> >
>
> Bill
>                 since feelings are first
>                 whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                 will never really kiss you
>
>                                         ----e e cummings
> ----------------------
> William A Pedersen
> wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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My husband claims that the Congress won't do much to Bill b/c they would
really hate to have the same kind of attention paid to their own personal
lives.  We'll see. . .
 
Ruth
 
On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, William A Pedersen wrote:
 
> The only reason Orrin Hatch has not had an affair, if true, is that no
> reasonable woman would find his mean-spiritedness attractive, and few of
> the crazies would either.
>
> When Jesus said, "Judge not lest ye be judged," these people were't
> listening.  There but for the Grace of God.....
>
> There is no "IF" in "Love thy neighbor."  Yes, I know, but I just can't
> love Orrin Hatch.
>
> On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> > It's going to be fun on this thread watching everyone try to do what they say
> > they do on email while they are doing it. So far, Clyde has been concise and
> > Ruth has used lots of white space. Anyone want to claim to be witty?
> > Intelligent? To have moral standards higher than Orrin Hatch (who, if you
> > listen to the news, is about average in Washington)? I claim to be done.
> >
> > -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> > ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> > ___6001 South Power Road
> > ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >
>
> Bill
>                 since feelings are first
>                 whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                 will never really kiss you
>
>                                         ----e e cummings
> ----------------------
> William A Pedersen
> wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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Ruth,
 
CSUMB is an outcomes-based university (a phrase we are still trying to
understand, even as we implement it).  But this means we must offer
"independent assessments" to any student wishing to challenge our core
requirements, including English Communications.  We have a committee
which oversees that requirement.  Students sign up for independent
assessment credit, submit a portfolio of their work, and faculty from
across the curriculum review it--using the Two-Tier Method developed by
Richard Haswell.  I would be happy to send you the information we give
students, and the assessment sheets we use (we evaluate both written
and oral communications, in the form of two papers and a videotape).
 
Susan Wyche
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> On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> It's going to be fun on this thread watching everyone try to do what
> they say they do on email while they are doing it. So far, Clyde has
> been concise and Ruth has used lots of white space. Anyone want to claim
> to be witty?
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
        Did someone say witty?  Bill Pedersen and I were recently chatting
about the nature of posts specific to the the "Theory/Expressivism"
thread.  Using *Tucson* rules, we irreverently formed an explanation for
posts in that particular thread:
 
El Profundo:  These posts were so deep that Neptune could just barely
              get grips on them.   Though Rich Haswell's original post
              started as a simple enquiry, pundit after pundit tried to
              hit the list with the ultimate 'El Profundo.'
 
El Stinko:    The El Stinko posts contradicted prevailing beliefs and
              common practices.  There was no intellectual registration
              upon the readership and thus, no consensus.  With this type
              of post, however, one reader always feels he/she can earn
              pundit-points by showing the poster the standard and
              accepted guiding light, and thus, help him regain his
              senses.
 
El Bounce-o:  Some of the posts seemed so off the wall on initial reading
              that no one wanted to touch them.  Sometimes a kind person
              would get a piece of Kleenex and remove them.  Other times,
              they would just sit in the sun and wither.
 
So basically, a post doesn't have to be short, or have to to be filled
with white-space, or have to be long and thought-provoking -- as long as
it can provide grist for parody.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Chet--
 
Thanks so much for sharing the taxonomy you and Bill developed.
 
It's kind of comforting to know that I'm an El Bounce-o.  Since El
Profundo and El Stinko are clearly kinds of cigars, I am wondering if El
Bounce-o is one of those chewing gum cigars?
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
>
> To that end, do you (or others on the list) have any research literature,
> descriptions of similar programs already in place, anecdotes, etc., that
> you would be willing to share with me?  I'd appreciate any help--
 
Ruth,
        We use portfolios or AP scores as ways for students to qualify for
exemption from Rhetoric I, the first of a two course sequence which
combines oral and written argument. Students whose writing qualifies via
either route must then pass a speech exam to be exempted from Rhetoric
I.
 
        You can see an explanation and supporting documentation at:
 
http://www.tcnj.edu/~rhetoric/exemptio.html
 
 
Tim McGee
Coordinator of the Rhetoric Program
The College of New Jersey
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Barry,
      As an ex-smoker (I was up to five packs-a-day), I can recommend all
chewing gum as a way of staying 'clean.'
 
      And, of course, if Monica chewed more gum, the course of history
might be different.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, Barry Maid wrote:
>
> Chet--
>
> Thanks so much for sharing the taxonomy you and Bill developed.
>
> It's kind of comforting to know that I'm an El Bounce-o.  Since El
> Profundo and El Stinko are clearly kinds of cigars, I am wondering if El
> Bounce-o is one of those chewing gum cigars?
>
> Barry Maid
> bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Does anyone besides me like email posts that ask questions?
 
Wini
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On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
 
> My husband claims that the Congress won't do much to Bill b/c they would
> really hate to have the same kind of attention paid to their own personal
> lives.  We'll see. . .
>
> Ruth
 
 
 
And then, there's Al Gore . . .
 
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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Ruth, you are in luck.  Miami U of Oxford Ohio has been doing just what
you describe for some years and has a reliable and well developed system
in place.  You can also get documents from the program, which was
supported for a while by a FIPSE grant.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
 
> Susan,
>
> We are considering setting up a portfolio-based assessment to allow
> students to "test out" of our FYC course in our program rather than the
> current 3-hour exam.
>
> To that end, do you (or others on the list) have any research literature,
> descriptions of similar programs already in place, anecdotes, etc., that
> you would be willing to share with me?  I'd appreciate any help--
>
> Ruth
>
>
>
> On Sun, 16 Aug 1998, Susan Wyche wrote:
>
> > I'd like to put in a plug for multiple uses of portfolios and portfolio
> > readings--and describe the plans taking shape at CSU Monterey Bay to
> > foster those multiple uses.
> >         This year, teachers and students at CSUMB will begin participating in
> > a portfolio program which will serve:  1) for placement of incoming
> > first-year students;
>
> > Susan Wyche, Director
> > University Writing Program
> > CSU Monterey Bay
> > Seaside, CA 93955
> > (831) 582-3091
> >
> >
>
> Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
> Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
> George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
> Department of English  MSN 3E4
> 4400 University Drive
> Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
>
> http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
>
> All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
> expression of the writer's meanings.
>                                                         John Mayher
>
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I've been toying with the idea of a modified "self placement."  It might
work like this:  All the students have to show up for "advising" into comp
classes.  We have info like standardized test scores, high school
records--all the paper trail we can assemble.  Then, using a form, we
interview the student quickly--What did you do in this senior English
class I see?  Have you written a research paper?  Any literary analysis?
(You'd tailor the questions to tell you what you need to know to "place"
students into your school's specific courses.)  Then we hand the student a
sheet describing all the comp courses and ask where he/she thinks he/she
belongs.  We give input:  "Well, I think you might belong here
instead"--we can lean on them to go where it appears they belong--but
ultimately it's up to them.  If they are really off base (belong,
according to us, in a developmental class and insist on something like an
honors class, or vice versa), we can ask them to sign a waver absolving us
of responsibility etc.
 
Thoughts?
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Sat, 15 Aug 1998, Jane E. Hindman wrote:
 
> dan [and roger too],
>
>         what an interesting idea your "directed self placement is"--i really
> like the way you empower students to own the decision about placement, to
> take responsibility for their education from the outset.  i like how your
> system justifies and maintains the rigor of the "regular" comp course by
> making failure a definite possibility; i like that you explain to students
> exactly what the teachers want [i'd love to see the specifics of this
> explanation though to see how detailed and clear ^to them^ the criteria are].
>
>         at least upon first reflection, it doesn't seem incredibly
> problematic to me that some students (e.g. ed white's mention of more
> females than males self-assigning to lower classes) might place themselves
> lower than "necessary":  self-confidence is quite relevant in writing
> performance and if a student wants to start "lower" than is absolutely
> necessary in order to feel confident, why not?  [in high school i opted to
> take algebra 2 twice--second time i got straight A's and so probably didn't
> "need" to start it all over again, but it sure was nice for me NOT to feel
> like a math moron for a change.]
>
>         nonetheless, i think there's an important sacrifice being made when
> we "cash in our chips" so to speak and agree to forego essay placement exam
> testing: the grading sessions offer important opportunity for us the
> teachers/graders, not just for the students, and if we don't annually,
> bi-annually, whatever engage in those sessions, we lose out.  in a grading
> session a community of instructors who agree in some part about writing is
> formed; those instructors' views of good writing are at least somewhat
> ^articulated^ and made visible (as opposed to assumed and/or intuited as
> "universal" or obvious).  that collaboration (especially if teachers across
> disciplines and/or from high schools AND universities grade the exams) does
> crucial disciplinary work--in all senses of the term.  i for one would hate
> to pass up that experience to confer, persuade, change my mind on the topic
> of what constitutes good student writing.
> Jane E. Hindman
> Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
> San Diego State University
>
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Clyde:
 
I think this is a very good idea. I think it's exactly what we mean by "directed"
self-placement. If you have time to conduct these kinds of interviews, I can't
imagine a better way to direct students into the right class. You might have them
bring some writing with them. But my goodness, how many freshmen are you talking
about here? How many advisors? We use a small placement card with check boxes on it
and ask them to fill it out and sign it. This helps to create what we hope is an
authentic decision, but certainly the kind of discussion you want to have with them
is much better. When we were able to talk with students in a large group about
their options, we had 22% of 2500 freshmen choose the developmental option instead
of the required  first-year course to get them started.
 
This year we did something very much like what you are considering (but all we had
about them was test scores), but our advisors could only give a few minutes to the
first-year comp issue, so I don't think it worked as well as what you have in mind.
 
Dan Royer
 
 
 
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
> I've been toying with the idea of a modified "self placement."  It might
> work like this:  All the students have to show up for "advising" into comp
> classes.  We have info like standardized test scores, high school
> records--all the paper trail we can assemble.  Then, using a form, we
> interview the student quickly--What did you do in this senior English
> class I see?  Have you written a research paper?  Any literary analysis?
> (You'd tailor the questions to tell you what you need to know to "place"
> students into your school's specific courses.)  Then we hand the student a
> sheet describing all the comp courses and ask where he/she thinks he/she
> belongs.  We give input:  "Well, I think you might belong here
> instead"--we can lean on them to go where it appears they belong--but
> ultimately it's up to them.  If they are really off base (belong,
> according to us, in a developmental class and insist on something like an
> honors class, or vice versa), we can ask them to sign a waver absolving us
> of responsibility etc.
>
> Thoughts?
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
> (330) 742-1649                          English Department
> camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
> http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>
>         How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>                                                 -- Annie Dillard
>
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
> On Sat, 15 Aug 1998, Jane E. Hindman wrote:
>
> > dan [and roger too],
> >
> >         what an interesting idea your "directed self placement is"--i really
> > like the way you empower students to own the decision about placement, to
> > take responsibility for their education from the outset.  i like how your
> > system justifies and maintains the rigor of the "regular" comp course by
> > making failure a definite possibility; i like that you explain to students
> > exactly what the teachers want [i'd love to see the specifics of this
> > explanation though to see how detailed and clear ^to them^ the criteria are].
> >
> >         at least upon first reflection, it doesn't seem incredibly
> > problematic to me that some students (e.g. ed white's mention of more
> > females than males self-assigning to lower classes) might place themselves
> > lower than "necessary":  self-confidence is quite relevant in writing
> > performance and if a student wants to start "lower" than is absolutely
> > necessary in order to feel confident, why not?  [in high school i opted to
> > take algebra 2 twice--second time i got straight A's and so probably didn't
> > "need" to start it all over again, but it sure was nice for me NOT to feel
> > like a math moron for a change.]
> >
> >         nonetheless, i think there's an important sacrifice being made when
> > we "cash in our chips" so to speak and agree to forego essay placement exam
> > testing: the grading sessions offer important opportunity for us the
> > teachers/graders, not just for the students, and if we don't annually,
> > bi-annually, whatever engage in those sessions, we lose out.  in a grading
> > session a community of instructors who agree in some part about writing is
> > formed; those instructors' views of good writing are at least somewhat
> > ^articulated^ and made visible (as opposed to assumed and/or intuited as
> > "universal" or obvious).  that collaboration (especially if teachers across
> > disciplines and/or from high schools AND universities grade the exams) does
> > crucial disciplinary work--in all senses of the term.  i for one would hate
> > to pass up that experience to confer, persuade, change my mind on the topic
> > of what constitutes good student writing.
> > Jane E. Hindman
> > Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
> > San Diego State University
> >
>
 
 
 
 
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
 
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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At 9:22 AM -0400 8/20/98, Dr. Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
>I've been toying with the idea of a modified "self placement."  It might
>work like this:  All the students have to show up for "advising" into comp
>classes.
>Thoughts?
 
Hey, Clyde -- we are doing something like this at Beloit (on a smaller
scale, and with fewer levels of placement). Students write a few short
pieces in their orientation-week class, do a self-assessment questionnaire,
and then meet individually with advisors (which they'd be doing anyway, to
plan course selections) to decide whether to meet the first-year writing
requirement by
        - taking College Writing in fall
        - taking College Writing in spring
        or
        - submitting a portfolio
Since it's going on for the first time _right now_, I can't tell you how
it's working out, except a cautious "so far, so good," given what I'm
hearing from advisors. Most students are opting to take the course (there's
little "remedial" stigma). (I don't have numbers yet, but I _think_ more
students will enroll in the course under this system than under our old
single-shot placement essay system. Those essays were read by English Dept
faculty -- who don't teach the College Writing course -- and by the
adjuncts who _were_ currently teaching it.) Students seem to appreciate
that they are asked to take responsibility for their own
education/decisions, and the system feels fair. (as opposed to foul? Is
baseball creeping in?)
 
cheers,
 
ARG!
 
 
                                        -- Anita R. Guynn
                                           Director of The Writing Program
                                           Beloit College
                                           (608) 363-2360
 
*****-------------*****--------------*****---------------*****-------------*****
 
"Nothing goes by luck in composition; the best you
can write will be the best that you are."
                                   -- H.D. Thoreau
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First, I apologize to the list for using it for other than WPA business,
but I'm in a situation that must be addressed.
 
If there are any St. Martins reps lurking on the list, please contact
Susan Taylor as soon as possible.  We need more desk copies of _Language
Awareness_ NOW.  We have had a change in personel and the number needed
was not kept up with.  Our rep, Suzanne Delmonte, has a message on her
machine for a request.  I would appreciate a swift reply.
 
Just a note, our program will be going through a textbook adoption next
year for our entire Composition sequence.  Cooperative, prompt,
booksellers are, and will be, duly noted.
 
Again, I apologize to the list.  This was my last ditch effort to get some
results.
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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I'm all for placement systems that allow students some input, some say,
before they are stuck in a "remedial" course.  But I'm also for systems
that have teachers of the courses appraise the student's writing and not
rely entirely on high-school grades (gasp!), indirect tests such as the
SAT, and what the student "wants." =20
 
Dan's right.  The rub, as usual, is numbers.  How can a school with
2,500 entering freshman interview all of them, counsel them with good
information such as recently written essays or portfolios?
 
I think it can be done.
 
A system I have been promoting proceeds in three steps=97a procedure that
eliminates the easy or obvious cases first and saves the hard ones for
the end. =20
 
Step one:  Read student writing (sit-down essays or portfolios) really
fast, and decide, on one reading, all the obvious placements into the
regular or non-basic course.  In my experience, that will be around
70%.  Of the 2,500 students, we now have 750.
 
Step two:  Have the most knowledgeable people read the 750, with the
student's record at hand (high-school record, SAT, whatever), and make
the sure decisions:  clearly belongs in regular, clearly belongs in
basic.  I don't know how many truly problematical cases that would
leave.  I would guess something less than 10%.  Of the 2,500 students,
we now have, say, around 60.
 
Step three:  Sit down with the 60, individual conferences, and do what
Clyde and Anita are doing.
 
Even these numbers may seem formidable.  But if you have waves of
students coming in for summer orientation, the numbers look a lot
better.  Say one week is a group of 200:  Step one leaves 60, and Step
two leaves 5 or 6 to interview.
 
Steps two and three can be facilitated if they are handled by the very
teachers of the up-and-coming courses (this is Bill Smith's insight),
where they can say=97directly to the student, if need be=97OK, I'll take =
you
on in my course, it's right for you.
 
Rich Haswell
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Hi, y'all--
 
Several (sozen) messages ago, Clyde mentioned a WPA grant.  Could anyone
tell me how I can find out the procedure for application for one?
 
Ruth
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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clyde,
 
        i re-introduced this placement discussion by [inadvertently]
responding  WAY after the fact to a May discussion about self-directed
placement that was here.  roger gilles and dan royer are doing pretty much
what you described already in michigan and it sounds quite cool to me.
their article about it will be in 3c's in october they tell us. in that, as
well as in the WPA list serve discussion earlier in may, are many "thoughts"
about your idea.
 
janee
Jane E. Hindman
Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
San Diego State University
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susan,
 
        yeah, that's it, that's what i meant: it's not--to me--that i want
to "shift" from placement to program assessment but that holistic and/or
portfolio grading sessions have ^multiple^ purposes, not just one.  so, i
think, this richly textured context is not re-captured if and when students
get placed by some other method[s].  the other method may be perfectly fine
for placing students but it might not recreate the other purposes of
holistic grading sessions and so those functions may get lost.  more's the pity.
 
janee
 
At 09:07 PM 8/16/98 -0700, you wrote:
>I'd like to put in a plug for multiple uses of portfolios and portfolio
>readings--and describe the plans taking shape at CSU Monterey Bay to
>foster those multiple uses.
>        This year, teachers and students at CSUMB will begin participating in
>a portfolio program which will serve:  1) for placement of incoming
>first-year students; 2) as a outgoing assessment/placement of
>first-year students; 3) as an assessment/placement for incoming junior
>transfers; 4) as an assessment of graduating seniors; 5) as a bridge to
>local community colleges and high schools; 6) as a site for faculty
>development; 7) as a key piece of on-going program evaluation; and 8)
>as a key piece of our institution-wide accreditation review.  Not all
>of these will be implemented at once, but most will enter the pilot
>stage this year.
>        Portfolio assessment is not cheap, but its immediate tie-in to the
>curriculum (as opposed to externalized testing), and its multiple uses
>within an institution make it--in the long-run--a cost-effective
>approach:  and that's an effective pitch to administrators, because
>they are under pressure to develop solutions in all these areas.
>
>Susan Wyche, Director
>University Writing Program
>CSU Monterey Bay
>Seaside, CA 93955
>(831) 582-3091
>
>
Jane E. Hindman
Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
San Diego State University
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Ruth,
 
The WPA Executive Committee has a research grants committee, and there will
be a call for proposals soon.  The deadline is usually in January (but
watch for the call), and awards are announced at the WPA breakfast at 4Cs.
 
Doug
 
>Hi, y'all--
>
>Several (sozen) messages ago, Clyde mentioned a WPA grant.  Could anyone
>tell me how I can find out the procedure for application for one?
>
>Ruth
>
>Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
>Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
>George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
>Department of English  MSN 3E4
>4400 University Drive
>Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
>
>http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
>
>All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
>expression of the writer's meanings.
>                                                        John Mayher
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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Susan, Jane, et al.,
 
We're using Directed Self-Placment (thanks Dan and Roger!) at SIUC for the first time this
fall, with a wrinkle or two.  Students place themselves, according to criteria and
directions we supply, into an English 100/101 Stretch sequence (thanks Greg, Duane, et
al.!) or into an English 101 course.  We give all students (2400) a short diagnostic essay
to write on the second day of class, evaluate it holistically within 24 hours, then give
students who want to act on the results (and our "are-you-sure-you're-
making-the-right-decision?" letter, if they get one) the opportunity to move to a section
of the other course offered at the same time and on the same days as their previous
course. (Telling them, of course, that their performance on the short, timed-writing may
not be indicative of their ability to do well in the course or of their writing ability
generally.)  The diagnostic and scheduling stuff sounds logistically difficult, but we've
refined it into a science (I hope).
 
For more info, see
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/writing/wstudies.html
 
Regards,
Dave
 
Jane E. Hindman wrote:
>
> susan,
>
>         yeah, that's it, that's what i meant: it's not--to me--that i want
> to "shift" from placement to program assessment but that holistic and/or
> portfolio grading sessions have ^multiple^ purposes, not just one.  so, i
> think, this richly textured context is not re-captured if and when students
> get placed by some other method[s].  the other method may be perfectly fine
> for placing students but it might not recreate the other purposes of
> holistic grading sessions and so those functions may get lost.  more's the pity.
>
> janee
 
--
******************************************************
David Blakesley
Director of Writing Studies
Associate Professor of English
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale
 
Visit the virtual Burkeian parlor, home of Burke-L, at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html
 
 
*******************************************************
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Wait a minute--this is Chet's genius at work.  I just kibbitzed after he
sent the first draft.
 
        ;-)
 
On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown wrote:
 
> > On Wed, 19 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> >
> > It's going to be fun on this thread watching everyone try to do what
> > they say they do on email while they are doing it. So far, Clyde has
> > been concise and Ruth has used lots of white space. Anyone want to claim
> > to be witty?
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>         Did someone say witty?  Bill Pedersen and I were recently chatting
> about the nature of posts specific to the the "Theory/Expressivism"
> thread.  Using *Tucson* rules, we irreverently formed an explanation for
> posts in that particular thread:
>
> El Profundo:  These posts were so deep that Neptune could just barely
>               get grips on them.   Though Rich Haswell's original post
>               started as a simple enquiry, pundit after pundit tried to
>               hit the list with the ultimate 'El Profundo.'
>
> El Stinko:    The El Stinko posts contradicted prevailing beliefs and
>               common practices.  There was no intellectual registration
>               upon the readership and thus, no consensus.  With this type
>               of post, however, one reader always feels he/she can earn
>               pundit-points by showing the poster the standard and
>               accepted guiding light, and thus, help him regain his
>               senses.
>
> El Bounce-o:  Some of the posts seemed so off the wall on initial reading
>               that no one wanted to touch them.  Sometimes a kind person
>               would get a piece of Kleenex and remove them.  Other times,
>               they would just sit in the sun and wither.
>
> So basically, a post doesn't have to be short, or have to to be filled
> with white-space, or have to be long and thought-provoking -- as long as
> it can provide grist for parody.  :-)
>
>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Dan, Anita and Susan:
 
Thanks much for the feedback.  Anybody else with ideas about/experience of
"directed self-placement," please keep posing messages.
 
One thing I was trying to work around was the traditional "placement
essay" written on demand to a prompt.  Does anybody know anything about
those depressing figures showing that there's very little difference
between the outcome of SAT/ACT placement and writing sample placement?
I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Richard:  I know what you mean about relying on high school grades for
placement--no good at all, as we have no idea what those grades really
mean--and whatever they mean, they have little correlation to a student's
ability to do well in my comp class.
 
On the other hand, I AM very interested in what a student DID in high
school English (and other) classes--a glance at coursework taken and some
good questions about what work was done in those classes might be useful
in helping us guess what the student needs to do next.
 
And I also want to question our faith in the old-fashioned writing sample.
I think the way it works at a lot of schools is:  Students (in a large
group, sometimes as part of an orientation session) write to a prompt for
perhaps an hour, sometimes less.  Then the writing is scored holistically.
What should the ability to produce writing under those circumstances (or
some variation on them) help us predict whether a student will do well in
a writing class involving ambitious writing projects, group work, massive
revision, etc.?  That's not a rhetorical question--I really do mean simply
to open this thing up for discussion.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------------=
----
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun=09=09=09Composition Program
(330) 742-1649=09=09=09=09English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu=09=09=09Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh=09=09Youngstown, OH  44555
 
=09How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
=09=09=09=09=09=09-- Annie Dillard
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------------=
----
 
On Thu, 20 Aug 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> I'm all for placement systems that allow students some input, some say,
> before they are stuck in a "remedial" course.  But I'm also for systems
> that have teachers of the courses appraise the student's writing and not
> rely entirely on high-school grades (gasp!), indirect tests such as the
> SAT, and what the student "wants." =20
>=20
> Dan's right.  The rub, as usual, is numbers.  How can a school with
> 2,500 entering freshman interview all of them, counsel them with good
> information such as recently written essays or portfolios?
>=20
> I think it can be done.
>=20
> A system I have been promoting proceeds in three steps=97a procedure that
> eliminates the easy or obvious cases first and saves the hard ones for
> the end. =20
>=20
> Step one:  Read student writing (sit-down essays or portfolios) really
> fast, and decide, on one reading, all the obvious placements into the
> regular or non-basic course.  In my experience, that will be around
> 70%.  Of the 2,500 students, we now have 750.
>=20
> Step two:  Have the most knowledgeable people read the 750, with the
> student's record at hand (high-school record, SAT, whatever), and make
> the sure decisions:  clearly belongs in regular, clearly belongs in
> basic.  I don't know how many truly problematical cases that would
> leave.  I would guess something less than 10%.  Of the 2,500 students,
> we now have, say, around 60.
>=20
> Step three:  Sit down with the 60, individual conferences, and do what
> Clyde and Anita are doing.
>=20
> Even these numbers may seem formidable.  But if you have waves of
> students coming in for summer orientation, the numbers look a lot
> better.  Say one week is a group of 200:  Step one leaves 60, and Step
> two leaves 5 or 6 to interview.
>=20
> Steps two and three can be facilitated if they are handled by the very
> teachers of the up-and-coming courses (this is Bill Smith's insight),
> where they can say=97directly to the student, if need be=97OK, I'll take =
you
> on in my course, it's right for you.
>=20
> Rich Haswell
>=20
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Doug--
 
Can I assume that I will automatically be notified by mail or by this list
about the call for proposals?
 
Ruth
 
 
On Thu, 20 Aug 1998, Doug Hesse wrote:
 
> Ruth,
>
> The WPA Executive Committee has a research grants committee, and there will
> be a call for proposals soon.  The deadline is usually in January (but
> watch for the call), and awards are announced at the WPA breakfast at 4Cs.
>
> Doug
>
> >Hi, y'all--
> >
> >Several (sozen) messages ago, Clyde mentioned a WPA grant.  Could anyone
> >tell me how I can find out the procedure for application for one?
> >
> >Ruth
> >
> >Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
> >Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
> >George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
> >Department of English  MSN 3E4
> >4400 University Drive
> >Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
> >
> >http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
> >
> >All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
> >expression of the writer's meanings.
> >                                                        John Mayher
>
>
> Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
> Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA
> Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
> Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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Clyde, an axiom that I have seen confirmed as well as any generalization
about human behavior is that a test predicts best the what the test asks
the student to do.  So high-school grades predicts best the kind of
GRADES students will get in college.  SAT/ACT testing predicts best the
student's ability to choose the right word to fit a blank in a sentence
or the student's ability to achieve certain rhetorical effects in an
"essay" on a forced topic written in 20 minutes (or whatever the SAT/ACT
asks students to do nowadays and whatever they are looking for in rating
that).
 
The holistic, in the scenario you depict, would predict best the
student's ability to write a short essay showing "organization," "word
choice," etc.--whatever the holistic rubric calls for.
 
I guess I will stick with what I have been saying for years now, that in
order for an evaluator to predict well HOW MUCH A STUDENT WILL LEARN IN
A SUBSEQUENT COURSE from any kind of writing sample (timed essay,
portfolio, etc.), the evaluator will have to look THROUGH the writing,
not only ask what the student has accomplished in the particlar pieces
(which is just that, a statement of past accomplishment), but ask what
future accomplishment the sample predicts.
 
For that prediction, evaluators I think need a variety of kinds of
writing and a variety of evidence (so I agree that what a student did in
high school English is very useful).  I think skilled evaluators can
read THROUGH impromptu writing to make that prediction, if they are good
at it and if they know the target courses.
 
But a crucial help is student desires and aspirations--which only an
interview can begin to tap.
 
Rich
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I'd like to describe how we are using Rich Haswell's assessment scheme
in a new context (apologies for length):
 
Step 1:  Teachers of our first-year seminar (a required writing
intensive, but not English Composition, course) receive an orientation
in writing assessment.    We don't have the luxury of high school
portfolios or summer programs (yet), so we are making up our own in the
first week of the course.
 
Step 2:  On the first day of class, students write an in-class essay,
introducing themselves to their teachers.  They are also given an
out-of-class assignment with a 48-hour turnaround.  In their second
class meeting, they participate in group discussions/activities and are
observed by their teachers.  These three components make up our
"placement portfolio."
 
Step 3:  The teachers bring the out-of-class papers to a group reading
session.  We have asked them to divide the papers into two stacks:
those with which they feel perfectly comfortable (in terms of the
students' potential for success in the course), and those with which
they feel concern, (perhaps seeing a level of error which makes them
feel uncomfortable in their ability to provide enough support for that
student's success).
 
Step 4:  The group reads only those which the teachers have concern.
Of those, some will be obvious cases of the students needing
supplementary education (we don't have remedial courses).  Those
students will be required to sign up for a one-credit, peer-tutor
writing workshop, run concurrent with the course.  Some students will
be in the "gray area," where it is not obvious whether they need help,
but could probably benefit from it.  Those students will be recommended
to sign up for the one-credit course.  However, based on the in-class
essay and the in-class activity, a teacher may make a recommendation
into a requirement.  A few students will probably be kicked back into
the "doesn't need any additional support" group.  Teachers, then, form
the the first tier of readers and make the first division into
categories.  The group of teachers then do second tier readings, to
assist in the final placements.  Over time, I will build a cadre of
experienced teachers, but lack that now at a new university and in a
new program.
 
Step 5:  Students who need the extra support are enrolled during week 2
of the semester, and the tutorial groups begin meeting week 3 of the
semester (Bill Condon at WSU can provide more information about this
system of support).
 
The beauty of this adaptation is that we have lots of information about
our students, and it's the teachers who are making the decision about
placement.  But we can do it because of Haswell's Two-Tier system.  We
will be able to process several hundred samples in a couple of hours.
 
Susan Wyche
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Surprisingly enough, there's a reprint of Lindenberger's MLA presidential
address in the May 1998 PLMA which may provide some kind of backdoor help for
validating the notion that collaborative classrooms are the best kind of
learning environment.  Here's one sentence: "...much of the most useful
knowledge is conceived in the give-and-take of the classroom."  In the
address, Lindenberger seems to be validating classrooms which allow
flexibility in direction.
 
Anyway, this might be good to persuade those who are impressed by MLA--there
are still some of that sort around (I think).
 
Pat Belanoff
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It is most emphatically NOT true that SAT/ACT scores give the same
placement that placement essays or other more valid writing tests do.  I
remember running SAT scores agains EPT scores (the CSU English Placement
Test, with essay) many years ago.  About the top ten percent of SAT scores
also passed the EPT, but after that the differences started to accumulate.
About 5 % above the 80th percentile on SAT were placed below freshman comp
by the EPT; about 10% above the 75th percentile.  Below that score, the
differences in placement became really major. The large testing firms like
to spread the word that writing is not necessary on placement tests, for
obvious reasons.  But we should not accept such false rumors. These facts
have nothing to say about more personal placement methods, such as the one
Clyde has been describing.  But when the entering class is large, I think
we must rely on some kind of large scale assessment procedure to identify
those who need special help or special challenges. --Ed White
 
 
At 02:43 PM 8/20/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Dan, Anita and Susan:
>
>Thanks much for the feedback.  Anybody else with ideas about/experience of
>"directed self-placement," please keep posing messages.
>
>One thing I was trying to work around was the traditional "placement
>essay" written on demand to a prompt.  Does anybody know anything about
>those depressing figures showing that there's very little difference
>between the outcome of SAT/ACT placement and writing sample placement?
>I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
>here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
>have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
>going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
>find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
>effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
>
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
----
>Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
>(330) 742-1649                          English Department
>camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
>http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>
>        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>                                                -- Annie Dillard
>
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
----
>
>
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Thanks, Ed.  I figured you'd have some hard data on this.  Marvin Diogenes
and I did a quick-and-dirty analysis something like yours with scores at
U. of Arizona years ago and found something similar--students with SAT/ACT
scores "off the scale" on either end could be fairly reliably placed, but
the great gray middle--90% or more of the students--needed more data (like
a writing sample) for placement.  I didn't really trust those hastily
assembled and aging figures, but now I wonder . . .
 
I like what Jena' said, too, about finding ways to cut down on the number
of students who might need to provide that "more data," by isolating some
who can be reliably placed by other means.  Then you're gathering samples
from a smaller group.  What do people think about that?
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Thu, 20 Aug 1998, Edward M. White wrote:
 
> It is most emphatically NOT true that SAT/ACT scores give the same
> placement that placement essays or other more valid writing tests do.  I
> remember running SAT scores agains EPT scores (the CSU English Placement
> Test, with essay) many years ago.  About the top ten percent of SAT scores
> also passed the EPT, but after that the differences started to accumulate.
> About 5 % above the 80th percentile on SAT were placed below freshman comp
> by the EPT; about 10% above the 75th percentile.  Below that score, the
> differences in placement became really major. The large testing firms like
> to spread the word that writing is not necessary on placement tests, for
> obvious reasons.  But we should not accept such false rumors. These facts
> have nothing to say about more personal placement methods, such as the one
> Clyde has been describing.  But when the entering class is large, I think
> we must rely on some kind of large scale assessment procedure to identify
> those who need special help or special challenges. --Ed White
>
>
> At 02:43 PM 8/20/98 -0400, you wrote:
> >Dan, Anita and Susan:
> >
> >Thanks much for the feedback.  Anybody else with ideas about/experience of
> >"directed self-placement," please keep posing messages.
> >
> >One thing I was trying to work around was the traditional "placement
> >essay" written on demand to a prompt.  Does anybody know anything about
> >those depressing figures showing that there's very little difference
> >between the outcome of SAT/ACT placement and writing sample placement?
> >I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
> >here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
> >have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
> >going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
> >find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
> >effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
> >
> >---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> ----
> >Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
> >(330) 742-1649                          English Department
> >camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
> >http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
> >
> >        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
> >                                                -- Annie Dillard
> >
> >---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> ----
> >
> >
>
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Yes.
 
>Doug--
>
>Can I assume that I will automatically be notified by mail or by this list
>about the call for proposals?
>
>Ruth
>
>
>On Thu, 20 Aug 1998, Doug Hesse wrote:
>
>> Ruth,
>>
>> The WPA Executive Committee has a research grants committee, and there will
>> be a call for proposals soon.  The deadline is usually in January (but
>> watch for the call), and awards are announced at the WPA breakfast at 4Cs.
>>
>> Doug
>>
>> >Hi, y'all--
>> >
>> >Several (sozen) messages ago, Clyde mentioned a WPA grant.  Could anyone
>> >tell me how I can find out the procedure for application for one?
>> >
>> >Ruth
>> >
>> >Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
>> >Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
>> >George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
>> >Department of English  MSN 3E4
>> >4400 University Drive
>> >Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
>> >
>> >http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
>> >
>> >All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
>> >expression of the writer's meanings.
>> >                                                        John Mayher
>>
>>
>> Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
>> Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA
>> Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
>> Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
>>
>
>Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
>Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
>George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
>Department of English  MSN 3E4
>4400 University Drive
>Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
>
>http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
>
>All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
>expression of the writer's meanings.
>                                                        John Mayher
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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DIRECTOR OF THE WRITING CENTER
 
Villanova University seeks a full-time director of its University
Writing
Center.  Applicants for this non-tenure track, administrative/staff
position
should have an advanced degree in Composition/Rhetoric (Ph.D. preferred)
 
and/or solid experience in Writing Center administration.  Duties
include
teaching, staff development, and administration of a busy facility.
Salary
competitive.  Ideal starting date: January 1999.  Villanova is a Roman
Catholic university founded and sponsored by the Augustinian Order.  An
Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity employer, Villanova is committed to
 
fostering a faculty and staff rich in divrsity and dedicated to
Villanova's
Judaeo-Christian value orientation.  Applicants should send C.V.  (with
transcripts), writing sample, and three letters of recommendation to Dr.
 
Charles Cherry, English Department, Villanova University, Villanova, PA
19085.  Application deadline:  October 15, 1998.
 
PS--Anyone interested can also contact me, Karyn Hollis, for more
information about this job.
E-Mail = Hollis@ucis.vill.edu
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Pat, it is interesting that you should use the phrase "those who are impressed
by the MLA." In one of the projects I have been involved in over that last few
years--Preparing Future Faculty, I think--we had a long discussion at one of
the project conferences about trying to get some sort of endorsement for the
project (already involved Pew, AAHE, and the Council for Graduate Studies)
from the MLA. The discussion was entirely about "how," and I remember this
huge cloud of puzzlement forming in the air when I asked why we would bother.
I couldn't remember that last time anyone in my department ever thought to ask
what the MLA's position was on anything. We concluded that it was an "eastern
thing." Thus it was refreshing to hear this comment from an easterner. In
defense of the MLA, I see some effort to avoid extinction in their new faculty
work document.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Some years ago, we did a quick and dirty diagnostic essay and rated them
roughly the way Susan Wyche described the CSUMB application of the Haswell
model: "I canlive with these" and "needs work." Then our psychometrician
friends plotted these results against SAT and/or SAT scores and found exactly
what Ed and Clyde describe: some correlation at the very high and low end and
chaos in the middle. Anyone who has done this, I suspect, will find the same
thing. This is what is conceptually cool about Haswell's approach. You don't
spend time on the students whose placement is "obvious." You do spend time on
the mushy middle.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Serendipidy exists!  Back in 1976, John Illo published a piece in
Research in the Teaching of English on using high-school performance
such as GPA and SAT scores to predict success in college
composition=97just what we have been discussing.
 
Yesterday (Aug. 20) he published the following letter in the Washington
Post (p. A14):
 
"Nearly every American college and university now has a  learning
assistance center or writing center or both, an acknowledgment of the
inadequacies of many of their students. This is so even in the most
eminent institutions and in those without equal-opportunity programs.=20
 
"But things are worse yet. The line between helping a student to write a
paper and writing the paper for him is indistinct, and in some
institutions the line doesn't exist. In some public universities,
students have been permitted -- even encouraged -- to submit for degree
credit papers almost wholly written not by themselves but by tutors.
Such practice is not a violation or abuse of the institutional policy.
It is institutional policy. Nor does the policy concern the state's
higher education system or inspector general or accrediting
associations, for they refuse even to investigate.=20
 
"It should not surprise us, then, that many college graduates are
incapable of writing coherently. And some of those graduates are
employed to teach others to write.=20
 
"JOHN ILLO  Shippensburg, Pa
 
"The writer is emeritus professor of English at Shippensburg
University."=20
 
Now I bet we can use Illo's performance as an accurate predictor of
corruption in higher education.  To wit:  Number of writing centers Illo
has actually been in in the last ten years =3D 0.  Number of colleges and
universities where it is institutional policy that tutors write papers
for students =3D 0.  Perfect correlation.
 
Incidentally, The Washington Posts' site to submit letters to the editor
is
 
<http://www.washingtonpost.com/wp-srv/edit/letters/letterform.htm>
 
 Rich Haswell
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Thanks for the Post email address.  I have been trying to find NBC, ABC,
and CBS for a long time.  Could someone come up with those for us?  I got
some out of one of the so-called diirectories, but none worked, and you
know me, I was writing them damn dear every week.
 
there should be about 35-40 MAJOR newspapers to collect addresses on for
email, and about 70-80 MAJOR TV stations, too, if you want.
 
For any public relations campaign, we would need those addresses, and a
database of the people to write to.
 
Oh..  The way I came up with these figures is a bit suspect--I just looked
at a satellite map of the U.S. at night, and figured there are about 26-27
major population areas, where about 80% of the people live.  Not very many
targets for the villains in my movie script, eh?
 
On Fri, 21 Aug 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Serendipidy exists!  Back in 1976, John Illo published a piece in
> Research in the Teaching of English on using high-school performance
> such as GPA and SAT scores to predict success in college
> composition=97just what we have been discussing.
>=20
> Yesterday (Aug. 20) he published the following letter in the Washington
> Post (p. A14):
>=20
> "Nearly every American college and university now has a  learning
> assistance center or writing center or both, an acknowledgment of the
> inadequacies of many of their students. This is so even in the most
> eminent institutions and in those without equal-opportunity programs.=20
>=20
> "But things are worse yet. The line between helping a student to write a
> paper and writing the paper for him is indistinct, and in some
> institutions the line doesn't exist. In some public universities,
> students have been permitted -- even encouraged -- to submit for degree
> credit papers almost wholly written not by themselves but by tutors.
> Such practice is not a violation or abuse of the institutional policy.
> It is institutional policy. Nor does the policy concern the state's
> higher education system or inspector general or accrediting
> associations, for they refuse even to investigate.=20
>=20
> "It should not surprise us, then, that many college graduates are
> incapable of writing coherently. And some of those graduates are
> employed to teach others to write.=20
>=20
> "JOHN ILLO  Shippensburg, Pa
>=20
> "The writer is emeritus professor of English at Shippensburg
> University."=20
>=20
> Now I bet we can use Illo's performance as an accurate predictor of
> corruption in higher education.  To wit:  Number of writing centers Illo
> has actually been in in the last ten years =3D 0.  Number of colleges and
> universities where it is institutional policy that tutors write papers
> for students =3D 0.  Perfect correlation.
>=20
> Incidentally, The Washington Posts' site to submit letters to the editor
> is
>=20
> <http://www.washingtonpost.com/wp-srv/edit/letters/letterform.htm>
>=20
>  Rich Haswell
>=20
 
Bill
=09=09since feelings are first
=09=09whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
=09=09will never really kiss you
 
=09=09=09=09=09----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Please post the following job announcement for the Coordinator,
Writing Center at Pasadena City College.
 
COORDINATOR, WRITING CENTER
Tenure-track, 12-month position
Application Deadline:  9/18/98
 
Pasadena City College will open a new English & Foreign Languages
Division Writing Center in 1999 and is seeking a faculty coordinator
to help develop the center and then coordinate its operation.  The
position will begin in January 1999 and will include both classroom
teaching and writing center planning activities until the center
becomes fully operational, at which time the person hired will work
full time as coordinator of the center.
 
For application packet call:  (626) 585-7257
 
PASADENA CITY COLLEGE
1570 E. Colorado Blvd.
Pasadena, CA 91106
EOE/AA
 
 
* * * * * * * * * * * *
If you have any quesitons, I can be reached at klryan@paccd.cc.ca.us
OR (626) 585-7504.
Thanks for your help!
 
Katherine Ryan
Human Resources
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Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
 
>One thing I was trying to work around was the traditional "placement
>essay" written on demand to a prompt.  Does anybody know anything about
>those depressing figures showing that there's very little difference
>between the outcome of SAT/ACT placement and writing sample placement?
>I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
>here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
>have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
>going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
>find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
>effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
 
There will be discussion of this in the WPA archives (at least three good
runs that I remember in the last four years).  Here is my sense of the
summary.  First, there will be a significant variation in the difference
between the two according to institutions (my hypothesis: the more
"current-traditional" the _actual_ comp curriculum, the greater the
correlation).  Second, while at some institutions similar numbers of
students may be shown as placed or misplaced by either method, the reasons
for misplacement by standardized test score will be less sensible and just.
Irresistable pressure to place by standardized test score hence needs to be
met with at least a chance to challenge up and elect down.  Third, the
majority of informed opinion holds that the method by which the two are
compared (usually correlation with course grades) is itself
unreliable--though a pariah-like minority suspects that this last position
has more than a little special pleading and even danger built into it.
Fourth, placement may be one of the strong causes of results that correlate
with the placement, in which case even rather irrational placement methods
might have a chance to succeed in a correlation study.  Fifth, the more
important comparative questions might concern how each method acts
rhetorically--how the fact of being placed by a particular method affects
students' perceptions of what the course aims to do.  And, finally, once one
gets into the position of placement by standardized test score, it's like
fighting gravity on Jupiter to get back to anything else.
 
 
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Everything we deal with in composition is fundamentally philosophical"
        - Ann E. Berthoff, "The Intelligent Eye and the Thinking Hand"
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Some years back, midway through the fall semester, I asked all teachers of
both basic writing and our standard first-semester comp course to identify
any students in their classes that they thought had been placed at the
wrong level.
 
By mid-semester, I figured, teachers would know their students pretty
well.  Having engaged them in classroom discussions and in face-to-face
conferences and having read multiple drafts of several essays, they should
have more information on their students' writing ability than could be
determined by any available placement device.
 
The results of this survey revealed that the teachers thought that nine
out of ten students were where they belonged.  Out of almost 1000
students, only about 100 were misplaced, and half of them should have been
in the basic writing course rather than the standard one. That's a ninety
percent accuracy rate in this rather imprecise science.
 
The only placement instrucment we used was SAT and ACT verbal scores.
Given the widespread belief that there is little correlation between SAT
scores and writing ability and given the warnings not to use these scores
alone for placement, I must assume there is a serious logical, procedural
or psychological flaw in my survey.  Was this just a fluke?  What am I not
seeing?  Has anyone else tested the teachers' judgment against the
students' standardized test scores?
 
Leon Coburn
UNLV
 
On Thu, 20 Aug 1998, Edward M. White wrote:
 
> It is most emphatically NOT true that SAT/ACT scores give the same
> placement that placement essays or other more valid writing tests do.  I
> remember running SAT scores agains EPT scores (the CSU English Placement
> Test, with essay) many years ago.  About the top ten percent of SAT scores
> also passed the EPT, but after that the differences started to accumulate.
> About 5 % above the 80th percentile on SAT were placed below freshman comp
> by the EPT; about 10% above the 75th percentile.  Below that score, the
> differences in placement became really major. The large testing firms like
> to spread the word that writing is not necessary on placement tests, for
> obvious reasons.  But we should not accept such false rumors. These facts
> have nothing to say about more personal placement methods, such as the one
> Clyde has been describing.  But when the entering class is large, I think
> we must rely on some kind of large scale assessment procedure to identify
> those who need special help or special challenges. --Ed White
>
>
> At 02:43 PM 8/20/98 -0400, you wrote:
> >Dan, Anita and Susan:
> >
> >Thanks much for the feedback.  Anybody else with ideas about/experience of
> >"directed self-placement," please keep posing messages.
> >
> >One thing I was trying to work around was the traditional "placement
> >essay" written on demand to a prompt.  Does anybody know anything about
> >those depressing figures showing that there's very little difference
> >between the outcome of SAT/ACT placement and writing sample placement?
> >I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
> >here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
> >have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
> >going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
> >find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
> >effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
> >
> >---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> ----
> >Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
> >(330) 742-1649                          English Department
> >camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
> >http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
> >
> >        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
> >                                                -- Annie Dillard
> >
> >---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> ----
> >
> >
>
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You write, Leon, that you asked teachers mid-semester if they thought
students had been appropriately placed, using standardized tests as your
only indicator of proficiency, and then ask what was wrong with that
methodology, if anything.  My "answer," such as it is, is that there might
be any numbers of things wrong or inappropriate about your methodology, but
I don't know enough about it--or your situation--to assess its
appropriateness.  I can make some inferences (aka guesses), however, and,
with permission, I will.
 
First, I hope we can assume optimum methodology in your questioning/survey
itself.  In other words, you asked all of the teachers, in a
non-prejudicial way, and got conclusive feedback from most, all, or at
least a strongly representative demographic sample of your teachers.
 
Second, by mid-semester in _our_ system, often the less egregiously
mis-placed students have moved toward the norm--in other words, socialized
sufficiently with the writing community they inhabit--to look as though
they may be OK.  To put it another way, though I don't have recent or hard
data to back this up, our teachers' reports in mid-term questionnaires or
discussions tend to show fewer than one student per class whom the teacher
doesn't think has the ability to succeed in that class.  At the *beginning*
of the class and at the *end* of the class, teachers aren't as sanguine
about students' abilities, but in the middle, peace tends to reign.
 
Which leads me to my final suggestion:  All our (admittedly non-empirical)
teacher surveys over the last decade show our composition teachers' "belief
rate" concerning our placement of students--conducted via an essay written
for us and evaluated by a panel of our teachers--as 95 to 98%.  We wouldn't
be too happy with "only" 90% successful/appropriate skills placement, but
even more to the point, neither would we expect such a success rate based
on standardized test scores alone.  Today, I copied Ed White's comment to
our chairs and our assistant dean, along with these "words of wisdom" that
I pass along to our placement judges:
 
Standardized test scores are a useful indicator for us, but not a
sufficient or sufficiently comprehensive indicator of a student's
composition skills and knowledge.  When assessing students' placement
essays, we have ACT and/or SAT scores at hand, and in borderline cases, we
sometimes consult these scores before sending the essay along for one more
reading, by our most experienced assessor.  What we have found is that 75%
(but not all!) of our highest-placed writers have above-average (for our
school) standardized tests scores in English or verbal skills.  What we
have _also_ found is that only 25% of the incoming students with
higher-than-average test scores, however, can write a
highest-placement-category essay for us--even with the option of unlimited
rewrites.
 
If we placed every student with--say--a 10% above-the-mean ACT English into
our highest comp. course each fall, we'd be more than doubling the number
of direct placements into that highest class--several hundred students
whose ability to succeed in that course we now doubt.  Like many fycomp
programs with three course options, perhaps, we find that our teachers are
willing to tolerate (and place) 80% of our incoming students in our
middle-level class.  Therefore, one might argue that we'd be 80% correct in
our "placement" if we simply put all students into the middle-level class!
Much depends upon the context, but for us, placement by essay is the most
reliable method.
 
                                                                John Clark
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Thanks for your response to my question, John.
 
I believe the methodology of our mid-semester survey was clean and
non-prejudicial, and I had 100% response.
 
I can see that by mid-semester there might be a honeymoon effect between
teachers and students since hard grades have not yet been issued and both
teachers and students are optimistic about the long term bliss they are
beginning to enjoy.  I can also see that the teachers might subconsciously
want to validate the placement procedures of the system to which they
belong.  It's also possible that a teacher at mid-term who says a student
is misplaced may feel that this might be taken as self-criticism--i.e.,
that she can't help this student and she knows it.  But wouldn't all of
these subconscious influences be even more prevalent in a system that
places students based on writing samples evaluated by the teachers
themselves, where they might have some interest in being "right" about the
original judgment?
 
Finally, I wonder how the score on a placement essay might be affected
when the reader knows the students' SAT score.  Or perhaps I
misunderstand how your scoring procedure works.
 
I am not defending the use of SAT scores for placement in writing classes,
but budget restraints and the wear and tear on the WPA discourages
more complicated methods, especially if such methods improve accuracy only
by a couple of percentage points. At what point do we say, "For X
number of dollars and Y amount of time, we could more precisely place
Z students, but the costs of this added refinement are greater than the
benefits"?
 
Leon
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Just want to go on record that I agree with Linda's post below,
in which my original observation about WAC and the content of fyc is
embedded.  I fear my intended-to-be ironic comment/query about who gets to
"own the critical thinking stuff" was often misread and mis-embedded (if
there is such an expression [and if there isn't, there should be]) in
others' postings.
 
Having developed the GMU Linked Courses Program, which links fycomp with a
course(s) in another discipline, I have been acutely interested--and
invested--in discussions about the appropriate content of fyc and whether
comp interests would be better served if fyc were not a required course. I
agree that fyc needs to have a strong WAC-orientation, but what that means
is still a vexed question for me.  Linda notes that it's only faculty in
the fields who can teach students to write in those fields; I think,
however, we comp generalists can lead a pretty good--albeit surface--
discussion of how the writing in a field reflects its epistemological
concerns.
 
I've also noticed that all too often faculty are so immersed in their
disciplinary ways of thinking that those ways seem second "nature" to
them; they often don't know how to explain to students why it is they
write as they do.  When I suggested to a Psych prof, for example, that it
would be very useful for students to know the disciplinary ways of
thinking which underlie APA format and documentation, he said that he
wasn't really sure himself, that that was just the way they do things.
Had he known more about other documentation styles and underlying
epistemologies (MLA, for example), he probably would have no trouble
explaining the differences.  Sometimes the outsiders who've been trained
to look at bigger pictures from different perspectives can see more than
the insiders.
 
Terry
 
> >
> >Terry Myers Zawacki
> >Director, University Writing Center
> >English Department
> >George Mason University
> >Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
> >tzawacki@gmu.edu
> >
 
On Fri, 14 Aug 1998, Linda Bergmann wrote:
 
> The strong case for WAC comes, for me at least, from my recognition that I
> simply do not understand "Critical thinking" (I hate that term) and
> discursive practices in fields far distant from my own; because I have
> never done these things, my understanding is often superficial and
> sometimes clearly wrong. Critical thinking, in my opinion, is always based
> in disciplinary practices and knowledge bases.  I have never written a
> scientific paper, or an economics paper, for example; I can give novices
> some (people say) useful preliminary advice about form and audience, but it
> is the experts in the field, the folks who do it, that really teach (or
> fail to teach) their students how to write.   That's why I look at fyc as
> necessary, but never sufficient, in the teaching of writing at the university.
>
>
> At 01:57 PM 8/12/98 -0400, you wrote:
> >I agree with Susan Taylor--there is much more to what I do than teaching
> >students a set of skills.  I don't need an advanced degree, and certainly
> >not a rhet/comp degree, to teach students a set of skills for organizing
> >papers, for using grammar and punctuation "correctly," for citing and
> >documenting sources appropriately, and so on.
> >
> >If teaching writing involves teaching students sophisticated ways to think
> >about and use language--as most of us on this list would agree--and if
> >"not just anybody" can teach writing, then how can we make a strong case
> >for WAC without contradicting ourselves?  That's the sticking point for
> >me.  Do we (rhet/comp people) get to own the critical thinking stuff and
> >turn the skills stuff over to the other guys?  In my WAC experience, just
> >the opposite seems to be the case--the other guys want to own the critical
> >content of their disciplines and would like us to teach (police?) the rest
> >of the skills stuff that "you writing folks know how to do."
> >
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What Terry describes here is WHY we have Writing Across the Curriculum
programs.  Practitioners in a discipline think that the way they do things
is either better, truer, or more aesthetically satisfying than possible
alternatives, and certainly more natural.  What we folks in WAC can do is
make those transparent ways of thinking and writing visible--and therefore
more directly teachable--than they are to practitioners. For me, then, WAC
normally involves teamwork and collaboration--teaching faculty in other
fields to see, understand, and describe their disciplinary practices.  The
faculty in the other disciplines often know the formats they want their
students to use (although they sometimes have trouble describing them) but
not the why behind them and their relationship to thinking.
 
Linda Bergmann
 
>
>I've also noticed that all too often faculty are so immersed in their
>disciplinary ways of thinking that those ways seem second "nature" to
>them; they often don't know how to explain to students why it is they
>write as they do.  When I suggested to a Psych prof, for example, that it
>would be very useful for students to know the disciplinary ways of
>thinking which underlie APA format and documentation, he said that he
>wasn't really sure himself, that that was just the way they do things.
>Had he known more about other documentation styles and underlying
>epistemologies (MLA, for example), he probably would have no trouble
>explaining the differences.  Sometimes the outsiders who've been trained
>to look at bigger pictures from different perspectives can see more than
>the insiders.
>
>Terry
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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In these last few posts I notice a contrasting set of assumptions that I'd
love to hear some discussion on.
 
As we see in his recent post, Ed White evaluates placement methods by
comparing the placement results of one method (ACT/SAT scores) to those of
another (timed writing samples). If the results vary, he concludes that one
method must be worse than the other. And, as we see in his publications, he
then turns to questions of "validity" and "reliability," which have to do
with what is being measured and the consistency of the results. The method
that is most valid (and reasonably reliable) is the better method--and, as
he has said before, standardized test scores are not at all valid (even if
they are quite reliable), while timed writing samples are reasonably valid
and reasonably reliable, so timed writing samples are better than
standardized test scores. (I'm saying nothing here of other placement
methods.) My point: Ed White is careful _not_ to evaluate placement methods
by looking at mid-semester teacher surveys or end-of-semester grades. He has
said elsewhere that placement methods do _not_ attempt to predict success in
a course--only a student's readiness for a course. A subtle distinction
which, I admit, I sometimes have trouble keeping under my thumb.
 
Leon and John, on the other hand, both seem to assume that one way to
evaluate a placement method is to look at student performance in a
course--typically, of course, as measured by teachers (or do we survey
students about this as well?). It appears that "validity" and "reliability"
are of little interest to Leon and John as long as students perform as
expected in the courses they've been placed into. Theoretically, I suppose,
_any_ predictor of success would be welcome, as long as it predicted success
better than ACT scores or timed writing samples.
 
Am I right, first of all, that there is a conflict here? And if so, what do
others think about the two sets of assumptions? Is it best to compare and
evaluate placement methods by using the "validity/reliability" test or by
looking at "teacher belief-rates" and even student grades in the courses
they've been placed into?
 
Thanks.
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Don't write off the MLA.  I just finished a long chapter on assessment for
a book it is publishing on the responsibilities of university English
departments to the next generation of school teachers, funded in part by
the Pew Trust.  It is producing an impressive series of radio programs for
NPR and other such stations. It has money, power, and influence and remains
an important if potential ally for what we stand for.  Phyllis Frankln is
as good a friend to writing programs as we can get in a high place. So what
if it is also home to dinosaurs?  --Ed White
 
 
At 08:13 AM 8/21/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Pat, it is interesting that you should use the phrase "those who are
impressed
>by the MLA." In one of the projects I have been involved in over that last
few
>years--Preparing Future Faculty, I think--we had a long discussion at one of
>the project conferences about trying to get some sort of endorsement for the
>project (already involved Pew, AAHE, and the Council for Graduate Studies)
>from the MLA. The discussion was entirely about "how," and I remember this
>huge cloud of puzzlement forming in the air when I asked why we would bother.
>I couldn't remember that last time anyone in my department ever thought to
ask
>what the MLA's position was on anything. We concluded that it was an "eastern
>thing." Thus it was refreshing to hear this comment from an easterner. In
>defense of the MLA, I see some effort to avoid extinction in their new
faculty
>work document.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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I would rather trust such a survey after the first week of classes than
halfway through the term.  By then, I would guess, many of the
misplacements that surely occur will have dropped out of class.  Also, most
teachers are likely to accept and work with the students present in their
classes, sent as they are from heaven which is their home.  The weakest
students will stand out, but good teachers have been working hard with
them, even if they might have been better off in a lower level class.  The
outstanding students, who might have placed into a higher level class,
well, who will want to say that THEY didn't belong in my class?  It is
really unusual for such a survey to produce much data about misplacement.
--Ed White
 
 
At 12:56 PM 8/21/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Some years back, midway through the fall semester, I asked all teachers of
>both basic writing and our standard first-semester comp course to identify
>any students in their classes that they thought had been placed at the
>wrong level.
>
>By mid-semester, I figured, teachers would know their students pretty
>well.  Having engaged them in classroom discussions and in face-to-face
>conferences and having read multiple drafts of several essays, they should
>have more information on their students' writing ability than could be
>determined by any available placement device.
>
>The results of this survey revealed that the teachers thought that nine
>out of ten students were where they belonged.  Out of almost 1000
>students, only about 100 were misplaced, and half of them should have been
>in the basic writing course rather than the standard one. That's a ninety
>percent accuracy rate in this rather imprecise science.
>
>The only placement instrucment we used was SAT and ACT verbal scores.
>Given the widespread belief that there is little correlation between SAT
>scores and writing ability and given the warnings not to use these scores
>alone for placement, I must assume there is a serious logical, procedural
>or psychological flaw in my survey.  Was this just a fluke?  What am I not
>seeing?  Has anyone else tested the teachers' judgment against the
>students' standardized test scores?
>
>Leon Coburn
>UNLV
>
>On Thu, 20 Aug 1998, Edward M. White wrote:
>
>> It is most emphatically NOT true that SAT/ACT scores give the same
>> placement that placement essays or other more valid writing tests do.  I
>> remember running SAT scores agains EPT scores (the CSU English Placement
>> Test, with essay) many years ago.  About the top ten percent of SAT scores
>> also passed the EPT, but after that the differences started to accumulate.
>> About 5 % above the 80th percentile on SAT were placed below freshman comp
>> by the EPT; about 10% above the 75th percentile.  Below that score, the
>> differences in placement became really major. The large testing firms like
>> to spread the word that writing is not necessary on placement tests, for
>> obvious reasons.  But we should not accept such false rumors. These facts
>> have nothing to say about more personal placement methods, such as the one
>> Clyde has been describing.  But when the entering class is large, I think
>> we must rely on some kind of large scale assessment procedure to identify
>> those who need special help or special challenges. --Ed White
>>
>>
>> At 02:43 PM 8/20/98 -0400, you wrote:
>> >Dan, Anita and Susan:
>> >
>> >Thanks much for the feedback.  Anybody else with ideas about/experience of
>> >"directed self-placement," please keep posing messages.
>> >
>> >One thing I was trying to work around was the traditional "placement
>> >essay" written on demand to a prompt.  Does anybody know anything about
>> >those depressing figures showing that there's very little difference
>> >between the outcome of SAT/ACT placement and writing sample placement?
>> >I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
>> >here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
>> >have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
>> >going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
>> >find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
>> >effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
>> >
>>
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>> ----
>> >Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
>> >(330) 742-1649                          English Department
>> >camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
>> >http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>> >
>> >        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>> >                                                -- Annie Dillard
>> >
>>
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>> ----
>> >
>> >
>>
>
>
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Yes, we have trod this same path on repeated occasions and there is not
much point in repeating what has so often been thought and said in our
world.  But do keep in mind that the SAT/ACT are NOT designed or proposed
by their designers for any kind of placement in writing courses; they are
designed to tell admission deans which students are likely to succeed in
the first year of college and return for a second.  Any correlation to
writing ability is quite accidental.  --Ed White
 
 
At 02:49 PM 8/21/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Thanks for your response to my question, John.
>
>I believe the methodology of our mid-semester survey was clean and
>non-prejudicial, and I had 100% response.
>
>I can see that by mid-semester there might be a honeymoon effect between
>teachers and students since hard grades have not yet been issued and both
>teachers and students are optimistic about the long term bliss they are
>beginning to enjoy.  I can also see that the teachers might subconsciously
>want to validate the placement procedures of the system to which they
>belong.  It's also possible that a teacher at mid-term who says a student
>is misplaced may feel that this might be taken as self-criticism--i.e.,
>that she can't help this student and she knows it.  But wouldn't all of
>these subconscious influences be even more prevalent in a system that
>places students based on writing samples evaluated by the teachers
>themselves, where they might have some interest in being "right" about the
>original judgment?
>
>Finally, I wonder how the score on a placement essay might be affected
>when the reader knows the students' SAT score.  Or perhaps I
>misunderstand how your scoring procedure works.
>
>I am not defending the use of SAT scores for placement in writing classes,
>but budget restraints and the wear and tear on the WPA discourages
>more complicated methods, especially if such methods improve accuracy only
>by a couple of percentage points. At what point do we say, "For X
>number of dollars and Y amount of time, we could more precisely place
>Z students, but the costs of this added refinement are greater than the
>benefits"?
>
>Leon
>
>
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I am looking at the issue Roger raises in another realm. ASU has some fairly
stringent high school curriculum requirements (4 years of English, 4 years of
Math, 3 yearsof lab science, etc.) for admission "without deficiencies." The
idea is that the high school curriculum a student takes is a fair predictor of
success in the university. I fought very hard to exempt from these
requirements transfer students who had successfully completed our Arizona
General Education Curriculum (AGEC) or a full Associates' degree at a
community college (or a bachelor's degree, for that matter) on the grounds
that actual success in college was a better indication of success than any
predictors. Am I missing something?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Roger hits on a question I had, and I agree there are two sets of
purposes/assumptions in these posts.  One factor that Leon's test must
take into consideration, besides the honeymoon effect, is that a
significant number of students who seem to be misplaced (too high) can
blossom under the right conditions: a caring and thorough teacher and a
group of classmates who are also encouraging and supportive.  I'd want
instead to ask the students AND the teachers after final week was well
over.  (Too much stress to be sure of accuracy.)
 
What I keep in mind when listening to Ed et al. and Leon et al., is that
they/we really want the same thing:  success for our students with the
least amount of unnecessary stress, right?
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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I appreciate Roger's sensible summary of where the discussion has gone and,
particularly, his attentive reading of my books.  Let me complicate things
just a bit more.  In the 1985 edition of Teaching and Assessing Writing,
chapter 9 was on writing research and gave definitions of five or so
different KINDS of validity and of reliability.  I dropped that chapter out
of the 1994 revision in part because writing research had become so huge
and various that I could not possibly deal with it in one chapter and in
part because both validity and reliability had expanded and subdivided as
well. For instance, we have talked on this list about the difference
between "predictive validity" and "content validity"; Brian Huot has drawn
our attention to the new concept of "consequential validity."  In the post
below, Roger speaks of what might be called "concurrent validity."
Scholarship marches on in all fields.
                                                                --Ed White
 
At 09:33 PM 8/21/98 -0400, you wrote:
>In these last few posts I notice a contrasting set of assumptions that I'd
>love to hear some discussion on.
>
>As we see in his recent post, Ed White evaluates placement methods by
>comparing the placement results of one method (ACT/SAT scores) to those of
>another (timed writing samples). If the results vary, he concludes that one
>method must be worse than the other. And, as we see in his publications, he
>then turns to questions of "validity" and "reliability," which have to do
>with what is being measured and the consistency of the results. The method
>that is most valid (and reasonably reliable) is the better method--and, as
>he has said before, standardized test scores are not at all valid (even if
>they are quite reliable), while timed writing samples are reasonably valid
>and reasonably reliable, so timed writing samples are better than
>standardized test scores. (I'm saying nothing here of other placement
>methods.) My point: Ed White is careful _not_ to evaluate placement methods
>by looking at mid-semester teacher surveys or end-of-semester grades. He has
>said elsewhere that placement methods do _not_ attempt to predict success in
>a course--only a student's readiness for a course. A subtle distinction
>which, I admit, I sometimes have trouble keeping under my thumb.
>
>Leon and John, on the other hand, both seem to assume that one way to
>evaluate a placement method is to look at student performance in a
>course--typically, of course, as measured by teachers (or do we survey
>students about this as well?). It appears that "validity" and "reliability"
>are of little interest to Leon and John as long as students perform as
>expected in the courses they've been placed into. Theoretically, I suppose,
>_any_ predictor of success would be welcome, as long as it predicted success
>better than ACT scores or timed writing samples.
>
>Am I right, first of all, that there is a conflict here? And if so, what do
>others think about the two sets of assumptions? Is it best to compare and
>evaluate placement methods by using the "validity/reliability" test or by
>looking at "teacher belief-rates" and even student grades in the courses
>they've been placed into?
>
>Thanks.
>
>Roger Gilles
>2337 Mackinac Hall
>Grand Valley State University
>Allendale, MI  49401
>
>e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
>web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
>
>
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David, I don't think you are missing a thing.  Look at the SAT, a good
predictor of a student's likelihood of returning for the second year.  The
SAT correlates very highly with parent income, not to speak of the kind of
testing most university students take in the first year.  Does anyone doubt
that the ability to take m/c tests and the ability to choose wealthy
parents are two key components in getting to the second year of college?
Hey, good old common sense.  The problem comes in when such tests are used
to predict matters they are not intended to measure, such as general
intelligence or writing ability.  A direct measure of what you are after is
always going to be better than these indirect measures. --Ed White
 
 
At 06:50 PM 8/21/98 -0700, you wrote:
>I am looking at the issue Roger raises in another realm. ASU has some fairly
>stringent high school curriculum requirements (4 years of English, 4 years of
>Math, 3 yearsof lab science, etc.) for admission "without deficiencies." The
>idea is that the high school curriculum a student takes is a fair
predictor of
>success in the university. I fought very hard to exempt from these
>requirements transfer students who had successfully completed our Arizona
>General Education Curriculum (AGEC) or a full Associates' degree at a
>community college (or a bachelor's degree, for that matter) on the grounds
>that actual success in college was a better indication of success than any
>predictors. Am I missing something?
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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Right, Bill, my basic principle is that we have students who will succeed
if we can get them help in time; therefore we need to find them quickly
before they get discouraged and disappear.  I'm not particular about just
how they are found, but I am unhappy at those who seem not to care much
whether these marginal students get the special help they need to make it.
--Ed White
 
 
At 10:27 AM 8/22/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Roger hits on a question I had, and I agree there are two sets of
>purposes/assumptions in these posts.  One factor that Leon's test must
>take into consideration, besides the honeymoon effect, is that a
>significant number of students who seem to be misplaced (too high) can
>blossom under the right conditions: a caring and thorough teacher and a
>group of classmates who are also encouraging and supportive.  I'd want
>instead to ask the students AND the teachers after final week was well
>over.  (Too much stress to be sure of accuracy.)
>
>What I keep in mind when listening to Ed et al. and Leon et al., is that
>they/we really want the same thing:  success for our students with the
>least amount of unnecessary stress, right?
>
>Bill
>                since feelings are first
>                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                will never really kiss you
>
>                                        ----e e cummings
>----------------------
>William A Pedersen
>wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>
>
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You know, as I thought about it, wouldn't (or has there already been) a
study of teacher and student perceptions of placement say, the third week
and just before finals, and then three weeks after grades are out? Or just
twice?  I'd like to know about the changes and whether there might be a
backlash after grades are out.  I'm leaning more and more toward directed
self placement, perhaps with a teacher or dept. veto/suggestion in extreme
cases?
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Roger Gilles wrote:
 
>In these last few posts I notice a contrasting set of assumptions that I'd
>love to hear some discussion on.
[snip]
>My point: Ed White is careful _not_ to evaluate placement methods
>by looking at mid-semester teacher surveys or end-of-semester grades. He has
>said elsewhere that placement methods do _not_ attempt to predict success in
>a course--only a student's readiness for a course. A subtle distinction
>which, I admit, I sometimes have trouble keeping under my thumb.
 
Maybe that's because in an ideal world there would be no distinction.  We'd
know all the factors that affect success and account for them in placement;
we'd know how to get success out of the right readiness.  I'll leave it for
others to assess the fragrance of the El Stinko I've deleted here out of
weariness more than caution.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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Ed White wrote:
 
>A direct measure of what you are after is
>always going to be better than these indirect measures. --Ed White
 
Exactly; and no measure is more direct than actual achievement in class.
That's why every placement method should be put to the test of predictive
validity.  Prediction just can't be the end of inquiry.  If an indirect
measure out=predicts a direct one there must be some serious curricular
issues to be addressed--in addition to questions about just how direct the
placement measurement really is.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State U
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
"[S]eek simplicity and then distrust it." - Whitehead
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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Keith:
 
I had to search the archives to remind myself what an "El Stinko" was. (It
wasn't as bad as I thought...) I should clarify, though, by saying that I
was in fact not trying to earn pundit-points by pitting the prevailing view
against the unenlightened view in order to "show the poster the standard and
accepted guiding light, and thus, help him regain his senses."
 
On the contrary, I'm not sure if I myself accept that guiding light; I think
I agree with what Bill says via David: if college courses are the best
measure of a student's college performance, let's get them in a college
course and see what they can do. Mainstream them into a standard course. We
might be better off using that first course to decide whether or not
students need a _second_ course than we are using any manner of placement
method to decide which students need an extra _first_ course. One reason I
like directed self-placement so much is that it allows students who _want_
an extra developmental writing course to elect one, but it doesn't force
anyone to take one.
 
On the other hand, I certainly respect the work Ed White and others have
done over the years, so I don't want to be too hasty in abandoning
WPA-directed placement methods. That's why I pitted the conflicting
assumptions about how to evaluate placement methods; I thought the
"unenlightened" set of assumptions might offer a real challenge to the
prevailing set. It depends on how seriously we take actual student
performance in our classes--which generally seems to be pretty good, given
that (I'm guessing) 80% or so of all students get credit for the standard
course when they take it. As Ed rightly points out, our concern should be
for the "failing" 20% (or whatever that percentage might be). How many of
these students are failing for reasons other than writing ability? How many
of these students would have placed _themselves_ into a developmental class
if they'd had the chance? And, most important of all, how many of them are
allowing the initial failure to push them out of college--and how many are
giving it another chance? It seems to me that answering these questions
might be a good idea before we get too entangled in complicated, exhausting,
and expensive placement methods.
 
I wonder what kind of a post _this_ is.... El Bounce-o?
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Dr. Clyde Moneyhun  wrote:
 
>I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
>here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements wou=
ld
>have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
>going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
>find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
>effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
 
 
Ed and David say that studies conducted "some years ago" showed there to =
be
no correlation between placement and SAT scores.  I don't know whether th=
is
was before recent changes in the exam, or if my experience was just an
annomoly, but here it is:
 
I did a fairly quick and dirty study at my small liberal arts college
(entering class 380-420) three years ago, looking back at the data I had
for the last five years.  I looked at data from the two years prior to my=
 
arrival, when a "describe a significant moment in your life" type prompt
was used for the placement exam; the first year I was there when we used =
a
different prompt and more stringent norming during rating sessions; and t=
he
two years since my arrival when we used a longer exam that included
summary-writing and comparison, allowed time for prewriting, and included=
 a
discussion session followed by time for revision.  I used SAT-verbal scor=
es
along with final grades and drop-out rates for the classes as a way to tr=
y
to evaluate whether my new test was achieving anything the earlier tests
didn't.  =
 
 
To my chagrin I found little difference between the three tests in the % =
of
the overall class placed in different levels of writing or the % of
students finishing/passing those courses (I didn't do a detailed analysis=
 
of grades because there are just too many variables to be taken into
consideration).  However, I also found little difference between our
recommendations for placement and SAT scores.  There was some disagreemen=
t
in the border areas between levels--as there is with placement essays
generally--but not in the middle ability level overall. I realise that th=
is
is a small sample and I don't want to make too big a deal out of it, but
our math folks confirmed that I wasn't misunderstanding correlations and
significances, so something was going on.  As a result, we now place
students by SAT verbal scores.  Students without SAT scores and those who=
 
do not think their scores represent them can take the old test during
orientation.  Raters generally place them where the SAT or various foreig=
n
language or other tests would have put them unless there is also a learni=
ng
disibility that we can compensate for during testing. Students whose scor=
es
are in the grey area between course cut-offs can self-select when to take=
 
writing and at what level.  I love the idea of the various interviews and=
 
portfolios I've seen described here, but our orientation is three days
before classes start so we're pretty limited. This method seems to work a=
s
well as any.  And pedagogy takes over where testing leaves off.
 
Maybe at our school the skills tested by SAT type exams seem to match the=
 
skills demanded by our faculty because most of our students are middle
class (Ed. is surely right about the impact of class).  Our composition
classes are *far* from current traditional, although perhaps even my 3-pa=
rt
"prewrite, write, and revise" exam had hidden C-T undertones.  This issue=
 
may indeed say more about relative student populations and faculty
expectations than anything else, but I don't think the role of testing is=
 
quite as simple as we'd like to believe.  Perhaps we need more study on
this question across different types of schools and student populations?
 
 
Sandra Jamieson
_________________________________
Director of Composition, =
 
Drew University, Madison, NJ 07940
sjamieson@compuserve.com
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The issue, of course, is that a really good direct measure of writing ability
is probably a complicated, multifaceted, time consuming, and expensive
process. (I am thinking about some of the sophisticated language and behavior
testng the Foreign service does to determine of someone is qualified for
placement abroad.) Thus, the people who pay for placement get really pumped if
they can find a cheap, quick, machine-gradable indirect measure of writing
ability. As Ed has suggested, we maybe should place students according to
family income (although no one wants to deal with the political fallout of
THAT, although its is probably as defensible statistically as using the SAT).
In a way, the SAT is a disguise for SES. So maybe we are going about this all
wrong. We make our courses in different sizes, try to guess each student's
size, and then put him/her in the right size class. Maybe we want to forget
about placement and think about what a one-size-fit-all curriculum might look
like, sort of like those adjustable gimme caps that nicely fit pointy headed
types and fat heads by adjusting the headband.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Sandra, interesting post.  Most studies I've seen or done show that
misplacements by multiple choice exam are far fewer for white middle class
students than for other groups; if you don't have many other students, you
probably could use the SAT or any test scores (math would do as well) to
equal effect.  Or, as some wags have suggested, just place by parent income
and forget everything else.  --Ed White
 
 
At 04:06 PM 8/23/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Dr. Clyde Moneyhun  wrote:
>
>>I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
>>here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
>>have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
>>going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
>>find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
>>effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
>
>
>Ed and David say that studies conducted "some years ago" showed there to be
>no correlation between placement and SAT scores.  I don't know whether this
>was before recent changes in the exam, or if my experience was just an
>annomoly, but here it is:
>
>I did a fairly quick and dirty study at my small liberal arts college
>(entering class 380-420) three years ago, looking back at the data I had
>for the last five years.  I looked at data from the two years prior to my
>arrival, when a "describe a significant moment in your life" type prompt
>was used for the placement exam; the first year I was there when we used a
>different prompt and more stringent norming during rating sessions; and the
>two years since my arrival when we used a longer exam that included
>summary-writing and comparison, allowed time for prewriting, and included a
>discussion session followed by time for revision.  I used SAT-verbal scores
>along with final grades and drop-out rates for the classes as a way to try
>to evaluate whether my new test was achieving anything the earlier tests
>didn't.
>
>To my chagrin I found little difference between the three tests in the % of
>the overall class placed in different levels of writing or the % of
>students finishing/passing those courses (I didn't do a detailed analysis
>of grades because there are just too many variables to be taken into
>consideration).  However, I also found little difference between our
>recommendations for placement and SAT scores.  There was some disagreement
>in the border areas between levels--as there is with placement essays
>generally--but not in the middle ability level overall. I realise that this
>is a small sample and I don't want to make too big a deal out of it, but
>our math folks confirmed that I wasn't misunderstanding correlations and
>significances, so something was going on.  As a result, we now place
>students by SAT verbal scores.  Students without SAT scores and those who
>do not think their scores represent them can take the old test during
>orientation.  Raters generally place them where the SAT or various foreign
>language or other tests would have put them unless there is also a learning
>disibility that we can compensate for during testing. Students whose scores
>are in the grey area between course cut-offs can self-select when to take
>writing and at what level.  I love the idea of the various interviews and
>portfolios I've seen described here, but our orientation is three days
>before classes start so we're pretty limited. This method seems to work as
>well as any.  And pedagogy takes over where testing leaves off.
>
>Maybe at our school the skills tested by SAT type exams seem to match the
>skills demanded by our faculty because most of our students are middle
>class (Ed. is surely right about the impact of class).  Our composition
>classes are *far* from current traditional, although perhaps even my 3-part
>"prewrite, write, and revise" exam had hidden C-T undertones.  This issue
>may indeed say more about relative student populations and faculty
>expectations than anything else, but I don't think the role of testing is
>quite as simple as we'd like to believe.  Perhaps we need more study on
>this question across different types of schools and student populations?
>
>
>Sandra Jamieson
>_________________________________
>Director of Composition,
>Drew University, Madison, NJ 07940
>sjamieson@compuserve.com
>
>
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David, the one size fits all curriculum has been tried often enough and it
does seem to work when the students are reasonably homogenous.  But it is
disastrous for a diverse student population. Until the seventies, the CSU
in California has such a curriculum and it led to a fyc comp course that
was aimed at the weakest students, the ones most at risk of dropping out.
After placement, the course was able to make much greater demands on
students and become a real college course.  Some few superb teachers can
teach well to huge ranges of ability in one class, but it is unreasonable
to expect most comp teachers to do so.  For this reason, placement
assessment helps the best students at least as much as the weakest.  --Ed
White
 
 
At 02:58 PM 8/23/98 -0700, you wrote:
>The issue, of course, is that a really good direct measure of writing ability
>is probably a complicated, multifaceted, time consuming, and expensive
>process. (I am thinking about some of the sophisticated language and behavior
>testng the Foreign service does to determine of someone is qualified for
>placement abroad.) Thus, the people who pay for placement get really
pumped if
>they can find a cheap, quick, machine-gradable indirect measure of writing
>ability. As Ed has suggested, we maybe should place students according to
>family income (although no one wants to deal with the political fallout of
>THAT, although its is probably as defensible statistically as using the SAT).
>In a way, the SAT is a disguise for SES. So maybe we are going about this all
>wrong. We make our courses in different sizes, try to guess each student's
>size, and then put him/her in the right size class. Maybe we want to forget
>about placement and think about what a one-size-fit-all curriculum might look
>like, sort of like those adjustable gimme caps that nicely fit pointy headed
>types and fat heads by adjusting the headband.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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Since you all know I'm a rabid idealist, perhaps I ought to put in that us
idealists often miss the comments like Leon (?) made about time and money
being the deciding factors (too many times, I think).  I see the problem
very clearly in the training (I HATE that word--arf-arf) of TAs.  What has
to happen there is a very slow, patient, and communal discussion of what
things can be "transmitted," vs. what must be learned by experience or a
process method.  Given the time allowed, the money needed, I think we'd
all do a better job, but sometimes you have to choose what battles to
fight, and when to shut  up and run.  Given the lack of a public voice for
orgs like WPA and the resultant lack of understanding from the taxpayers,
we ought not be surprised--disappointed, but not surprised that our
efforts to improve the placement and the predictions of success, too, are
not supported in our legislatures.  Of course, here in AZ (Dan Quayle's
"new" state, we have a lot of people who just flat do not want anyone
except THEIR kids and grandkids to get an education, and that's final.
"Get the BIG rocks in first," as our WPA mentor said.....
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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What Sandra describes is similar to our experience at the U of Montana,
and her comment about the relative student groups points right at the
source, I think.
 
Our Montana students (don'[t know what ten years has done to them) were in
some ways, more /committed/ (Idealists?) to some profession that drew them
because they wanted to "make a difference" than my few students here at AZ
( last class, four years ago).  They were also middle class (be careful
how you define THAT term), and near fluent in mainstream English to hear
them talk, at least.  I think their focus and their middle class origins
were more the source of their success than anything else, and also the
reason they hugged closer to the SAT/ACT above average scores.  Students
at Montana HAD to be focussed, just as Sandra's must be, because they were
chosing a school that was way out there in the hinterlands with a lot of
bad weather, and not one of the sunbelt party schools.  Sandra's students
chose her school for important personal reasons that tell me they are not
the run of the mill California or N.J. escapees.  Neither sample gives me
much confidence, even tho' Montana was drawing about 3,000 new students
each year.
 
The character of the school has a lot do do with what type of students it
draws, doesn't it?
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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The problems with one-size-fits-all arise readily when we think of FYC as a
course or as a series of courses with all the rigid patterns we associate with
courses. What happens if FYC is conceived, instead, as a set of learning
opportunities more like a humongo writing center than a schedule of discrete
classes? Mass customization. Each student gets the support she/he needs in
order to achieve the stipulated outcomes of the program. I'm thinking of these
learning opportunities as water which lies level on the surface over an uneven
ocean floor. We concentrate on measuring achievement, while students will
figure out what help they need as they tackle the writing tasks set for them.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David--
 
Your mention of achieving outcomes lends added credence to the Outcomes
Statement currently in the works.  If outcomes can be "stabilized" (note
the "" to recognize that such stabilization is problematic), then
consistency within and across programs has a better chance of being
effected even as students are treated as individuals.
 
Any conception of what your 'Humongo writing center" would look like in
practice?  What might you be suggesting the fate of FYC would be?
 
(What a way to start a week!)
 
Ruth
 
On Sun, 23 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> The problems with one-size-fits-all arise readily when we think of FYC as a
> course or as a series of courses with all the rigid patterns we associate with
> courses. What happens if FYC is conceived, instead, as a set of learning
> opportunities more like a humongo writing center than a schedule of discrete
> classes? Mass customization. Each student gets the support she/he needs in
> order to achieve the stipulated outcomes of the program. I'm thinking of these
> learning opportunities as water which lies level on the surface over an uneven
> ocean floor. We concentrate on measuring achievement, while students will
> figure out what help they need as they tackle the writing tasks set for them.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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I'm writing to give advance notice to this group that the Syracuse Writing
Program expects to be searching for a new director this year.  As most of
you know, our writing program is an independent department.   In addition
to our undergraduate program, we officially began offering a doctoral
program in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric a year ago.
 
Until now, all faculty retained a nominal appointment in English, a vestige
of our original situation of joint 60/40 appointments (it was anticipated
these might be in various units, but in practice, all were in English).
This year, at their request, all junior faculty  were moved to 100%
appointments in the Writing Program, and that will be an option for the new
director.  It is likely that most or all senior appointments will follow
suit in the next year or so.   We continue to work in partnership with
English on a number of concerns of mutual interest, including most
importantly our administration of teaching assistantships in the Writing
Program (now largely for MFAs in Creative Writing).   We have also a staff
of professional writing instructors.  Therefore this job involves serving
as department chair of a complex, dynamic, multifaceted unit as well as
administering the teaching program.  Keith Gilyard has done a wonderful job
in his 4-year term as director. We believe it is very important to  again
appoint a strong leader with administrative talent and an appropriate
scholarly record in composition, rhetoric, and/or literacy studies. (By
appropriate I mean a solid one that would fit with and contribute new
elements to our programs both pedagogically and conceptually, since we have
a distinctive profile in both areas.)
 
We are awaiting fuller definition of our needs by our faculty and approval
of the search by our dean.  I will post more information later, but right
now I would like to invite your thoughts and recommendations about possible
strong candidates.  Please send directly to me, lwphelps@syr.edu.
 
thanks,
 
Louise
 
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Roger Gilles wrote:
 
>Keith:
 
>I had to search the archives to remind myself what an "El Stinko" was. (It
>wasn't as bad as I thought...) I should clarify, though, by saying that I
>was in fact not trying to earn pundit-points by pitting the prevailing view
>against the unenlightened view in order to "show the poster the standard and
>accepted guiding light, and thus, help him regain his senses."
 
Sorry, bad contextualizing on my part.  I was referring the the "El Stinko"
that I myself I had written in response to your perfectly reasonable post,
then deleted before sending my briefer, revised message.  I didn't see your
message as an "El Stinko" at all.
 
Speaking of which, I want to come up with some _good_ categories.  Like the
"El Producto"--the post you can immediately put to use; the "El Biblio"--the
great citation you want to keep, and maybe even read; and the "La
Delecta"--the inspiringly insightful kind.
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Everything we deal with in composition is fundamentally philosophical"
        - Ann E. Berthoff, "The Intelligent Eye and the Thinking Hand"
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Leon and others:
 
This is the kind of story I've heard a lot--one of the scenarios that
makes me want to question (at least for the exercise) what we do with
placement--including the whole idea of placement.
 
Like a lot of programs, btw, we do a "first-day writing sample" as a kind
of double-check on the placement.  Students write something that teachers
can take a quick look at to see if any of them are horribly mis-placed.
Then teachers can recommend to the directors that we take a look at the
writing sample too and then talk to the student if we think he/she needs
to move (usually "up").  Like Leon, we find very little movement--very few
students are recommended for movement by their teachers.  Does this mean
that our placement is "accurate"?  Possibly, though many other causes are
also possible, including the "self-fulfilling prophecy" nature of
placement.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
                                                -- Annie Dillard
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Fri, 21 Aug 1998, WILLIAM COBURN wrote:
 
> Some years back, midway through the fall semester, I asked all teachers of
> both basic writing and our standard first-semester comp course to identify
> any students in their classes that they thought had been placed at the
> wrong level.
>
> By mid-semester, I figured, teachers would know their students pretty
> well.  Having engaged them in classroom discussions and in face-to-face
> conferences and having read multiple drafts of several essays, they should
> have more information on their students' writing ability than could be
> determined by any available placement device.
>
> The results of this survey revealed that the teachers thought that nine
> out of ten students were where they belonged.  Out of almost 1000
> students, only about 100 were misplaced, and half of them should have been
> in the basic writing course rather than the standard one. That's a ninety
> percent accuracy rate in this rather imprecise science.
>
> The only placement instrucment we used was SAT and ACT verbal scores.
> Given the widespread belief that there is little correlation between SAT
> scores and writing ability and given the warnings not to use these scores
> alone for placement, I must assume there is a serious logical, procedural
> or psychological flaw in my survey.  Was this just a fluke?  What am I not
> seeing?  Has anyone else tested the teachers' judgment against the
> students' standardized test scores?
>
> Leon Coburn
> UNLV
>
> On Thu, 20 Aug 1998, Edward M. White wrote:
>
> > It is most emphatically NOT true that SAT/ACT scores give the same
> > placement that placement essays or other more valid writing tests do.  I
> > remember running SAT scores agains EPT scores (the CSU English Placement
> > Test, with essay) many years ago.  About the top ten percent of SAT scores
> > also passed the EPT, but after that the differences started to accumulate.
> > About 5 % above the 80th percentile on SAT were placed below freshman comp
> > by the EPT; about 10% above the 75th percentile.  Below that score, the
> > differences in placement became really major. The large testing firms like
> > to spread the word that writing is not necessary on placement tests, for
> > obvious reasons.  But we should not accept such false rumors. These facts
> > have nothing to say about more personal placement methods, such as the one
> > Clyde has been describing.  But when the entering class is large, I think
> > we must rely on some kind of large scale assessment procedure to identify
> > those who need special help or special challenges. --Ed White
> >
> >
> > At 02:43 PM 8/20/98 -0400, you wrote:
> > >Dan, Anita and Susan:
> > >
> > >Thanks much for the feedback.  Anybody else with ideas about/experience of
> > >"directed self-placement," please keep posing messages.
> > >
> > >One thing I was trying to work around was the traditional "placement
> > >essay" written on demand to a prompt.  Does anybody know anything about
> > >those depressing figures showing that there's very little difference
> > >between the outcome of SAT/ACT placement and writing sample placement?
> > >I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
> > >here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
> > >have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
> > >going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
> > >find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
> > >effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
> > >
> > >---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > ----
> > >Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
> > >(330) 742-1649                          English Department
> > >camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
> > >http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
> > >
> > >        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
> > >                                                -- Annie Dillard
> > >
> > >---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > ----
> > >
> > >
> >
>
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>Thanks for your response to my question, John.
>
>I believe the methodology of our mid-semester survey was clean and
>non-prejudicial, and I had 100% response.
 
OK
 
>I can see that by mid-semester there might be a honeymoon effect between
>teachers and students since hard grades have not yet been issued and both
>teachers and students are optimistic about the long term bliss they are
>beginning to enjoy.  I can also see that the teachers might subconsciously
>want to validate the placement procedures of the system to which they
>belong.  It's also possible that a teacher at mid-term who says a student
>is misplaced may feel that this might be taken as self-criticism--i.e.,
>that she can't help this student and she knows it.  But wouldn't all of
>these subconscious influences be even more prevalent in a system that
>places students based on writing samples evaluated by the teachers
>themselves, where they might have some interest in being "right" about the
>original judgment?
 
I doubt it.  We have 8 placement readers each summer, perhaps 3 or 4 of
whom might be teaching our mainstream Intro. to Writing course in the fall,
and perhaps 75 teachers of that course overall.  With those odds, and each
placement reader reading 600 or more essays over the summer, I doubt that
many teachers have any personal knowledge or connection with the placement
of individual students in their classes.
 
>Finally, I wonder how the score on a placement essay might be affected
>when the reader knows the students' SAT score.  Or perhaps I
>misunderstand how your scoring procedure works.
 
In our placement procedure, the reader asks for a standardized test score
only when she and her partner, who also has read the same essay, are
inextricably caught between two placements.  In actual practice, however,
even this score-checking doesn't happen often, because the placement
readers also have the option of passing "problem" essays on to a third,
more experienced reader when they're "caught."  They tend to favor this
option, rather than leaning toward the standardized test indication.
"After all," the readers tend to say, "if the student really has high
composition ability, let her/him show it by writing another essay
(unlimited rewrite option)."
 
>I am not defending the use of SAT scores for placement in writing classes,
>but budget restraints and the wear and tear on the WPA discourages
>more complicated methods, especially if such methods improve accuracy only
>by a couple of percentage points. At what point do we say, "For X
>number of dollars and Y amount of time, we could more precisely place
>Z students, but the costs of this added refinement are greater than the
>benefits"?
 
Yes, I'm aware that few defend SAT/ACT as a more effective placement
indicator.  It's the old effectiveness vs. efficiency question.  After my
original response, however, I got to thinking:  You appear to have
exclusively targeted your "mainstream" intro. writing course (and maybe the
"developmental" course below it) in your survey.  And the teachers felt 90%
of the placements were OK.  Yet in our 3-course system here, we get fewer
than 20 reports a semester (out of 4000 students) of students being
misplaced, almost all of those complaints that students did not have
sufficient ability.  Now, if 80% of our students "place" into our
mainstream first-semester course and another 10% into the course below
that--developmental writing--and the remaining 10% place into our highest
course, if we placed the lowest 10% of our students into developmental
writing and *all* the rest into our mainstream first-semester course, no
highest-course placements, I'm sure we'd have at least 90% teacher
satisfaction with the students having sufficient ability to match their
placements.  The difference?  Using standardized test scores, maybe half
the lowest-test-score students would be placed slightly lower than their
composition ability--but teachers wouldn't be likely to complain about
this!  And quite a number of high-test-score and high-ability students
would go into our middle course--but teachers wouldn't be likely to
complain much about this either.  The only students they'd likely complain
about would be the low-average-test score students placed into our middle
course whose composition ability didn't reach the standard their test
scores indicated.  At our institution and in our system, that number of
students could easily be 300, yet we would be appalled if we thought we had
40 students per semester (1% of our enrollment) who were obviously
misplaced.
 
So far, at least, we're willing to pay the toll for having another 300
students placed accurately, according to our conception.  Some schools, I
understand, are not willing to do so.  I'm sorry that's true.
 
                                                                John Clark
 
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Surprisingly, to me, Ed's response (below) and mine are exactly alike.
Bottom line, though, I'm not much impressed by a 90% teacher-satisfaction
rate.
                                                        John Clark
 
>I would rather trust such a survey after the first week of classes than
>halfway through the term.  By then, I would guess, many of the
>misplacements that surely occur will have dropped out of class.  Also, most
>teachers are likely to accept and work with the students present in their
>classes, sent as they are from heaven which is their home.  The weakest
>students will stand out, but good teachers have been working hard with
>them, even if they might have been better off in a lower level class.  The
>outstanding students, who might have placed into a higher level class,
>well, who will want to say that THEY didn't belong in my class?  It is
>really unusual for such a survey to produce much data about misplacement.
>--Ed White
>
>
>At 12:56 PM 8/21/98 -0700, you wrote:
>>Some years back, midway through the fall semester, I asked all teachers of
>>both basic writing and our standard first-semester comp course to identify
>>any students in their classes that they thought had been placed at the
>>wrong level.
>>
>>By mid-semester, I figured, teachers would know their students pretty
>>well.  Having engaged them in classroom discussions and in face-to-face
>>conferences and having read multiple drafts of several essays, they should
>>have more information on their students' writing ability than could be
>>determined by any available placement device.
>>
>>The results of this survey revealed that the teachers thought that nine
>>out of ten students were where they belonged.  Out of almost 1000
>>students, only about 100 were misplaced, and half of them should have been
>>in the basic writing course rather than the standard one. That's a ninety
>>percent accuracy rate in this rather imprecise science.
>>
>>The only placement instrucment we used was SAT and ACT verbal scores.
>>Given the widespread belief that there is little correlation between SAT
>>scores and writing ability and given the warnings not to use these scores
>>alone for placement, I must assume there is a serious logical, procedural
>>or psychological flaw in my survey.  Was this just a fluke?  What am I not
>>seeing?  Has anyone else tested the teachers' judgment against the
>>students' standardized test scores?
>>
>>Leon Coburn
>>UNLV
>>
>>On Thu, 20 Aug 1998, Edward M. White wrote:
>>
>>> It is most emphatically NOT true that SAT/ACT scores give the same
>>> placement that placement essays or other more valid writing tests do.  I
>>> remember running SAT scores agains EPT scores (the CSU English Placement
>>> Test, with essay) many years ago.  About the top ten percent of SAT scores
>>> also passed the EPT, but after that the differences started to accumulate.
>>> About 5 % above the 80th percentile on SAT were placed below freshman comp
>>> by the EPT; about 10% above the 75th percentile.  Below that score, the
>>> differences in placement became really major. The large testing firms like
>>> to spread the word that writing is not necessary on placement tests, for
>>> obvious reasons.  But we should not accept such false rumors. These facts
>>> have nothing to say about more personal placement methods, such as the one
>>> Clyde has been describing.  But when the entering class is large, I think
>>> we must rely on some kind of large scale assessment procedure to identify
>>> those who need special help or special challenges. --Ed White
>>>
>>>
>>> At 02:43 PM 8/20/98 -0400, you wrote:
>>> >Dan, Anita and Susan:
>>> >
>>> >Thanks much for the feedback.  Anybody else with ideas about/experience of
>>> >"directed self-placement," please keep posing messages.
>>> >
>>> >One thing I was trying to work around was the traditional "placement
>>> >essay" written on demand to a prompt.  Does anybody know anything about
>>> >those depressing figures showing that there's very little difference
>>> >between the outcome of SAT/ACT placement and writing sample placement?
>>> >I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
>>> >here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
>>> >have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
>>> >going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
>>> >find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
>>> >effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
>>> >
>>>
>>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>>> ----
>>> >Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
>>> >(330) 742-1649                          English Department
>>> >camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
>>> >http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>>> >
>>> >        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>>> >                                                -- Annie Dillard
>>> >
>>>
>>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>>> ----
>>> >
>>> >
>>>
>>
>>
 
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Dear Leon:
 
I haven't done the survey that you describe, though I did do a similar one
with the teachers of the "booster" course that we teach through the
Reading/Writing CEnter for students with SAT/ACt scores low enough that the
university worries about their success and requires an extra semester of
writing instruction.  We call this a booster course not a basic writing
course because we're not allowed to teach basic writing here at Florida State.
 
Anyway, for two years, the teachers who taught these small courses (about 10
students) with weekly individual tutorial components concluded at the end of
the term that at least half of their pre-1101 students had writing abilities
equal or superior to those in the 1101 classes they taught.  So this year,
we've instituted a writing placement test just for the students who test
into pre-1101 based on SAT/ACT scores.  During the summer, we moved 60% of
those student who would have had to take pre-1101 into 1101, based on a
writing test.  WE haven't gathered data yet to tell us how those students
did gradewise, but when surveyed this summer teachers of the pre-1101
classes said that about 80% of their students needed the extra help, so at
least from the teachers' perspectives, the placement system is working.
 
Carrie Leverenz
 
 
At 12:56 PM 8/21/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Some years back, midway through the fall semester, I asked all teachers of
>both basic writing and our standard first-semester comp course to identify
>any students in their classes that they thought had been placed at the
>wrong level.
>
>By mid-semester, I figured, teachers would know their students pretty
>well.  Having engaged them in classroom discussions and in face-to-face
>conferences and having read multiple drafts of several essays, they should
>have more information on their students' writing ability than could be
>determined by any available placement device.
>
>The results of this survey revealed that the teachers thought that nine
>out of ten students were where they belonged.  Out of almost 1000
>students, only about 100 were misplaced, and half of them should have been
>in the basic writing course rather than the standard one. That's a ninety
>percent accuracy rate in this rather imprecise science.
>
>The only placement instrucment we used was SAT and ACT verbal scores.
>Given the widespread belief that there is little correlation between SAT
>scores and writing ability and given the warnings not to use these scores
>alone for placement, I must assume there is a serious logical, procedural
>or psychological flaw in my survey.  Was this just a fluke?  What am I not
>seeing?  Has anyone else tested the teachers' judgment against the
>students' standardized test scores?
>
>Leon Coburn
>UNLV
>
>On Thu, 20 Aug 1998, Edward M. White wrote:
>
>> It is most emphatically NOT true that SAT/ACT scores give the same
>> placement that placement essays or other more valid writing tests do.  I
>> remember running SAT scores agains EPT scores (the CSU English Placement
>> Test, with essay) many years ago.  About the top ten percent of SAT scores
>> also passed the EPT, but after that the differences started to accumulate.
>> About 5 % above the 80th percentile on SAT were placed below freshman comp
>> by the EPT; about 10% above the 75th percentile.  Below that score, the
>> differences in placement became really major. The large testing firms like
>> to spread the word that writing is not necessary on placement tests, for
>> obvious reasons.  But we should not accept such false rumors. These facts
>> have nothing to say about more personal placement methods, such as the one
>> Clyde has been describing.  But when the entering class is large, I think
>> we must rely on some kind of large scale assessment procedure to identify
>> those who need special help or special challenges. --Ed White
>>
>>
>> At 02:43 PM 8/20/98 -0400, you wrote:
>> >Dan, Anita and Susan:
>> >
>> >Thanks much for the feedback.  Anybody else with ideas about/experience of
>> >"directed self-placement," please keep posing messages.
>> >
>> >One thing I was trying to work around was the traditional "placement
>> >essay" written on demand to a prompt.  Does anybody know anything about
>> >those depressing figures showing that there's very little difference
>> >between the outcome of SAT/ACT placement and writing sample placement?
>> >I'm thinking of doing a quick-and-dirty study of our placement figures
>> >here for the last couple of years.  I want to ask whether placements would
>> >have been roughly the same if we'd just used SAT/ACT scores instead of
>> >going through the writing sample we use now.  I'm afraid of what I'll
>> >find, frankly--esp. if it says that the writing sample has been wasted
>> >effort.  Do I remember reading something about this?
>> >
>> >---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>> ----
>> >Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
>> >(330) 742-1649                          English Department
>> >camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
>> >http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
>> >
>> >        How we spend our days is, of course, how we spend our lives . . .
>> >                                                -- Annie Dillard
>> >
>> >---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>> ----
>> >
>> >
>>
>
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What you say here, David, is rather like Peter Elbow's "yogurt" model, now
printed in Composition in the 21st Century. (Dare I say a "watered" down
version?) Its impracticality generated little support at the conference
from participants, though it is nice in theory. Maybe, given your position,
you could foster a real live model of it for all to see and wonder at--and
imitate.
                                                        --Ed White
 
At 11:50 PM 8/23/98 -0700, you wrote:
>The problems with one-size-fits-all arise readily when we think of FYC as a
>course or as a series of courses with all the rigid patterns we associate
with
>courses. What happens if FYC is conceived, instead, as a set of learning
>opportunities more like a humongo writing center than a schedule of discrete
>classes? Mass customization. Each student gets the support she/he needs in
>order to achieve the stipulated outcomes of the program. I'm thinking of
these
>learning opportunities as water which lies level on the surface over an
uneven
>ocean floor. We concentrate on measuring achievement, while students will
>figure out what help they need as they tackle the writing tasks set for them.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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Ed,
 
Peter Elbow's "yogurt" model struck me as the kind of thing we would
create if we started with what we know about student learning instead
of traditional course-based structures.  This is precisely the
challenge of outcomes-based education:  to decide what students need to
"know and do," and then build the learning experiences which will get
them from wherever they begin to that point.
 
Here are a few points which support a "yogurt" model or some other
non-course based structure for a writing program:
 
1)  Student performances often change dramatically after just a few
weeks of instruction at the college level; thus placement activities of
any kind will prove inaccurate for a significant part of the population
by mid-semester (and the students who are penalized by such a system
will be those placed "back" or "lower" in the course hierarchy).
 
2)  Students who need additional support in their first-year writing
course often continue to need at least occasional support in more
advanced courses.  Thus, remedial programs are of limited use to the
students who most need help.
 
3)  Some students do well in entry-level courses, but then need support
at more advanced levels (when the writing is more research-based or the
length of the papers switches from 5 to 15-20 pages).  Because of #2
and #3, support needs to be both "across"  and "up" the curriculum as
well.
 
4)  Students hate being stratified into different courses, no matter
how great their need.  They resent the label of being in "Bonehead
English" (which they self-apply even when a program tries to call
itself something else).  Thus, teachers of those courses often find
that the first few weeks of the course are spent working through the
attitudes that stratified placement creates.
 
5)  When students are stratified by skill level, those divisions often
reflect class and race differences as well.  Thus, programs designed to
support those students make easy targets for political agendas.
 
Writing Centers offer one alternative model because they are not yoked
into the time limitations of the term, nor the structures of the
traditional composition course.  I'd be interested to hear about other
alternative models which people may be playing with:  could we dream a
little?
 
Susan Wyche
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Rhetoric Review's new-and-improved home page is up and running, and I invite
anyone who is interested to check it out at this address:
http://members.aol.com/SBorrowman/RR.html.  Those of you who use email
programs that are capable of supporting hyperlinks can  click here:
<A HREF="http://members.aol.com/SBorrowman/RR.html">Home Page of
RhetoricReview</A>.  If you do visit the site, please email any comments or
suggestions you have to me at SBorrowman@aol.com
 
Connected to our home page is a page titled "Rhetoricians on the Web."  If you
would like your home page listed here, then please email your name and the
page's URL to me at the address above.
 
Shane Borrowman
Associate Editor, Rhetoric Review
SBorrowman@aol.com
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WPAers:
 
Been following this thread with much interest, and I thought I'd add my two
cents worth.  Nancy Blattner of Southeast Missouri State told me last year
that she had run over 11,000 (and still counting) correlations between ACT
(verbal scores, I think) and succesful placement in first-year composition and
found little or no relationship between the two.  At Louisville, we have been
piloting the use of state-mandated high school portfolios for five years and
comparing the results against our regular method of placement that consists of
putting all students with an ACT Verbal Score of 18 or higher in 101 and
requiring students with lower scores to write an impromptu essay for
placement.  Portfolio placement places students higher, especially those
students who do not score well on the ACT or impromptu essay.  Those higher
placed students have enjoyed a solid record of success in English 101.  My
sense is that placement is a local decision based upon specific criteria
related to particular students and teachers, and these students and teachers
are the people most able to make decisions about placement -- at least it
appears that way here at Louisville. Students have been given an active role
because the pilot program provides students with two placements, and when these
placements are different they can choose the one they wish.  Students
inevitably choose the higher placement and have been mostly successful.
--
                                                                       Brian
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
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Shane,
 
nice page!  If you can add me, I'm at
 
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
 
Thanks,
 
Greg
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-3451
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
 
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Shane Borrowman [SMTP:SBorrowman@AOL.COM]
> Sent: Monday, August 24, 1998 11:03 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Rhetoric Review's Home Page
>
> Rhetoric Review's new-and-improved home page is up and running, and I
> invite
> anyone who is interested to check it out at this address:
> http://members.aol.com/SBorrowman/RR.html.  Those of you who use email
> programs that are capable of supporting hyperlinks can  click here:
> <A HREF="http://members.aol.com/SBorrowman/RR.html">Home Page of
> RhetoricReview</A>.  If you do visit the site, please email any comments
> or
> suggestions you have to me at SBorrowman@aol.com
>
> Connected to our home page is a page titled "Rhetoricians on the Web."  If
> you
> would like your home page listed here, then please email your name and the
> page's URL to me at the address above.
>
> Shane Borrowman
> Associate Editor, Rhetoric Review
> SBorrowman@aol.com
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Brian says one thing, below, which I have wanted to articulate but haven't,
I think, thus far.  That is, not only do students with high ACT/SAT scores
not always do well on our placement essay, but students with low ACT/SAT
scores often _do_ well, both in writing the placement essay and in the
course taken.  Motivation enters into the situation, I'm sure, just as it
does in every other aspect of academic performance and success (yes, I
realize I'm using hugely broad terms there, but I'm trying to be succinct).
 
                                                                John Clark
 
>WPAers:
>
>Been following this thread with much interest, and I thought I'd add my two
>cents worth.  Nancy Blattner of Southeast Missouri State told me last year
>that she had run over 11,000 (and still counting) correlations between ACT
>(verbal scores, I think) and succesful placement in first-year composition and
>found little or no relationship between the two.  At Louisville, we have been
>piloting the use of state-mandated high school portfolios for five years and
>comparing the results against our regular method of placement that consists of
>putting all students with an ACT Verbal Score of 18 or higher in 101 and
>requiring students with lower scores to write an impromptu essay for
>placement.  Portfolio placement places students higher, especially those
>students who do not score well on the ACT or impromptu essay.  Those higher
>placed students have enjoyed a solid record of success in English 101.  My
>sense is that placement is a local decision based upon specific criteria
>related to particular students and teachers, and these students and teachers
>are the people most able to make decisions about placement -- at least it
>appears that way here at Louisville. Students have been given an active role
>because the pilot program provides students with two placements, and when
>these
>placements are different they can choose the one they wish.  Students
>inevitably choose the higher placement and have been mostly successful.
>--
>                                                                       Brian
>Brian Huot
>University of Louisville
>Louisville, Kentucky 40292
>   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
 
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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The yogurt model (or whatever) does seem impractical and is certainly complex,
but these perceptions are exaggerated by the course-based tradition. At one
point some years ago, some of us at UTEP designed a model of this sort which
always struck me as being pretty manageable but was blocked by lots of
tradition. First of all, it requires a "place," and a very big place at that,
wholly or primarily dedicated to the purpose. But that's mainly a matter of
consolidating all the space the the course-based program uses all over the
campus and clock. A lab type program may use less space overall and use it
more efficiently. It requires a different kind of faculty loading, possibly
based on clock hours rather than credit hours or courses per year. It requires
some degree of structure (some students require more, some less) and thus very
explicit documentation of the requirements, expectations, and procedures of
the program, along with regular coaching and environmental reminders--lots of
communication that would probably be very useful in traditional courses as
well (where many things remain a mystery). It requires "familiar groupings," a
primary instructor and regularly scheduled support services so that students
who need to work with the same people regularly can do this. And so on. Up
front, it seems easier to schedule people into classes taught in particular
time frames by faculty teaching x course per semester. But if we think of
students, teachers, tas, tutors, and spaces as resources, lots of things can
be done. People who do the best remodeling are those who can look at an
existing structure mainly as undifferentiated space with which just about
anything can be done, only paying attention to load bearing walls, maybe.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Nice page, Shane.  Please add my URL to your listing.
Thanks,
Bill
 
>Rhetoric Review's new-and-improved home page is up and running, and I invite
>anyone who is interested to check it out at this address:
>http://members.aol.com/SBorrowman/RR.html.  Those of you who use email
>programs that are capable of supporting hyperlinks can  click here:
><A HREF="http://members.aol.com/SBorrowman/RR.html">Home Page of
>RhetoricReview</A>.  If you do visit the site, please email any comments or
>suggestions you have to me at SBorrowman@aol.com
>
>Connected to our home page is a page titled "Rhetoricians on the Web."  If you
>would like your home page listed here, then please email your name and the
>page's URL to me at the address above.
>
>Shane Borrowman
>Associate Editor, Rhetoric Review
>SBorrowman@aol.com
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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I don't disagree with what Susan so succinctly states below.  I see that as
an argument for more individualized and more personalized instruction at
all levels.  Yep. Now figure how we are to do this with entering classes,
as at the U of A, of some five thousand individuals and an ever smaller
budget.  Outcomes assessment is not a panacea.  At the University of Padua,
which I visited a while back, enrollment is about 250,000, at least on
paper. In fact, the students are scarce and the teachers hardly to be
found; everything rotates around scheduled exams.  I'm not saying that an
individualized education can't be done as part of mass schooling, but I
don't see how.                                                                  --Ed White
 
 
At 10:31 AM 8/24/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Ed,
>
>Peter Elbow's "yogurt" model struck me as the kind of thing we would
>create if we started with what we know about student learning instead
>of traditional course-based structures.  This is precisely the
>challenge of outcomes-based education:  to decide what students need to
>"know and do," and then build the learning experiences which will get
>them from wherever they begin to that point.
>
>Here are a few points which support a "yogurt" model or some other
>non-course based structure for a writing program:
>
>1)  Student performances often change dramatically after just a few
>weeks of instruction at the college level; thus placement activities of
>any kind will prove inaccurate for a significant part of the population
>by mid-semester (and the students who are penalized by such a system
>will be those placed "back" or "lower" in the course hierarchy).
>
>2)  Students who need additional support in their first-year writing
>course often continue to need at least occasional support in more
>advanced courses.  Thus, remedial programs are of limited use to the
>students who most need help.
>
>3)  Some students do well in entry-level courses, but then need support
>at more advanced levels (when the writing is more research-based or the
>length of the papers switches from 5 to 15-20 pages).  Because of #2
>and #3, support needs to be both "across"  and "up" the curriculum as
>well.
>
>4)  Students hate being stratified into different courses, no matter
>how great their need.  They resent the label of being in "Bonehead
>English" (which they self-apply even when a program tries to call
>itself something else).  Thus, teachers of those courses often find
>that the first few weeks of the course are spent working through the
>attitudes that stratified placement creates.
>
>5)  When students are stratified by skill level, those divisions often
>reflect class and race differences as well.  Thus, programs designed to
>support those students make easy targets for political agendas.
>
>Writing Centers offer one alternative model because they are not yoked
>into the time limitations of the term, nor the structures of the
>traditional composition course.  I'd be interested to hear about other
>alternative models which people may be playing with:  could we dream a
>little?
>
>Susan Wyche
>
>
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John M. Clark wrote:
 
>Brian says one thing, below, which I have wanted to articulate but haven't,
>I think, thus far.  That is, not only do students with high ACT/SAT scores
>not always do well on our placement essay, but students with low ACT/SAT
>scores often _do_ well, both in writing the placement essay and in the
>course taken.  Motivation enters into the situation, I'm sure, just as it
>does in every other aspect of academic performance and success (yes, I
>realize I'm using hugely broad terms there, but I'm trying to be succinct).
 
Earlier this summer I checked completion rates in the entire composition
sequence (two regular courses here _after_ developmental comp) for those who
successfully challenged their original placement in developmental comp.
Turns out it's 84%, better than the general student population average.  Not
bad for a group that the ACT would describe as at risk for retention.  Maybe
it's at least as important to do well at figuring out who doesn't need the
course as who does.
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Everything we deal with in composition is fundamentally philosophical"
        - Ann E. Berthoff, "The Intelligent Eye and the Thinking Hand"
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My son is a sophomore at the Naval Academy.  Last semester his GPA was
3.01.  I sent a copy of his grade report to my insurance company, and they
reduced the premium I pay for him to drive my car by $380 a year.  Their
assumption is that students who make good grades are less likely to have a
wreck.  Yet, it seems to me, that the connection between academic ability
and the ability to drive a car isn't any closer than that between SAT
scores and writing ability.  Why is the insurance company willing to bet
money on a correlation then?  I assume it's because statistics show that
good students have fewer wrecks.  There doesn't have to be an identifiable
causal connection.
 
Frankly, I'm glad they don't test him on his driving.
I'm also glad to get a reduction in the premium.
 
My daughter turned 16 last Saturday.  Her GPA is 4.0. She was so
eager to get her license that she made an appointment to take her
hands-on driving test two months ahead of time. To her
unutterable dismay, she failed the test by pulling out into traffic before
it was clear enough to satisfy the tester.  My daughter needs more
practice, and I will continue helping her develop her driving skills
as long as my nerves hold out.
 
 
 
 
 
 Leon Coburn
 UNLV
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It's a matter of statistical probability.  Of course, we parents know that
there are individual differences and standard deviations from the mean. :-)
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: WILLIAM COBURN [SMTP:coburnw@NEVADA.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, August 25, 1998 9:40 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Placement Question
>
> My son is a sophomore at the Naval Academy.  Last semester his GPA was
> 3.01.  I sent a copy of his grade report to my insurance company, and they
> reduced the premium I pay for him to drive my car by $380 a year.  Their
> assumption is that students who make good grades are less likely to have a
> wreck.  Yet, it seems to me, that the connection between academic ability
> and the ability to drive a car isn't any closer than that between SAT
> scores and writing ability.  Why is the insurance company willing to bet
> money on a correlation then?  I assume it's because statistics show that
> good students have fewer wrecks.  There doesn't have to be an identifiable
> causal connection.
>
> Frankly, I'm glad they don't test him on his driving.
> I'm also glad to get a reduction in the premium.
>
> My daughter turned 16 last Saturday.  Her GPA is 4.0. She was so
> eager to get her license that she made an appointment to take her
> hands-on driving test two months ahead of time. To her
> unutterable dismay, she failed the test by pulling out into traffic before
> it was clear enough to satisfy the tester.  My daughter needs more
> practice, and I will continue helping her develop her driving skills
> as long as my nerves hold out.
>
>
>
>
>
>  Leon Coburn
>  UNLV
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ASU East is planning to hire someone to coordinate the various elements of the
curricular and co-curricular environment into something of a coherent learning
community. We need a person who understand both student development and the
culture of the academic side of the institution. Does anyone know of
discussion lists where we might post a job announcement that might help us reac
h the kinds of people we are looking for? We are trying to keep academic affair
s and student affairs integrated, and this person is a key player in the projec
t. Contact be off list on this one: IACDES@MAINEX1.ASU.EDU
 
Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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The world is filled with accidental correlations.  Northrop Frye in his
essay on Milton points out the uncanny correlation between the number of
legs of a spider and a string quartet.  For years, we could point out the
perfect correlation between the price of gas at the pump and the distance
from the earth of Haley's comet (it no longer holds). Jay Leno has a
regular series of these, most of them not very funny but to the point.
Sometimes the correlations pile up to the extent that we can start to
investigate the reasons, but even then we have to be cautious: does smoking
cause cancer or do those who are going to develop cancer have a fierce need
to smoke? Nonetheless, any reason at all that reduces insurance costs must
be valued.  -Ed White
 
At 09:39 AM 8/25/98 -0700, you wrote:
>My son is a sophomore at the Naval Academy.  Last semester his GPA was
>3.01.  I sent a copy of his grade report to my insurance company, and they
>reduced the premium I pay for him to drive my car by $380 a year.  Their
>assumption is that students who make good grades are less likely to have a
>wreck.  Yet, it seems to me, that the connection between academic ability
>and the ability to drive a car isn't any closer than that between SAT
>scores and writing ability.  Why is the insurance company willing to bet
>money on a correlation then?  I assume it's because statistics show that
>good students have fewer wrecks.  There doesn't have to be an identifiable
>causal connection.
>
>Frankly, I'm glad they don't test him on his driving.
>I'm also glad to get a reduction in the premium.
>
>My daughter turned 16 last Saturday.  Her GPA is 4.0. She was so
>eager to get her license that she made an appointment to take her
>hands-on driving test two months ahead of time. To her
>unutterable dismay, she failed the test by pulling out into traffic before
>it was clear enough to satisfy the tester.  My daughter needs more
>practice, and I will continue helping her develop her driving skills
>as long as my nerves hold out.
>
>
>
>
>
> Leon Coburn
> UNLV
>
>
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Bill,
     Don't read too much into car insurance rates; they're as weird as,
and as inexplicable as airfares.  For instance, when I gave up teaching
high school full-time to teach college full-time, my car insurance rates
dropped by a third even though I now drive more because our college has
multiple campuses.  My insurance carrier told me I was being given a 'good
driver' discount.  I suspect what they really meant is that my car was now
less likely to be vandalized by disgruntled students.  So I can now drive
like a maniac as long as I don't get a scratch in my paint.
 
     You're correct that this doesn't correlate with anything--even the
actuarialship of other types of insurance.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 25 Aug 1998, WILLIAM COBURN wrote:
>
> My son is a sophomore at the Naval Academy.  Last semester his GPA was
> 3.01.  I sent a copy of his grade report to my insurance company, and
> they reduced the premium I pay for him to drive my car by $380 a year.
> Their assumption is that students who make good grades are less likely
> to have a wreck.  Yet, it seems to me, that the connection between
> academic ability and the ability to drive a car isn't any closer than
> that between SAT scores and writing ability.  Why is the insurance
> company willing to bet money on a correlation then?  I assume it's
> because statistics show that good students have fewer wrecks.  There
> doesn't have to be an identifiable causal connection.
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I'd like to subscribe to your list, but am not sure quite how to do it.
Would you please advise.
 
Gita Das
Expository Writing Program
New York University
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Speaking of correlations ? my favorite:  100% of the people who ate pickles during
the U.S. Civil War have since died.
 
Is it any surprise that GPA correlates with driver safety?  I think more girls
than boys still get better grades.  I think heavier drinking takes place (on
average) as GPA goes down.  One correlate of grades is diligence.  Another is
intelligence.  Both would tend toward better drivers, I would think.
 
But there is no adjustment for (1) difficulty of courses, (2) difficulty of
school  (a "B" average at Carleton is, or at least was, not the same as a "B"
average at . . . .), (3) college v. HS - Same rule applies in both places.
 
This is just statistical probability - the basis of the entire insurance game.
 
In admissions and placement we do the same thing.  And we live with the false
positives and false negatives.  There are always stories, true ones, about the
person with the 350 LSAT (not the current scale - but like a 350 SAT) who has less
than a 1 in 30 chance of succeeding in law school - but who is not only that one
who does, but also does so at a very high level.  And there are those with the 700
LSATs who just can't seem to do it.  But, again, very few.
 
So we recognize this and take a chance on those low scorers (not quite that low at
Howard- we are more competitive than that) once in awhile when something else in
the admissions file seems to indicate something special which would be relevant
(we think) for success in law.
 
We use a screening test for entering students for writing skill.  About 20% of the
class is placed in a supplemental, remedial program.  There are always some who
don't belong there, and some who should have been place there.  The screening test
is quite good, but imperfect.  But it does help us decide things and improve the
overall quality of the education we deliver.  We are not a one-to-one tutoring
model of education in law school.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Metaphysics is not reality.  Metaphysics is names about reality.  Metaphysics is
a restaurant where they give you a thirty-thousand page menu and no food."
 
Robert M. Pirsig, Lila, p. 63 (1991).
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On Wed, 26 Aug 1998, Steve Jamar wrote:
 
> Is it any surprise that GPA correlates with driver safety?  I think more girls
> than boys still get better grades.  I think heavier drinking takes place (on
> average) as GPA goes down.  One correlate of grades is diligence.  Another is
> intelligence.  Both would tend toward better drivers, I would think.
 
Higher grades may correlate with less driving and, therefor, fewer
opportunities to have an accident.  My insurance went down when I moved
closer to work, and our second car (which has a higher replacement cost)
has a lower premium in part because it is listed as a "pleasure" vehicle
and, I assume, not considered to be driven that often.
 
I bet there is a correlation between education and one's chances to reach
25 years of age.  Twenty-five used to be the first adult plateau--reach it
and your odds of reaching fifty increase significantly (i.e. people are
more likely to die before 25 than between 25 and 50).  I bet there is a
correlation between likelihood of death and incidence of automobile
accidents.
 
This could make an interesting assignment in a tech com class--research
the causes (rationales) for various insurance rates.
 
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Coordinator of the Writing Center
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
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The analogy between car insurance and writing placement practices goes
only so far.  Insurance companies use grades of driver to predict
driving outcomes; colleges use grades of student to predict course
outcomes.  So far so good.  But there is an essential difference in the
outcomes.
 
 The insurance companies are interested only in one outcome: accident
rate, or more precisely accident claims that cost them money.  They can
care less about any other driving outcomes, e.g., the pleasure a driver
gets driving, or amount of road rage a driver feels.  But the college
should be interested in an entire range of possible course outcomes for
the student:  not only final course grade but learning, interest,
connection with other courses, etc.
 
That range of outcomes can't be well predicted by a single predictor,
such as grades.  That is why adding self-selection as an ingredient to
the placement decision makes so much sense.  The student herself or
himself knows a lot about what they want out of a course.
 
But note that even the individual student's knowledge has limited value
as a predictor.  What do they know, for instance, about the course they
are about to take?  And doesn't some of the best outcomes of a course
involve surprise, where the student is surprised to discover a skill or
an interest they didn't know they had?
 
Rich Haswell
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WILLIAM COBURN wrote:
 
>Why is the insurance company willing to bet money on a correlation then?  I
>assume it's because statistics show that good students have fewer wrecks.
>There doesn't have to be an identifiable causal connection.
 
They get to bet on the whole pool at once.  We want to place each student.
That makes all the difference.  The higher one looks up the academic
administration food chain the more the "bet on the pool" mentality does
increase.  Now there's a correlation you can bank on, even if there are
deviants.  On this list, even.
 
 
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Everything we deal with in composition is fundamentally philosophical"
        - Ann E. Berthoff, "The Intelligent Eye and the Thinking Hand"
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Several people took up my call on the WPA-L a couple of weeks ago to put
together an introductory list of books about theory relevant to
composition:  Liz Bryant, Bill Condon, Julia Ferganchick-Neufang, Carol
Haviland, Kim Penning, Bill Petersen, Susan Taylor, Mark Wiley, Wini
Wood, Jessica Yood.
 
Here is where we are now.  We would love suggestions from anybody.=20
Other theories, better choice of books?  Send ideas off list to Rich.
 
The main idea is that the study and practice of writing can be informed
by a wide range of theories from many different disciplines.  The effort
here is to encourage graduate students to range around a little more
than the composition discipline tends to do. =20
 
The list is for graduate students.  It's a starter list--a start for
further study.  With each item we want only a readable introduction to
the theory written NOT from a composition perspective [and then in
square brackets, if available, a book applying the theory to composition
studies].
 
Articulation theory:  Stuart Hall, REPRESENTATION:  CULTURAL
REPRESENTATIONS AND SIGNIFYING PRACTICES (Sage, 1997).  [John Trimbur,
=93Articulation Theory and the Problem of Determination,=94 in Olson, Gar=
y
A., & Sidney I. Dobrin, eds.  Composition Theory for the Postmodern
Classroom,  Albany, NY:  State University of New York Press, 1994.]
 
Attribution theory:  G. Weary, M. A. Stanley, & H. H. Harvey,
ATTRIBUTION (Springer-Verlag, 1989).
 
Chaos theory: ???
 
Cognitive theory:  Jerome S. Bruner, BEYOND THE INFORMATION GIVEN:=20
STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF KNOWING (Norton, 1973)
 
Communication theory:  Habermas?  John Stewart, LANGUAGE AS ARTICULATE
CONTACT:  TOWARDS A POST SEMIOTIC PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNICATION (SUNY UP,
1995); or Ernest G. Bormann, COMMUNICATION THEORY (Holt, Rinehart, and
Winston, 1980)
 
Culture theory:  Henry Giroux & Stanley Aronwitz, POSTMODERN EDUCATION
 
Developmental (age-span) theory:  Nancy J. Evans, Deanna S. Forney,
Florence Guido-DiBrito, STUDENT DEVELOPMENT IN COLLEGE:  THEORY,
RESEARCH, AND PRACTICE (Jossey-Bass, 1998).  [Rich Haswell, GAINING
GROUND IN COLLEGE WRITING (Southern Methodist UP, 1991)]
 
Deviancy theory:  James D.Orcutt, ANALYZING DEVIANCE (Dorsey P, 1983);
Michel Foucault, DISCIPLINE AND PUNISH (Vintage, rprt, 1995)
 
Discourse theory:  Timoth W. Crusius, DISCOURSE:  A CRITIQUE AND
SYNTHESIS OF THEORIES (MLA, 1989)
 
Expressivist theory:  Sasanne K. Langer, PHILOSOPHY IN A NEW KEY:  A
STUDY OF SYMBOLISM OF REASON, RITE, AND ART, 3rd ed. (Harvard UP, 1974)
 
Feminist literary theory:  Toril Moi, SEXUAL/TEXTUAL POLITICS
(Routledge, 1985)=20
 
Feminist theory:  Hester Eisenstein, CONTEMPORARY FEMINIST THOUGHT (G.
K. Hall, 1983)=20
 
Hermeneutic theory:  Peter Szondi, et al., INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY
HERMENEUTICS (Cambridge UP, 1994).  [
 
Identity theory:  Kenneth Gergen, THE SATURATED SELF:  DILEMMAS OF
IDENTITY IN CONTEMPORARY LIFE (Basic Books, 1992); Rom Harre, THE
SINGULAR SELF (Sage, 1998)
 
Ideology theory:  Mike Cormac, IDEOLOGY (U of Michigan P,1992) or Jorge
Larrain, THE CONCEPT OF IDEOLOGY (1969; rprt 1992).=20
 
Liberatory pedagogy theory:  Paulo Freire, PEDAGOGY OF THE OPPRESSED,
Rev. ed. (Continuum Pub. Group, 1995; 1970)
 
Literacy theory:  Sylvia Scribner and Michael Cole, THE PSYCHOLOGY OF
LITERACY (Harvard UP, 1981); Brian Street, LITERACY IN THEORY AND
PRACTICE (Cambridge UP, 1984); John Oxenham, LITERACY (Routledge & Kegan
Paul, 1980)
 
Marxist literary theory:  Terry Eagleton, CRITICISM AND IDEOLOGY (NLB,
1976)
 
Narrative theory: Peter J. Rabinowitz, BEFORE READING;  NARRATIVE
CONVENTIONS AND THE POLITICS OF INTERPRETATION (Cornell UP, 1987).
 
Organization theory:  Anne Wilson Schaef, THE ADDICTIVE ORGANIZATION
(Harper San Francisco, 1990). =20
 
Performance theory:  Richard Schechner, ESSAYS ON PERFORMANCE THEORY
(Routledge, 1988)=20
 
Pop Culture theory:  Arthur Kroker, Marilouise Kroker, & David Cook,
PANIC ENCYCLOPEDIA (St. Martins, 1989), Greil Marcus, LIPSTICK TRACES
(Harvard UP, 1989.=20
 
Post-Colonial theory:  Edward Said, CULTURE AND COLONIALISM=20
 
Psychological type theory:  Thomas C. Thomnpson, ed. MOST EXCELLENT
DIFFERENCES (Center for Applications of Psychological Type, 1996);=20
[George H. Jensen & John K. DiTiberio, WRITING AND PERSONALITY
(Black-Davies, 1995).]
 
Poststructural theory:  Catharine Belsey, CRITICAL PRACTICE (Routledge,
1980);=20
 
Pragmatics theory:  Geoffrey N. Leech, PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATICS
(Longman, 1986); [Walter H. Beale, A PRAGMATIC THEORY OF RHETORIC
(Southern Illinois UP, 1987)]
 
Psychological type theory:  Thomas C. Thomnpson, ed. MOST EXCELLENT
DIFFERENCES (Center for Applications of Psychological Type, 1996);
[George H. Jensen & John K. DiTiberio, PERSONALITY AND THE TEACHING OF
COMPOSITION (Ablex, 1989)]
 
Reading theory:  Frank Smith, UNDERSTANDING READING, 5th ed. (Erlbaum,
1994).  [Louise M. Rosenblatt, THE READER, THE TEXT, THE POEM:  THE
TRANSACTIONAL THEORY OF THE LITERARY WORK (Southern Illinois UP, 1978)]
 
Reader-response theory:  Elizabeth Freund, THE RETURN OF THE READER
(Methuen, 1987);  Stanley Fish, IS THERE A TEXT IN THIS CLASS.  Robert
Scholes, TEXTUAL POWER  [Richard Beach, A TEACHER=92S INTRODUCTION TO
READER-RESPONSE THEORIES (NCTE, 1993)] =20
 
Rhetorical theory:  Sonja K. Foss, Karen A. Foss, & Robert Trapp,
CONTEMPORARY PERSPECTIVES ON RHETORIC (Waveland Press, 1985). [Sharon
Crowley, THE METHODICAL MEMORY:  INVENTION IN CURRENT-TRADITIONAL
RHETORIC (Southern Illinois UP, 1990)]
 
Social constructivist theory:  Rom Harre, SOCIAL BEING (Blackwell, 2nd.
ed. 1993); Peter L.Berger & Thomas Luckmann, THE SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION OF
REALITY (Anchor, 1967). [Charles Bazerman, SHAPING WRITTEN KNOWLEDGE (U
of Wisconsin P, 1988)]=20
 
Social interaction theory:  Erving Goffman, INTERACTION RITUAL: ESSAYS
ON FACE-TO-FACE BEHAVIOR (Pantheon, 1982)=20
 
Social rhetorical theory:  Kenneth Burke, LANGUAGE AS SYMOBLIC ACTION (U
of California P, rprt, 1986)
 
Speech-act theory:  J. L. Austin, HOW TO DO THINGS WITH WORDS (2nd ed.,
Harvard UP, 1975); John R. Searle, SPEECH ACTS (Cambridge UP, 1969); [W.
Ross Winterowd, COMPOSITION/RHETORIC:  A SYNTHESIS (Southern Illinois
UP, 1986)]
 
Value or axiology theory:  Archie Bahm, AXIOLOGY:  THE SCIENCE OF VALUES
(World Books, 1984)
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David, I tried to do this. But I got an error message. Can you hook me up
to list again? Unfortunately my sabbatical is over. Thanks, Beth Daniell
 
 
>To set WPA-L to "nomail" send this message to listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
>
>set WPA-L nomail
>
>To start mail again, send this message:
>
>set WPA-L mail
>
>That should do it.  Have nice breaks, whenever, wherever!
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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WPA Folks,
 
Can anyone on the list recommend some good software for assigning faculty to
courses?  Our scheduling person is looking for something that works well.
As many of you on the list know, we have to juggle the schedules of about
145 teachers in about 300 sections each semester.  Thanks.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
office: (602) 965-3853  home: (602) 491-6813, fax: (602) 965-3451
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And, since there is a connection between Road Rage and "The Straw and the
Camel Syndrome," there is a connection to graduate schools.  What do we
call that--Load Rage?  :-)
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Duane, you'll need hardware for the job.
 
On Wed, 26 Aug 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
 
> WPA Folks,
>
> Can anyone on the list recommend some good software for assigning faculty to
> courses?  Our scheduling person is looking for something that works well.
> As many of you on the list know, we have to juggle the schedules of about
> 145 teachers in about 300 sections each semester.  Thanks.
> Best,
> Duane
>
> Duane Roen, Director of Composition
> Department of English, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
> office: (602) 965-3853  home: (602) 491-6813, fax: (602) 965-3451
>
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Duane, et al.,
 
About a year ago this subject came up on WPA-L.  At that time, I
promised some folks I'd look into it and report back.  So here's the
news:
 
I searched extensively and found some software that will do the job.
(It's actually called "timetabling software," by the way.)  The software
is called Celcat.  We've just purchased the evaluation version (which is
fully functional).  It allows you to schedule huge numbers of people (we
need to schedule 96 GAs plus 50 faculty into 250+ sections), taking into
account their other commitments, course and schedule preferences, and
even travel time between buildings.  You'll be able to request a demo
CD-rom that is very informative.  I've found the U.S. rep. (David
Wilson) to be very helpful (tell him I sent you!).  The software is also
designed specifically for higher ed.
 
Here's the hitch: it's pretty expensive.  A single-user license costs
$1,500.  We're evaluating a full version for $150, and if we decide we
want to buy, that gets applied to the total cost.  Here's where you can
learn more:
 
http://www.celcat.com/indexu.html
 
We figured that we spend about 100 hours each semester working out the
schedule, so once we get going with this new software, we expect to cut
that time at least in half (plus we'll have the ability to print
schedules in a variety of convenient ways).
 
If anyone's interested, send me a message in a few weeks, and I'll let
you know how the software worked in the pressure-packed world of writing
program administration.
 
Regards,
Dave Blakesley
 
 
 
Duane Roen wrote:
>
> WPA Folks,
>
> Can anyone on the list recommend some good software for assigning faculty to
> courses?  Our scheduling person is looking for something that works well.
> As many of you on the list know, we have to juggle the schedules of about
> 145 teachers in about 300 sections each semester.  Thanks.
> Best,
> Duane
>
> Duane Roen, Director of Composition
> Department of English, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
> office: (602) 965-3853  home: (602) 491-6813, fax: (602) 965-3451
 
--
************************************************************************
David Blakesley
Director of Writing Studies in English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
 
Visit the Virtual Burkeian Parlor (home of "Burke-L") at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html
 
************************************************************************
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Hi everyone,
 
I just received this today and thought I'd pass it on:
 
>Date: Wed, 26 Aug 1998 13:20:37 -0400
>From: Martharose Laffey <mlaffey@ncss.org>
>
>Dear Colleagues:
>
>We write to you on an urgent matter. This September 11-13, the
>International Reading Association, the National Council of Teachers of
>English, the National Council for the Social Studies, Phi Delta Kappa, and
>other education organizations will cosponsor the National Congress for
>Public Education, a significant event for education in the United States.
>The Congress will be held at the Crystal City Hyatt and will bring
>together diverse stakeholder groups in education to:
>
>
> share information about key educational issues,
>
> develop ways of working together, and
>
> take action to celebrate and strengthen public education as
>essential to the health of a democratic society.
>
>
>We believe that your organization should be involved in our deliberations
>and urge you to send one or more representatives to the Congress.
>
>Why is this necessary and important? Simply stated, we are concerned that
>public education is being discredited by superficial, incomplete and (in
>many cases) incorrect information about its accomplishments and the
>challenges it confronts. This effort to undermine public education seems
>to be increasingly well organized and deliberate. It is characterized by
>negative overemphasis on problems in our schools; attacks on curricular,
>instructional, and assessment practices; calls for the diversion of
>funding to alternative education ventures with limited public access and
>accountability; and rhetoric that suggest that the professional education
>community is either unable or unwilling (or both) to undertake meaningful
>education reform to improve student achievement.
>
>The education community has found itself reacting to, rather than
>proactively challenging these critiques, which appear to reflect a
>political agenda determined to undermine, if not completely eliminate, our
>system of public education. We and the other education groups supporting
>the Congress believe that such threats demand a strong response and a
>reaffirmation of our national commitment to public education in a diverse
>democracy.
>
>The Congress will bring together organizations and individuals dedicated
>to preserving and strengthening public education. It will provide a forum
>for exchanging information and ideas and for engaging in critical and
>reflective dialogue about the purposes and practices of public education.
>Most importantly, NCPE will develop and communicate a set of principles
>that articulate a broadly shared vision for public education in the 21st
>century. We hope that those principles will become the basis for concerted
>positive action by the public education community.
>
>See http://www.ncpe.org to get more information and to register for the
>conference. The deadline for making sleeping room reservations at the
>Crystal City Hyatt has been extended, and the special meeting room rate of
>$113 is still available.
>
>We are confident that you will want the perspectives of your organization
>and its constituency to be represented at this important event. Please
>plan to participate in the National Congress for Public Education and have
>your voice heard.
>
>
>Sincerely yours,
>
>Alan Farstrup
>Executive Director, International Reading Association
>
>
>Martharose F. Laffey
>Executive Director, National Council for the Social Studies
>
>
>Faith Schullstrom
>Executive Director, National Council of Teacher of English
 
Marguerite Helmers
Associate Professor of English
University of Wisconsin Oshkosh
(920) 424-7282
helmers@uwosh.edu
http://www.english.uwosh.edu/helmers
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Richard,
 
The reference for chaos theory is
 
Chaos theory:   James Gleick, CHAOS: MAKING A NEW SCIENCE,  (Penguin,
1987)
 
Emily Golson
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Two excellent references on chaos theory are:
 
Hayles, Katherine. _Chaos and Order: Complex Dynamics in LIterature and
Science_. Chicago: U of Chicago Press, 1991.
 
also, Hayles' _Chaos Bound_, which I have no bib info for at present (late,
at home).
 
Then, there's also a very detailed work called _Chaos and Fractals: New
Frontiers of Science_. Peitgen, Jurgens, and Saupe. New York: Springer-Verlag,
1992. You may have seen George Costanza reading a copy in the Seinfeld episode
where he is practicing celibacy and becomes an avid reader/intellect (he
really is shown reading this book--I thought it was a scream!)
 
Gleick is very accessible, esp. for a first reading on CT.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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I'm sure I'd LOVE to go, and cannot, ($$$), but I'd like to hear more of
the details who what when where etc.  Where the hell is the Crystal
Holiday?  :-)
 
Maybe I can kibbitz on line?
 
On Wed, 26 Aug 1998, Marguerite Helmers wrote:
 
> Hi everyone,
>
> I just received this today and thought I'd pass it on:
>
> >Date: Wed, 26 Aug 1998 13:20:37 -0400
> >From: Martharose Laffey <mlaffey@ncss.org>
> >
> >Dear Colleagues:
> >
> >We write to you on an urgent matter. This September 11-13, the
> >International Reading Association, the National Council of Teachers of
> >English, the National Council for the Social Studies, Phi Delta Kappa, and
> >other education organizations will cosponsor the National Congress for
> >Public Education, a significant event for education in the United States.
> >The Congress will be held at the Crystal City Hyatt and will bring
> >together diverse stakeholder groups in education to:
> >
> >
> > share information about key educational issues,
> >
> > develop ways of working together, and
> >
> > take action to celebrate and strengthen public education as
> >essential to the health of a democratic society.
> >
> >
> >We believe that your organization should be involved in our deliberations
> >and urge you to send one or more representatives to the Congress.
> >
> >Why is this necessary and important? Simply stated, we are concerned that
> >public education is being discredited by superficial, incomplete and (in
> >many cases) incorrect information about its accomplishments and the
> >challenges it confronts. This effort to undermine public education seems
> >to be increasingly well organized and deliberate. It is characterized by
> >negative overemphasis on problems in our schools; attacks on curricular,
> >instructional, and assessment practices; calls for the diversion of
> >funding to alternative education ventures with limited public access and
> >accountability; and rhetoric that suggest that the professional education
> >community is either unable or unwilling (or both) to undertake meaningful
> >education reform to improve student achievement.
> >
> >The education community has found itself reacting to, rather than
> >proactively challenging these critiques, which appear to reflect a
> >political agenda determined to undermine, if not completely eliminate, our
> >system of public education. We and the other education groups supporting
> >the Congress believe that such threats demand a strong response and a
> >reaffirmation of our national commitment to public education in a diverse
> >democracy.
> >
> >The Congress will bring together organizations and individuals dedicated
> >to preserving and strengthening public education. It will provide a forum
> >for exchanging information and ideas and for engaging in critical and
> >reflective dialogue about the purposes and practices of public education.
> >Most importantly, NCPE will develop and communicate a set of principles
> >that articulate a broadly shared vision for public education in the 21st
> >century. We hope that those principles will become the basis for concerted
> >positive action by the public education community.
> >
> >See http://www.ncpe.org to get more information and to register for the
> >conference. The deadline for making sleeping room reservations at the
> >Crystal City Hyatt has been extended, and the special meeting room rate of
> >$113 is still available.
> >
> >We are confident that you will want the perspectives of your organization
> >and its constituency to be represented at this important event. Please
> >plan to participate in the National Congress for Public Education and have
> >your voice heard.
> >
> >
> >Sincerely yours,
> >
> >Alan Farstrup
> >Executive Director, International Reading Association
> >
> >
> >Martharose F. Laffey
> >Executive Director, National Council for the Social Studies
> >
> >
> >Faith Schullstrom
> >Executive Director, National Council of Teacher of English
>
> Marguerite Helmers
> Associate Professor of English
> University of Wisconsin Oshkosh
> (920) 424-7282
> helmers@uwosh.edu
> http://www.english.uwosh.edu/helmers
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Bill--
 
I am going out on a limb here--but I think the Crystal City Hyatt
mentioned is in the DC area--my husband and two daughters work in Crystal
City.
 
Ruth
 
 
On Wed, 26 Aug 1998, William A Pedersen wrote:
 
> I'm sure I'd LOVE to go, and cannot, ($$$), but I'd like to hear more of
> the details who what when where etc.  Where the hell is the Crystal
> Holiday?  :-)
>
> Maybe I can kibbitz on line?
>
> On Wed, 26 Aug 1998, Marguerite Helmers wrote:
>
> > Hi everyone,
> >
> > I just received this today and thought I'd pass it on:
> >
> > >Date: Wed, 26 Aug 1998 13:20:37 -0400
> > >From: Martharose Laffey <mlaffey@ncss.org>
> > >
> > >Dear Colleagues:
> > >
> > >We write to you on an urgent matter. This September 11-13, the
> > >International Reading Association, the National Council of Teachers of
> > >English, the National Council for the Social Studies, Phi Delta Kappa, and
> > >other education organizations will cosponsor the National Congress for
> > >Public Education, a significant event for education in the United States.
> > >The Congress will be held at the Crystal City Hyatt and will bring
> > >together diverse stakeholder groups in education to:
> > >
> > >
> > > share information about key educational issues,
> > >
> > > develop ways of working together, and
> > >
> > > take action to celebrate and strengthen public education as
> > >essential to the health of a democratic society.
> > >
> > >
> > >We believe that your organization should be involved in our deliberations
> > >and urge you to send one or more representatives to the Congress.
> > >
> > >Why is this necessary and important? Simply stated, we are concerned that
> > >public education is being discredited by superficial, incomplete and (in
> > >many cases) incorrect information about its accomplishments and the
> > >challenges it confronts. This effort to undermine public education seems
> > >to be increasingly well organized and deliberate. It is characterized by
> > >negative overemphasis on problems in our schools; attacks on curricular,
> > >instructional, and assessment practices; calls for the diversion of
> > >funding to alternative education ventures with limited public access and
> > >accountability; and rhetoric that suggest that the professional education
> > >community is either unable or unwilling (or both) to undertake meaningful
> > >education reform to improve student achievement.
> > >
> > >The education community has found itself reacting to, rather than
> > >proactively challenging these critiques, which appear to reflect a
> > >political agenda determined to undermine, if not completely eliminate, our
> > >system of public education. We and the other education groups supporting
> > >the Congress believe that such threats demand a strong response and a
> > >reaffirmation of our national commitment to public education in a diverse
> > >democracy.
> > >
> > >The Congress will bring together organizations and individuals dedicated
> > >to preserving and strengthening public education. It will provide a forum
> > >for exchanging information and ideas and for engaging in critical and
> > >reflective dialogue about the purposes and practices of public education.
> > >Most importantly, NCPE will develop and communicate a set of principles
> > >that articulate a broadly shared vision for public education in the 21st
> > >century. We hope that those principles will become the basis for concerted
> > >positive action by the public education community.
> > >
> > >See http://www.ncpe.org to get more information and to register for the
> > >conference. The deadline for making sleeping room reservations at the
> > >Crystal City Hyatt has been extended, and the special meeting room rate of
> > >$113 is still available.
> > >
> > >We are confident that you will want the perspectives of your organization
> > >and its constituency to be represented at this important event. Please
> > >plan to participate in the National Congress for Public Education and have
> > >your voice heard.
> > >
> > >
> > >Sincerely yours,
> > >
> > >Alan Farstrup
> > >Executive Director, International Reading Association
> > >
> > >
> > >Martharose F. Laffey
> > >Executive Director, National Council for the Social Studies
> > >
> > >
> > >Faith Schullstrom
> > >Executive Director, National Council of Teacher of English
> >
> > Marguerite Helmers
> > Associate Professor of English
> > University of Wisconsin Oshkosh
> > (920) 424-7282
> > helmers@uwosh.edu
> > http://www.english.uwosh.edu/helmers
> >
>
> Bill
>                 since feelings are first
>                 whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                 will never really kiss you
>
>                                         ----e e cummings
> ----------------------
> William A Pedersen
> wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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Thanks, Emily.  I ran down a bunch of references to books on chaos
theory, but having read none I didn't know how to choose.  Rich
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Subject:      Re: [global-announce] Urgent-Participation in National Congress
              for Public Educati (fwd)
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Bill,
     Crystal City is the silk-stocking commercial and residential area
behind (Reagan) National Airport -- the Virginia side of the Potomac --
across from Washington DC.  While most people shun airport locations,
these residents like to watch the planes land from their million dollar
penthouses, and they're responsible for National's super-strict noise
abatement regulations, its curfew (no planes can land after midnight or
take off before 6am), and its recent multi-million dollar makeover (it
wasn't nice to look at).  Crystal City's central hotel locations let you
run down to Mt. Vernon, up to Great-Falls-of-the-Potomac, or over to the
Smithsonian on public transportation since it has its own Metro and bus
lines.  Now, in relation to the money, let me check my Powerball ticket :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 26 Aug 1998, William A Pedersen wrote:
>
> I'm sure I'd LOVE to go, and cannot, ($$$), but I'd like to hear more of
> the details who what when where etc.  Where the hell is the Crystal
> Holiday?  :-)    Maybe I can kibbitz on line?
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Wed, 26 Aug 1998, Marguerite Helmers wrote:
> >
> > Hi everyone,
> > I just received this today and thought I'd pass it on:
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > >Date: Wed, 26 Aug 1998 13:20:37 -0400
> > >From: Martharose Laffey <mlaffey@ncss.org>
> > >
> > >Dear Colleagues:
> > >
> > >We write to you on an urgent matter. This September 11-13, the
> > >International Reading Association, the National Council of Teachers of
> > >English, the National Council for the Social Studies, Phi Delta Kappa, and
> > >other education organizations will cosponsor the National Congress for
> > >Public Education, a significant event for education in the United States.
> > >The Congress will be held at the Crystal City Hyatt and will bring
> > >together diverse stakeholder groups in education to:
> > >
> > >
> > > share information about key educational issues,
> > >
> > > develop ways of working together, and
> > >
> > > take action to celebrate and strengthen public education as
> > >essential to the health of a democratic society.
> > >
> > >
> > >We believe that your organization should be involved in our deliberations
> > >and urge you to send one or more representatives to the Congress.
> > >
> > >Why is this necessary and important? Simply stated, we are concerned that
> > >public education is being discredited by superficial, incomplete and (in
> > >many cases) incorrect information about its accomplishments and the
> > >challenges it confronts. This effort to undermine public education seems
> > >to be increasingly well organized and deliberate. It is characterized by
> > >negative overemphasis on problems in our schools; attacks on curricular,
> > >instructional, and assessment practices; calls for the diversion of
> > >funding to alternative education ventures with limited public access and
> > >accountability; and rhetoric that suggest that the professional education
> > >community is either unable or unwilling (or both) to undertake meaningful
> > >education reform to improve student achievement.
> > >
> > >The education community has found itself reacting to, rather than
> > >proactively challenging these critiques, which appear to reflect a
> > >political agenda determined to undermine, if not completely eliminate, our
> > >system of public education. We and the other education groups supporting
> > >the Congress believe that such threats demand a strong response and a
> > >reaffirmation of our national commitment to public education in a diverse
> > >democracy.
> > >
> > >The Congress will bring together organizations and individuals dedicated
> > >to preserving and strengthening public education. It will provide a forum
> > >for exchanging information and ideas and for engaging in critical and
> > >reflective dialogue about the purposes and practices of public education.
> > >Most importantly, NCPE will develop and communicate a set of principles
> > >that articulate a broadly shared vision for public education in the 21st
> > >century. We hope that those principles will become the basis for concerted
> > >positive action by the public education community.
> > >
> > >See http://www.ncpe.org to get more information and to register for the
> > >conference. The deadline for making sleeping room reservations at the
> > >Crystal City Hyatt has been extended, and the special meeting room rate of
> > >$113 is still available.
> > >
> > >We are confident that you will want the perspectives of your organization
> > >and its constituency to be represented at this important event. Please
> > >plan to participate in the National Congress for Public Education and have
> > >your voice heard.
> > >
> > >
> > >Sincerely yours,
> > >
> > >Alan Farstrup
> > >Executive Director, International Reading Association
> > >
> > >
> > >Martharose F. Laffey
> > >Executive Director, National Council for the Social Studies
> > >
> > >
> > >Faith Schullstrom
> > >Executive Director, National Council of Teacher of English
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Yes, Chet.  But what is your *opinion* of Crystal City? ;)
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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fyi
--Eric Crump
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Please post this alert on any and every list with which you are associated.
Skip Lockwood
Coordinator
Digital Future Coalition
 
You must act now!  Contact your U.S. Senators.
Digital Millennium legislation will have dramatic impacts on the Internet
 
Nearly every netizen will feel the "bite" of Congressional legislation
aimed at the digital environment
 
Over the last year, the U.S. Congress has been debating legislation that
will have a profound impact on the Internet.  This broad legislation
covers everything from works transmitted over the Internet such as books,
movies, and audio recordings, to computer software, computer hardware, and
consumer electronics such as digital VCR's.  Anyone who teaches,
researches, develops software, browses or records using the internet will
be affected by this far reaching legislation.
 
The House of Representatives and the Senate have passed bills referred to
as Digital Millennium Copyright Act...  While they have the same name, the
two pieces of legislation aim to accomplish very different things.  The
House bill (H.R. 2281) recognizes the importance of personal privacy and
the "fair use" of copyrighted works and safeguards consumer products such
as digital VCR's and personal computers. It also permits encryption
research. Unfortunately, H.R. 2281 also contains harmful and unnecessary
last-minute additions that do everything from overriding three
consumer-oriented Supreme Court decisions to creating new legal rights for
the owners of databases and other collections of information.  In
contrast, the Senate version of the legislation (S. 2037) does not protect
fair use or encryption research and includes incomplete protections for
personal privacy.
 
Before H.R. 2281 and S. 2037 can become law, the two pieces of legislation
must be reconciled.  The process of reconciliation involves a small number
of Senators and Representatives meeting to discuss and debate the
legislation.  The conference process allows Senators and Representatives
to make significant changes in a bill.  However, if the wrong changes are
made the fundamental consumer protections established in H.R. 2281 could
be stripped away in favor of the less consumer friendly provisions of S.
2037, while the harmful late "additions" to H.R. 2281, including those
that override the recent Supreme Court decisions, could be left in the
bill.
 
The Digital Future Coalition is 42 non-profit and for-profit entities that
are committed to fighting for balanced intellectual property law
(copyright) in the digital era.  We are asking you to write, fax, or
e-mail your Senators to let them know that you want to protect the
fundamental consumer protections of H.R. 2281.  Your can contact your
Senators by calling the U.S. Capitol switchboard at 202-224-3121 and
asking for your Senators or you my go to the DFC web site and use our
digital contact system to write an e-mail or letter.  Our address is
www.dfc.org.
 
DECISIONS ON THE FATE OF THE INTERNET COULD BE MADE AS EARLY AS AUGUST
31, 1998.
 
If you would like more information on these pieces of legislation you
may visit the DFC web site at www.dfc.org.
 
Membership of the Digital Future Coalition
 
Alliance for Public Technology
American Association of Law Libraries
American Association of Legal Publishers
American Association of School Administrators
American Committee for Interoperable Systems
American Council of Learned Societies
American Historical Association
American Library Association
Art Libraries Society of North America
Association for Computers and the Humanities
Association of American Geographers
Association of Research Libraries
Chief Officers of State Library Agencies
College Art Association
Committee of Concerned Intellectual Property Educators
Computer & Communications Industry Association
Computer Professionals for Social Responsibility
Conference on College Composition and Communications
Consortium on School Networking
Consortium of Social Science Associations
Consumer Federation of America
Consumer Project on Technology
Electronic Frontier Foundation
Electronic Privacy Information Center
Home Recording Rights Coalition
International Society for Telecommunications in Education
Medical Library Association
Modern Language Association
Music Library Association
National Association of Independent Schools
National Council of Teachers of English
National Education Association
National Humanities Alliance
National Initiative for a Networked Cultural Heritage
National School Boards Association
National Writers Union
Society for Cinema Studies
Society of American Archivists
Special Libraries Association
United States Catholic Conference
United States Distance Learning Association
Visual Resources Association
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Thanks, David.
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: David Blakesley [SMTP:dblake@SIU.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, August 26, 1998 4:21 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: scheduling software
>
> Duane, et al.,
>
> About a year ago this subject came up on WPA-L.  At that time, I
> promised some folks I'd look into it and report back.  So here's the
> news:
>
> I searched extensively and found some software that will do the job.
> (It's actually called "timetabling software," by the way.)  The software
> is called Celcat.  We've just purchased the evaluation version (which is
> fully functional).  It allows you to schedule huge numbers of people (we
> need to schedule 96 GAs plus 50 faculty into 250+ sections), taking into
> account their other commitments, course and schedule preferences, and
> even travel time between buildings.  You'll be able to request a demo
> CD-rom that is very informative.  I've found the U.S. rep. (David
> Wilson) to be very helpful (tell him I sent you!).  The software is also
> designed specifically for higher ed.
>
> Here's the hitch: it's pretty expensive.  A single-user license costs
> $1,500.  We're evaluating a full version for $150, and if we decide we
> want to buy, that gets applied to the total cost.  Here's where you can
> learn more:
>
> http://www.celcat.com/indexu.html
>
> We figured that we spend about 100 hours each semester working out the
> schedule, so once we get going with this new software, we expect to cut
> that time at least in half (plus we'll have the ability to print
> schedules in a variety of convenient ways).
>
> If anyone's interested, send me a message in a few weeks, and I'll let
> you know how the software worked in the pressure-packed world of writing
> program administration.
>
> Regards,
> Dave Blakesley
>
>
>
> Duane Roen wrote:
> >
> > WPA Folks,
> >
> > Can anyone on the list recommend some good software for assigning
> faculty to
> > courses?  Our scheduling person is looking for something that works
> well.
> > As many of you on the list know, we have to juggle the schedules of
> about
> > 145 teachers in about 300 sections each semester.  Thanks.
> > Best,
> > Duane
> >
> > Duane Roen, Director of Composition
> > Department of English, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
> > office: (602) 965-3853  home: (602) 491-6813, fax: (602) 965-3451
>
> --
> ************************************************************************
> David Blakesley
> Director of Writing Studies in English
> Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
>
> Visit the Virtual Burkeian Parlor (home of "Burke-L") at
>
> http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html
>
> ************************************************************************
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David,
      As long as you ask, old town Alexandria (to the south) has better
restaurants, Shirlington (due north) has better bars, Pentagon City
(next door) has better shopping, and Washington Dulles (to the northwest)
has less costly parking.   Most Marylanders do have strong opinions about
the Virginia side of the Potomac, and not surprisingly, the vice-versa. :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Thu, 27 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> Yes, Chet.  But what is your *opinion* of Crystal City? ;)
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Subject:      Re: scheduling software
In-Reply-To:  <82E57D16D1D7D111A6B300A0C99B5410CC22A7@mainex2.asu.edu>
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I can't cite the programs, but there are "supposed" to be several such
scheduling programs on the web as shareware.  I haven't looked for them,
so I can't verify.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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One hour ago, I rec'd an urgent request from the Dean, and so I'm writing
to ask members on this list for their help on several issues related to
teaching Business Writing.
 
1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
 
2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
 
3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
 
I welcome responses on or off list.  And I'm grateful for your help.
 
Larry W. Burton
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Stuart C. Brown" <sbrown@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: BUSINESS WRITING
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At 05:16 PM 8/27/98 -0400, Larry Burton wrote:
>One hour ago, I rec'd an urgent request from the Dean, and so I'm writing
>to ask members on this list for their help on several issues related to
>teaching Business Writing.
>
>1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
>Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
 
Dept of English
 
>
>2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
 
We offer approx 40 sections a year capped at 22 students per.
 
>
>3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
 
This was established years ago and (so far) has gone unquestioned since.
 
The course is one of 3 sophomore level writing courses that satisfy the
second of two general education writing course requirements for all students.
 
Stuart
 
 
"Question Celebrity"
    * * *
Stuart C. Brown
Writing Program Director &
Associate Department Head
Department of English, Box 3E
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
(505) 646-2413
http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dan Royer <royerd@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU>
Organization: GVSU
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Larry Burton wrote:
 
> One hour ago, I rec'd an urgent request from the Dean, and so I'm writing
> to ask members on this list for their help on several issues related to
> teaching Business Writing.
>
> 1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
> Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
>
 
In English
 
>
> 2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
>
 
28
 
>
> 3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
>
 
that's the number of computers  we have in the lab where it often meets once
a week.
 
>
> I welcome responses on or off list.  And I'm grateful for your help.
>
> Larry W. Burton
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
 
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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i've been trying to visit the outcomes forum web site, but the URL given on
that nifty yellos cowgirl-not-just-getting-but-singing-the blues handout
that chet pryor gave us during the WPA presentation by the outcomes group.
what gives??
 
http://www/nwmissouri.edu~m500202/outcomes/main.html is the address given.
 
thanks,
janee
Jane E. Hindman
Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
San Diego State University
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: outcomes on-line
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Jane:
try this
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
 
Jane E. Hindman wrote:
>
> i've been trying to visit the outcomes forum web site, but the URL given on
> that nifty yellos cowgirl-not-just-getting-but-singing-the blues handout
> that chet pryor gave us during the WPA presentation by the outcomes group.
> what gives??
>
> http://www/nwmissouri.edu~m500202/outcomes/main.html is the address given.
>
> thanks,
> janee
> Jane E. Hindman
> Professor, Department of Rhetoric and Writing Studies
> San Diego State University
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/
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From:         "James A. Inman" <jinman@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: outcomes on-line
In-Reply-To:  <2.2.32.19980827234031.006c9d7c@mail.sdsu.edu>
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> what gives??
 
Janee,
 
Here's one that works:
 
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~m500202/outcomes/main.html
 
It was just a couple of characters giving the trouble.
 
Best wishes,
 
James
 
***********************************************************************
James A. Inman                          News Editor, _Kairos_
jinman@umich.edu                        Co-Coordinator, Netoric Project
http://www.umich.edu/~jinman            Chair, MMLA Computer Research
***********************************************************************
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
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Jane,
     I have one of the yellow 'cowgirl' forms from the summer conference
in front of me, and frankly, I had to stare at it for half an hour before
I saw a small anomaly in the addressed as you typed it below.  You really
typed http://www/nwmissouri.edu/~m500202/outcomes/main.html while the form
actually says www.nwmissouri.edu/~m500202/outcomes/main.html -- one too
many backslashes.  If you resubmit the address _exactly_ as it is on the
form, it should go through.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Thu, 27 Aug 1998, Jane E. Hindman wrote:
>
> i've been trying to visit the outcomes forum web site, but the URL given
> on that nifty yellos cowgirl-not-just-getting-but-singing-the blues
> handout that chet pryor gave us during the WPA presentation by the
> outcomes group.  what gives??
>
> http://www/nwmissouri.edu~m500202/outcomes/main.html is the address
> given.
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On Thu, 27 Aug 1998, Larry Burton wrote:
 
> One hour ago, I rec'd an urgent request from the Dean, and so I'm writing
> to ask members on this list for their help on several issues related to
> teaching Business Writing.
>
> 1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
> Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
 
We (in the English Department) actually designed this as a sophomore level
course to reduce the pressure business majors were putting on our upper
division writing courses. However, we have been attempting to persuade the
College of Business to fund the staffing for these courses, at least in
part. When we had to cut staffing during a recent, lean budget year, we
focused first on these courses, partly to emphasize to the College of
Business how much of a service we are providing by maintaining these
courses for them, but also because they are not essential for our English
writing majors (we have upper divisions technical writing courses for
those students).
 
>
> 2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
>
We recently raised the cap to 25 to accommodate more students and run
about 30 sections a year.
 
> 3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
>
 
The dean recognizes all writing courses as the one area where we can
provide close faculty/student interaction (our arguments are pedagogical;
theirs are to market the university better to potential students).
 
> I welcome responses on or off list.  And I'm grateful for your help.
>
> Larry W. Burton
>
 
--L. Bensel-Meyers
Director of Composition
Dept. of English
Univ. of Tennessee-Knoxville
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Answers from the College Writing Program at the University of Rhode Island:
>
>1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
>Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
 
This course is taught in the  College Writing Program.
 
>2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
 
The cap is 22 students, 20 if the section is located in our technology
classroom.
 
>3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
 
We have negotiated the 22 enrollment cap for all writing courses, based on
(1)  the presence of extensive drafting and revision in all writing
classes, (2) the high  level of individiual attention given to each student
by the instructor, (3) the fact that TAs teach many of the sections of
writing and we have some indication that increased teaching demands (i.e.
more or larger classes)  lenthens the time they need to complete their
program of study.
 
Linda
 
Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2           fax: 401-874-2580
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
Providence, R. I. 02906
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------ =_NextPart_000_01BDD264.A54A1460
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
 
 
Our College is discussing going to a shorter semester as opposed to the =
seventeen week semester (16 week course time/1 week finals) we currently =
have. Let me contextualize CSTCC's situation a little bit.  We currently =
exceed the State's mandated course minutes requirement, so changing our =
semester would not threaten that status.  However, our Allied Health and =
some other faculty believe that they could not cover the required =
material within a shortened semester, a seemingly reasonable argument.
In the opposite camp, a number of our faculty, especially in Liberal =
Arts, intuitively believe that a shorter semester (thirteen or fifteen =
weeks) would benefit both faculty and students for a variety of reasons =
(learning curves and just plain exhaustion), but we don't know this fact =
for sure.  Have any of your institutions had this conversation?  Is =
there any research on the optimum semester and class length?  Does it =
depend on the individual program or department?  Any comment would be =
helpful. =20
Let me add that CSTCC does not have a fall break or any break from Labor =
Day to Thanksgiving.
 
Thanks in advance,
 
Matt Smith
Chattanooga State Technical Community College
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eJ8+Ig4NAQaQCAAEAAAAAAABAAEAAQeQBgAIAAAA5AQAAAAAAADoAAEIgAcAGAAAAElQTS5NaWNy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Mime-Version: 1.0
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I wonder if the question about where Business Writing Courses are/should be located isn't one worth having.  To wit:  we have taught a business writing course for several years in our English Department; recently the business department asked us to teach more sections so all of their majors could take the course.  The department voted 8-1 (eight literature folks, one lil ol' me) to ask the business department to create and staff the course on their own.  This followed the 8-1 vote last spring to make any remedial writing course a liberal studies/university wide course.
 
 
When I asked them what it meant that the last two times we have been asked to teach a new writing course we have turned the college down, they replied with bafflement that I could "see things that way" and that "writing is not the sole province of the English department" (both of which are true in theory, but in the reality of tenure lines and budgets, are perhaps over-lofty goals).
 
 
Any thoughts?
 
 
Cheers;
 
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330.823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
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Matt,
     We've operated on a 14+1 calendar for the past ten years, but our
allied health, nursing, engineering, and vocational training faculties
have not experienced the problems you suggest.  Like you, we rarely close
-- even for snow.  We're doing a 15+1 this fall (starting August 31st)
because Labor Day is scheduled so late, but I suspect that most faculties
will have their courses closed out by their last class period.
 
     Since your query crosses discipline lines and implies difficulties
within terminal two-year programs, you might want to post the same
question on COMMCOLL, the generic community college list, at
<COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Fri, 28 Aug 1998, Matt Smith wrote:
>
> Our College is discussing going to a shorter semester as opposed to the
> seventeen week semester (16 week course time/1 week finals) we currently
> have. Let me contextualize CSTCC's situation a little bit.  We currently
> exceed the State's mandated course minutes requirement, so changing our
> semester would not threaten that status.  However, our Allied Health and
> some other faculty believe that they could not cover the required
> material within a shortened semester, a seemingly reasonable argument.
> In the opposite camp, a number of our faculty, especially in Liberal
> Arts, intuitively believe that a shorter semester (thirteen or fifteen
> weeks) would benefit both faculty and students for a variety of reasons
> (learning curves and just plain exhaustion), but we don't know this fact
> for sure.  Have any of your institutions had this conversation?  Is
> there any research on the optimum semester and class length?  Does it
> depend on the individual program or department?  Any comment would be
> helpful.  Let me add that CSTCC does not have a fall break or any break
> from Labor Day to Thanksgiving.
>
> Thanks in advance,
>
> Matt Smith
> Chattanooga State Technical Community College
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Matt,
Over the last several years our College has been making a very slow transition from four nine-week sessions per academic year to two semesters (18 weeks each) per academic year.  We've also just begun discussions about converting to a shorter semester
 
Certainly student exhaustion is a factor.  Students in General Education classes show signs of burnout after 15 weeks.  But, another factor is that a number of our technical faculty finish their required course work two, three, and four weeks before th
weeks.
 
Through discussions with my colleagues, I have learned two things:  1) Faculty members believe students need more information rather than less.  Therefore, we gradually increase the information load, often repeating ourselves and assigning work to rein
They would be required to do more work/practice on their own so that class time can be spent on answering questions, correcting misunderstandings, and moving forward to the next step.  This would result in less "hand-holding" on our part and students w
 
Of course our discussion has just begun, and not everyone agrees about what should be done.  I'd appreciate knowing what you learn during this process and what decisions your College finally makes.
 
Mary L. Hjelm, Ph.D.
General Education Division Manager
Eastern Idaho Technical College
1600 S 2500 E
Idaho Falls, ID 83404-5788
208/524-3000 ext. 3370
 
"Thinking dark thoughts is unappealing.  Thinking dark chocolate thoughts is infinitely better."
                                                    -----Diane Mott Davidson
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At UC Santa Barbara, business writing is an upper division course offered
in the Writing Program, which is independent of the Dept. of English.
Before we gained independenca, however, we taught it in the Dept. of
English.  All Bus/Econ majors are required to take either bus. writing or
writing in the Social Sciences, another upper division course or calculus.
Can't tell you who decided writing equaled calculus -
 
On Thu, 27 Aug 1998, Larry Burton wrote:
 
> One hour ago, I rec'd an urgent request from the Dean, and so I'm writing
> to ask members on this list for their help on several issues related to
> teaching Business Writing.
>
> 1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
> Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
>
> 2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
>
> 3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
>
> I welcome responses on or off list.  And I'm grateful for your help.
>
> Larry W. Burton
>
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The Department of English teaches English 270, Business Writing, to
junior and senior business majors. Our enrollment cap is 20 per section,
the same as it is for English 101 and other writing courses.  We have
always justified the lower cap in writing courses in the same ways that
many others on this list have done: the time-consuming nature of reading
and responding to the amount of written work in the course, and so forth.
 
The class is required for business majors, and it always fills rapidly.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Donna Campbell
 
 
On Thu, 27 Aug 1998, Larry Burton wrote:
 
> One hour ago, I rec'd an urgent request from the Dean, and so I'm writing
> to ask members on this list for their help on several issues related to
> teaching Business Writing.
>
> 1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
> Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
>
> 2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
>
> 3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
>
> I welcome responses on or off list.  And I'm grateful for your help.
>
> Larry W. Burton
>
 
 
 
Donna M. Campbell                       |       Gonzaga University
Assistant Professor of English          |       AD Box 31   502 E. Boone
campbell@gonzaga.edu                    |       Spokane, WA 99258
http://www.gonzaga.edu/faculty/campbell |       (509) 323-6676
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1) Our writing course for business majors is taught by the University
Writing Program is an independent unit separate from English.  It is an
upper-division course that focuses on analysis and argument, with
considerable attention to substantive revision.
 
2) enrollment cap is 18 per section.
 
3) We justify this cap by our sustained focus on critical thinking and
revision, by our intensive workshop approach where student writing
projects are the primary text in the classroom, and by our integration of
oral communication skills into the course.
 
Regards to all,
Rolf
 
 
Dr. Rolf Norgaard
University Writing Program
Campus Box 359
University of Colorado at Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309-0359
 
(303) 492-3605
FAX (303) 492-7877
E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
 
 
On Thu, 27 Aug 1998, Larry Burton wrote:
 
> One hour ago, I rec'd an urgent request from the Dean, and so I'm writing
> to ask members on this list for their help on several issues related to
> teaching Business Writing.
>
> 1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
> Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
>
> 2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
>
> 3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
>
> I welcome responses on or off list.  And I'm grateful for your help.
>
> Larry W. Burton
>
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Thanks for the "working lunch" :)  Here's a more detailed answer to the
business English question.... M.
 
 
>On Thu, 27 Aug 1998, Larry Burton wrote:
>
>> One hour ago, I rec'd an urgent request from the Dean, and so I'm writing
>> to ask members on this list for their help on several issues related to
>> teaching Business Writing.
>>
>> 1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
>> Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
>
>We (in the English Department) actually designed this as a sophomore level
>course to reduce the pressure business majors were putting on our upper
>division writing courses. However, we have been attempting to persuade the
>College of Business to fund the staffing for these courses, at least in
>part. When we had to cut staffing during a recent, lean budget year, we
>focused first on these courses, partly to emphasize to the College of
>Business how much of a service we are providing by maintaining these
>courses for them, but also because they are not essential for our English
>writing majors (we have upper divisions technical writing courses for
>those students).
>
>>
>> 2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
>>
>We recently raised the cap to 25 to accommodate more students and run
>about 30 sections a year.
>
>> 3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
>>
>
>The dean recognizes all writing courses as the one area where we can
>provide close faculty/student interaction (our arguments are pedagogical;
>theirs are to market the university better to potential students).
>
>> I welcome responses on or off list.  And I'm grateful for your help.
>>
>> Larry W. Burton
>>
>
>--L. Bensel-Meyers
>Director of Composition
>Dept. of English
>Univ. of Tennessee-Knoxville
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Dear Larry,
 
        The University of Arizona offers technical and business writing in the
English Department.  Like other composition courses, they are capped at 25.
 Nearly half are now offered in computer classrooms and are capped at 18
because of limited work stations.
 
        We justify those courses' caps in the same way we do our other
classes--they are writing intensive, reguire multiple revisions and
feedback.  Ours also require real world projects in which students are
actually writing documents for use in the public sphere and therefore have
to be of professional quality--or our crediblility suffers.  We've now
connected these professional writing courses to our service learning
initiative and will be forming on-going relationships with community agencies.
 
        I've been trying for years to get the other colleges to offer equivalent
courses of their own taught by disciplinary specialists trained in
rhetorical theory by us.  So far, no one wants to pay for it--naturally!
 
Yvonne Merrill, Course Director
Business and Technical Writing
University Composition Board
University of Arizona
 
At 05:16 PM 8/27/98 -0400, you wrote:
>One hour ago, I rec'd an urgent request from the Dean, and so I'm writing
>to ask members on this list for their help on several issues related to
>teaching Business Writing.
>
>1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
>Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
>
>2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
>
>3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
>
>I welcome responses on or off list.  And I'm grateful for your help.
>
>Larry W. Burton
>
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> On Fri, 28 Aug 1998, Susan N Berstein wrote:
>
> How do I subscribe to the list mentioned below?
>
> << Since your query crosses discipline lines and implies difficulties
>    within terminal two-year programs, you might want to post the same
>    question on COMMCOLL, the generic community college list, at
>    <COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>.  >>
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Susan,
      Send a post to <LISTSERV@LSV.UKY.EDU> with nothing on the subject
line.  In the message portion, write "Subscribe COMMCOLL Yourfirstname
Yourlastname."  [no punctuation]    That should do it.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Just a note from the Outcomes Spider.  Try these addresses:
 
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~m500202/outcomes/main.html
 
Please also note that it's not a mistake when you see two different
addresses.  The "0" after the tilde in "0500202" is in the process of
changing to an "m"--as in "m500202".  One of those system-wizard decisions.
Right now, both versions work and the address your browser shows when you
get there is "0500202".  I've been told that it will change eventually, and
that even further down the line the "0" version will not work at all.  But
we'll spread the word when that time comes.
 
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Everything we deal with in composition is fundamentally philosophical"
        - Ann E. Berthoff, "The Intelligent Eye and the Thinking Hand"
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        **I also agree with Chet and Duane re the technology plank: it's
silly not to include technology since we all use one form or another, and
yet it's counterproductive (and even dangerous) to *prescribe* the specific
technology. This issue relates to the outcomes generally since, in part,
what's also key here is the function of outcomes more
generally/philosophically: to comment on what we already do, and/or to shape
future behavior. This tension between purposes permeates outcomes, I think,
but it also distinguishes between outcomes and standards--so I'll try to
fold this aspect into the section on outcomes and standards.  Make sense?
 
        Also, re the sharing of the outcomes with other folks, I'm on the
cautious side here: I think we need the document to be accepted by WPA
before we  start generating other forms for other audiences.  When we do
make this a major item on the agenda, however, I'll be glad to do my
part--among other hats I'm wearing these days is Director of our National
Writing Project site, so I'm with teachers all the time.
 
kathi
 
At 01:58 PM 8/28/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Just a note from the Outcomes Spider.  Try these addresses:
>
>http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~m500202/outcomes/main.html
>
>Please also note that it's not a mistake when you see two different
>addresses.  The "0" after the tilde in "0500202" is in the process of
>changing to an "m"--as in "m500202".  One of those system-wizard decisions.
>Right now, both versions work and the address your browser shows when you
>get there is "0500202".  I've been told that it will change eventually, and
>that even further down the line the "0" version will not work at all.  But
>we'll spread the word when that time comes.
>
>
>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
>Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
>Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
>660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
>http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
>"Everything we deal with in composition is fundamentally philosophical"
>        - Ann E. Berthoff, "The Intelligent Eye and the Thinking Hand"
>
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Kathi,
Sounds good.
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Kathleen Yancey [SMTP:kbyancey@EMAIL.UNCC.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, August 28, 1998 12:34 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: technology plank
>
>         **I also agree with Chet and Duane re the technology plank: it's
> silly not to include technology since we all use one form or another, and
> yet it's counterproductive (and even dangerous) to *prescribe* the
> specific
> technology. This issue relates to the outcomes generally since, in part,
> what's also key here is the function of outcomes more
> generally/philosophically: to comment on what we already do, and/or to
> shape
> future behavior. This tension between purposes permeates outcomes, I
> think,
> but it also distinguishes between outcomes and standards--so I'll try to
> fold this aspect into the section on outcomes and standards.  Make sense?
>
>         Also, re the sharing of the outcomes with other folks, I'm on the
> cautious side here: I think we need the document to be accepted by WPA
> before we  start generating other forms for other audiences.  When we do
> make this a major item on the agenda, however, I'll be glad to do my
> part--among other hats I'm wearing these days is Director of our National
> Writing Project site, so I'm with teachers all the time.
>
> kathi
>
> At 01:58 PM 8/28/98 -0500, you wrote:
> >Just a note from the Outcomes Spider.  Try these addresses:
> >
> >http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
> >http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~m500202/outcomes/main.html
> >
> >Please also note that it's not a mistake when you see two different
> >addresses.  The "0" after the tilde in "0500202" is in the process of
> >changing to an "m"--as in "m500202".  One of those system-wizard
> decisions.
> >Right now, both versions work and the address your browser shows when you
> >get there is "0500202".  I've been told that it will change eventually,
> and
> >that even further down the line the "0" version will not work at all.
> But
> >we'll spread the word when that time comes.
> >
> >
> >^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
> >Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
> >Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> >660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
> >http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> >^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
> >"Everything we deal with in composition is fundamentally philosophical"
> >        - Ann E. Berthoff, "The Intelligent Eye and the Thinking Hand"
> >
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Larry,
 
The University of Wyoming doesn't offer Business Writing as such, but it
offers a course entitled Scientific and Technical Writing at the senior
level which all business students take, along with some other majors.  The
English Department teaches this courses.  Some of the majors (not in
business) have opted to create their own senior-level writing course.
 
The cap is somewhere between 20-23, I think.
 
Most of the writing courses offered in the English Dept. have a cap in the
low 20s.  From time to time the issue of raising the cap comes us, and the
English Dept. head has always successfully argued from the point of view of
personal attention in the class and to the texts being written.
 
Jane Nelson
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Linda K. Shamoon wrote:
>
> Answers from the College Writing Program at the University of Rhode Island:
> >
> >1.  If your institution offers this course, where is it taught?  In the
> >Dept./College of Business, or the Dept. of English, or elsewhere?
>
> This course is taught in the  College Writing Program.
 
Here at Indiana University, we teach it in the School of Business.
 
> >2.  What is your enrollment cap for the course?
>
> The cap is 22 students, 20 if the section is located in our technology
> classroom.
 
25, except for the two sections that are team-taught.  I'm not
sure what the cap on those sections is.
 
> >3.  How does the institution/college/dept. justify this cap?
 
Justification would be a problem if it were taught in the
English department.  But because we teach it in the SOB
(and yes, we do use that as an appreviation), we don't need
to justify it to the university.  The SOB has lots and lots
and lots of money, you see, far more than the entire College
of Arts and Sciences.
 
Also, the SOB advertises its faculty-student ratio for
undergraduate classes.  The SOB is extremely competitive,
and doesn't much care what goes on in the rest of the
university.  It's almost like we're a separate unit.
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Judith Kirscht wrote:
>
> Can't tell you who decided writing equaled calculus -
 
I can top that logic.  At some point in the past, somebody here
in the SOB decided that accounting majors, fully a third of our
undergraduates, didn't need to take Business Communication.
 
Instead, they take a 3 hr. listening class.
 
Go figure.
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Kathleen Yancey wrote:
>
>         **I also agree with Chet and Duane re the technology plank: it's
> silly not to include technology since we all use one form or another, and
> yet it's counterproductive (and even dangerous) to *prescribe* the specific
> technology.
 
The official position here at the School of Business is that if we do
not
give our students *intensive* and *advanced* technical skills to take
out
into the real world, then we are not doing our job.  I am the most tech-
savvy of my Business Comm colleagues, and technology permeates
everything
we do, from research on the web to the incorporation of data tables and
data analysis from excel in reports, and everything in between.
 
As for not prescribing the specific technology, I entirely disagree, at
least in our situation here.  We are, I believe, *obligated* to train
our students to use the programs that dominate the market, whether we
like them or not.
 
I don't take this as far as the SOB, however.  MBA students currently
must have a Thinkpad (forget which one), and beginning next year, or
so the rumor goes, undergrads will be required to own them as well.
Since the platform is the platform, regardless of brand, I think this
is silly--but they didn't ask me.  On the other hand, we would be
stealing the students' money if we allowed them to do everything on
Macs , or used spreadsheets other than Excel, word processors other
than Word, etc., while doing their business degree here.
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>Kathleen Yancey wrote:
>>
>>         **I also agree with Chet and Duane re the technology plank: it's
>> silly not to include technology since we all use one form or another, and
>> yet it's counterproductive (and even dangerous) to *prescribe* the specific
>> technology.
>
>The official position here at the School of Business is that if we do
>not
>give our students *intensive* and *advanced* technical skills to take
>out
>into the real world, then we are not doing our job.  I am the most tech-
>savvy of my Business Comm colleagues, and technology permeates
>everything
>we do, from research on the web to the incorporation of data tables and
>data analysis from excel in reports, and everything in between.
>
>As for not prescribing the specific technology, I entirely disagree, at
>least in our situation here.  We are, I believe, *obligated* to train
>our students to use the programs that dominate the market, whether we
>like them or not.
 
And my point is that if this is the case university-wide, why do we need it
as an outcome in first-year composition?   If the technology is ubiquitous
(or if it will be by the time the OS is widely distributed), then having a
technology outcome today would be the equivalent of having a typing outcome
back in the far distant past, when I took fycomp.
 
Just a little devil's advocacy to keep the pot boiling,
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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We are currently looking at our formula for identifying students who
qualify for our AP (honors) sections of freshman composition.  Our
administration would like us to make our selection based on the SAT
Verbal, HS class rank, and perhaps grades in HS English.
 
What tests/scores do you use to *exempt* students from the
first-semester course?  Do you consider HS English grades?
 
What tests/scores do you use to determine AP placement in the
first-semester course?  I am especially interested in any SAT cutoff
scores that you use.
 
Hopefully, I will have a comprehensive list of universities and
policies that I can present to the Chair and the Provost.
 
If you wish to send this information privately, my address is:
 
"rholderer@edinboro.edu"
 
Thanks,
 
Bob Holderer
Freshman Composition Coordinator
Edinboro University of PA
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On Fri, 28 Aug 1998, Dr. Bob Holderer wrote:
 
> We are currently looking at our formula for identifying students who
> qualify for our AP (honors) sections of freshman composition.  Our
> administration would like us to make our selection based on the SAT
> Verbal, HS class rank, and perhaps grades in HS English.
>
> What tests/scores do you use to *exempt* students from the
> first-semester course?  Do you consider HS English grades?
>
Here at The University of Tennessee, the only way students can "exempt"
from the freshman English sequence in part or whole is with a 4 or 5 on
the AP exam.
 
> What tests/scores do you use to determine AP placement in the
> first-semester course?  I am especially interested in any SAT cutoff
> scores that you use.
>
 
We do have an Honors Composition sequence for which we use a two-tiered
placement: on the front end, they need 650 verbal/1250 composite on the
SAT or 28 English/28 composite on the ACT. On the first day of classes,
teachers give their own diagnostic exam, which they use to allow students
with lesser scores but high quality skills to take honors, or students
with high scores but less writing experience to be re-advised into the
regular sequence (these are usually the Engineering and Architecture
students who take tests well but have had and will have few opportunites
to write because of their College requirements). We also allow all
students accepted into our University Honors Program to take the Honors
Sequence, regardless of their scores. (We have about 6000 entering
students
a year.)
 
> Hopefully, I will have a comprehensive list of universities and
> policies that I can present to the Chair and the Provost.
>
> If you wish to send this information privately, my address is:
>
> "rholderer@edinboro.edu"
>
> Thanks,
>
> Bob Holderer
> Freshman Composition Coordinator
> Edinboro University of PA
 
--L. Bensel-Meyers
Director of Composition
Department of English
University of Tennessee
Knoxville, TN  37996-0430
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> > What tests/scores do you use to *exempt* students from the
> > first-semester course?  Do you consider HS English grades?
> >
> Here at The University of Nevada, Las Vegas, the only way students can
"exempt"
> from the freshman English sequence in part or whole is with a 4 or 5 on
> the AP exam. (It's nice to recognize similarities, eh?)
>
> > What tests/scores do you use to determine AP placement in the
> > first-semester course?  I am especially interested in any SAT cutoff
> > scores that you use.
> >
The Honors Program at UNLV spot those students.   I never see them.  But
then, right now I'm not seeing much.  Classes start next week.  Perhaps
Leon Coburn knows.  I can find out next week.  I think I'll sleep till
then... >
>
> > Hopefully, I will have a comprehensive list of universities and
> > policies that I can present to the Chair and the Provost.
> >
> > If you wish to send this information privately, my address is:
> >
> > "rholderer@edinboro.edu"
> >
> > Thanks,
> >
> > Bob Holderer
> > Freshman Composition Coordinator
> > Edinboro University of PA
>
> --L. Bensel-Meyers
> Director of Composition
> Department of English
> University of Tennessee
> Knoxville, TN  37996-0430
>
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I've been reading the technology discussion in relation to the Outcomes
Statement with great interest. But I haven't heard much about the OUTCOMES
we might expect; most of the talk has been about the importance of
technology.  It seems to me that the outcomes we might expect would have
something to do with a certain comfort level with technology, a certain
competence in using technology as appropriate, rather than skill at a
particular technology.  But as I say this, I wonder if all that doesn't
happen well before a student enters college, as some have suggested.
Cindy's talk, as I hazily remember it, had to do more with attitude toward
technology than with specifics.
 
And this is an important change.  One of the unpleasant features of too
many humanists is a certain pride in ignorance of or hostility to
technology. And yet, and yet, is this change properly an outcome of FYC?
                                                --Ed White
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At 09:17 AM 8/28/98 -0400, you wrote:
 
>In the opposite camp, a number of our faculty, especially in Liberal Arts,
intuitively believe that a shorter semester (thirteen or fifteen weeks)
would benefit both faculty and students for a variety of reasons (learning
curves and just plain exhaustion), but we don't know this fact for sure.
Have any of your institutions had this conversation?  Is there any research
on the optimum semester and class length?  Does it depend on the individual
program or department?
 
At the University of Wisconsin Oshkosh we have 14 week semesters.  Courses
that meet MWF are 60 minutes in length; TR classes are 90 minutes.  We
don't have a finals week.  Finals are administered during the final week of
class and if we don't normally schedule a final, we are expected to meet
with our classes until the last day of the semester.
 
During the 6 week break between mid-December and the first of February
(when the spring semester starts) there is an optional three week interim
session, where 3 credit courses meet daily for 3 hours.  Faculty are not
required to teach during interim, but some enjoy it.
 
Last semester, our college of  L&S had a long-running e-mail forum about
whether we should go to LONGER semesters, cut the interim, and add a finals
week.  In the end we decided to stay with the shorter semester because
faculty liked the long break at the holidays.
 
What seemed interesting was the generational breakdown of the participants
in the discussion:  the faculty who had been at the university 15 or more
years wanted the shorter semesters; the faculty who were there under 6
years wanted the longer semesters.
 
 
Marguerite Helmers
Associate Professor of English
University of Wisconsin Oshkosh
(920) 424-7282
helmers@uwosh.edu
http://www.english.uwosh.edu/helmers
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Ed has been able to put my concerns into words when he says that we have
been addressing computer/info technology with no discussion of outcomes.
 
And along these same lines, I have real problems in using the term
'technology' as if it only referred to computer/info related technology.
We use one of many technologies daily in our classrooms and f2f meetings
with students.  A problem with wording, you might contend, but, hey,
words are our business, right?
 
We may already have a (partial) solution buried in the OS presented at
the WPA Exec meeting.  The last "should" in the section on Processes
reads
 
        Ust a variety of media, including particularly standard
        computerized media, in wasy that permit them [students] to make
        their writing acceptable to a wide variety of audiences.
 
Does anyone but me see a connection with computer tech here?  At least
from the word processing and possibly the email/bulletin board
perspectives?
 
It might be interesting for us to generate a list of outcomes we would
like to see regarding the use of computer/info technologies as a precursor
the seeing how these outcomes could be included as part of sections
already in place.
 
For example (and off the top of my head), in the Rhetorical Knowledge
section contains the outcome  "write is several genres."  Would we see
demonstrating an understanding of how audience work via email discussions
an outcome?  (Personally, I would.) Or demonstrating an understanding of
the rhetoric of a well constructed web page?  (Personally, with all the
other goals we in our program have for fyc, I wouldn't)
 
OR
 
Including under Critical Thinking . . . , a reference to using electronic
sources (on our campus, all access to sources, both book and periodical,
is online) as well as mentioning web-based sites used for research among
the sources that students must locate/analyse/evaluate/synthesize.
 
 
I am not one of those humanists with a hostility to computer/info
technology (one of my comp areas was computers and learning), but I do
have a healthy scepticism.  As for ignorance, I take no particular pride
in what I don't know about a particular comp/info tech--I just learn what
I need as I need it.  Sometimes I wish I had the time to play with the
toys, as some of my colleagues (predominantly female, BTW) have
done--maybe I should schedule such play time in my fall schedule (and I am
not using the phrase 'play time' facetiously here).
 
Ruth
 
On Sat, 29 Aug 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> I've been reading the technology discussion in relation to the Outcomes
> Statement with great interest. But I haven't heard much about the OUTCOMES
> we might expect; most of the talk has been about the importance of
> technology.  It seems to me that the outcomes we might expect would have
> something to do with a certain comfort level with technology, a certain
> competence in using technology as appropriate, rather than skill at a
> particular technology.  But as I say this, I wonder if all that doesn't
> happen well before a student enters college, as some have suggested.
> Cindy's talk, as I hazily remember it, had to do more with attitude toward
> technology than with specifics.
>
> And this is an important change.  One of the unpleasant features of too
> many humanists is a certain pride in ignorance of or hostility to
> technology. And yet, and yet, is this change properly an outcome of FYC?
>                                                 --Ed White
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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> On Sun, 30 Aug 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
>
> It might be interesting for us to generate a list of outcomes we would
> like to see regarding the use of computer/info technologies as a
> precursor the seeing how these outcomes could be included as part of
> sections already in place.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Ruth,
     The "where available" compromise solves a lot of problems; my years
teaching in Appalachia have taught me to not make assumptions about either
what materials institutions possess and what materials are necessary for
critical thought to occur.   Both occur where _no_ electronic media are
present, thought that might not be the ideal.
 
     Question:  How would computer technology produce "different"
outcomes for writers?  That is, should general computer literacy,
keyboarding, and word-processing skills be *writing*  outcomes?
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Ruth's post may help to subdivide this issue a bit. One technology issue has
to do with easy access through the web to a vast array of "information" that
has not undergone the filtering process that the material accessible through
traditional libraries has. This phenomenon has really upped the ante on
evaluating sources. A free market of information is one of the greatest
challenges we face in developing those "agreements" about what is and is not
knowledge so that systematic thought is possible. This is a problem raised by
technology, and writing courses have a piece of the action in addressing it.
A second issue has to do with the rhetorical dimensions of electronic
communication. A third may have to do with understanding things like why TV is
such a great medium for entertainment and such a lame medium for education. A
fourth involves the concept of information design--basically adapting
discourse to audience with attention not only to beliefs and biases but also
to human factors psychology issues--sensation and perception, etc. And a fifth
involves the new technological writing tools and the effects they are having
on text production. It's a bit hard to figure out how much of this belongs to
first year comp, but some of it surely does.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David's interesting post raises five kinds of technology outcomes that we
might expect in fyc. They are useful to think about because they pose the
kinds of problems we need to think through in relation to all outcomes.
The first has to do with using sources intelligently and properly.  My
wife is a high school librarian, with over 30 computers in her library,
and she spends endless hours on this issue.  So do many faculty in almost
all disciplines in high school and college.  What makes this a fyc issue,
or, rather, what piece of this action should we lay special claim to?  The
rhetorics of email, TV, and information design (points 2, 3, and 4) are
surely important, but aren't they curricular issues that some fyc courses
will consider and others ignore?  Technology and text production is also
problematic: some of our colleagues argue passionately that computers
change the way we think, while most are waiting for more evidence that it
is more than a tool, like the typewriter.  What outcome can we assert
should occur on this front?  I don't mean to be negative or Luddite here;
I'm merely asking that we take outcomes seriously and practically in
relation to what we can reasonably expect of fyc.  --Ed White
 
 
On Sun, 30 Aug 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Ruth's post may help to subdivide this issue a bit. One technology issue has
> to do with easy access through the web to a vast array of "information" that
> has not undergone the filtering process that the material accessible through
> traditional libraries has. This phenomenon has really upped the ante on
> evaluating sources. A free market of information is one of the greatest
> challenges we face in developing those "agreements" about what is and is not
> knowledge so that systematic thought is possible. This is a problem raised by
> technology, and writing courses have a piece of the action in addressing it.
> A second issue has to do with the rhetorical dimensions of electronic
> communication. A third may have to do with understanding things like why TV is
> such a great medium for entertainment and such a lame medium for education. A
> fourth involves the concept of information design--basically adapting
> discourse to audience with attention not only to beliefs and biases but also
> to human factors psychology issues--sensation and perception, etc. And a fifth
> involves the new technological writing tools and the effects they are having
> on text production. It's a bit hard to figure out how much of this belongs to
> first year comp, but some of it surely does.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Chet,
 
Your more recent message regarding your leaving the group puts a crucial
spin on my comments to the post below.  I left my office yesterday
thinking that I needed to respond but not sure just how--I am not good a
quick responses (that is, if they are to be of value).
 
What I had planned to say was that I appreciated the way you were able to
put my mental wanderings in such a pair of cogently worded questions that
matched what I was trying to say.
 
The group may appear at loggerheads here but I think that this situation
only reflects what's going on in the culture as a whole vis a vis
comp/info tech in education.  Just this morning I heard on the local DC
news programs about the new high school (Montgomery Blair, I think)
opening this morning--touted as having state of the art in tech stuff.
 
The reporter asked the school's representative whether student academics
will improve, to which she replied that that was the purpose.  So now we
get to see, right?  Do all the bells and whistles automatically improve
academinc performance? (Obviously not a good research question--too many
factors unaccounted for but it will be an interesting topic to follow).
 
How much instruction in the use of a technological tool is the
responsibility of the teacher who wants students to use that tool?  In
geometry, for example, should students be expected to know how to use a
compass or protractor (if, indeed, they still do) or should the teacher be
expected to teach them?
 
We can expect that our students come into our writing classrooms with the
ability to use the rudimentary tools of (print) literacy--to whit, making
conventionally understood symbols with a pen/pencil on paper.  Granted,
these students were taught long ago by some teacher, be it parent,
preschool, or kindergarten.
 
So what's so different about the use of computers, especially word
processing (for the most immediate use of computer tech in the writing
classroom)?  Somehow having to teach word processing *seems* different
from having to teach pen/pencil--but how?
 
Is it the level that we are being asked to teach?  Should a collection of
computer skills be taught in some add-on course to FYC?
 
I think we need to continue the discussion of the tech plank and Chet,
your voice is crucial!  I agree that we need to keep in mind those places
where the available technology is much simpler--
 
Ruth
 
 On Sun, 30 Aug 1998, Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown
wrote:
 
> > On Sun, 30 Aug 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
> >
> > It might be interesting for us to generate a list of outcomes we would
> > like to see regarding the use of computer/info technologies as a
> > precursor the seeing how these outcomes could be included as part of
> > sections already in place.
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Ruth,
>      The "where available" compromise solves a lot of problems; my years
> teaching in Appalachia have taught me to not make assumptions about either
> what materials institutions possess and what materials are necessary for
> critical thought to occur.   Both occur where _no_ electronic media are
> present, thought that might not be the ideal.
>
>      Question:  How would computer technology produce "different"
> outcomes for writers?  That is, should general computer literacy,
> keyboarding, and word-processing skills be *writing*  outcomes?
>
>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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By including at least a general statement about technology in documents such
as the Outcomes Statements, it makes it easier for folks like me to use such
documents when making the argument for access to certain kinds of resources.
Such documents help in all sorts of situations.  If, for example, CCCC
and/or WPA specifed that post-secondary composition faculty should have
certain kinds of credentials, it makes it easier to make the case locally
that we hire teachers with certain credentials.  In the case of technology,
the professional schools sometimes argue that they should have first crack
at the resources.  With documents from organizations like CCCC and WPA, we
non-professional school folks have a little more support to argue for wider
access.
        On another front, some statement about distance education in
composition might be useful too.  If we don't participate in that discussion
locally and nationally, the decisions could be made for us.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Bill Condon [SMTP:bcondon@WSU.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, August 28, 1998 4:30 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: technology plank
>
> >Kathleen Yancey wrote:
> >>
> >>         **I also agree with Chet and Duane re the technology plank:
> it's
> >> silly not to include technology since we all use one form or another,
> and
> >> yet it's counterproductive (and even dangerous) to *prescribe* the
> specific
> >> technology.
> >
> >The official position here at the School of Business is that if we do
> >not
> >give our students *intensive* and *advanced* technical skills to take
> >out
> >into the real world, then we are not doing our job.  I am the most tech-
> >savvy of my Business Comm colleagues, and technology permeates
> >everything
> >we do, from research on the web to the incorporation of data tables and
> >data analysis from excel in reports, and everything in between.
> >
> >As for not prescribing the specific technology, I entirely disagree, at
> >least in our situation here.  We are, I believe, *obligated* to train
> >our students to use the programs that dominate the market, whether we
> >like them or not.
>
> And my point is that if this is the case university-wide, why do we need
> it
> as an outcome in first-year composition?   If the technology is ubiquitous
> (or if it will be by the time the OS is widely distributed), then having a
> technology outcome today would be the equivalent of having a typing
> outcome
> back in the far distant past, when I took fycomp.
>
> Just a little devil's advocacy to keep the pot boiling,
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon
> Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      COMP TALES one last time
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="------------4FE83302593A"
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
 
--------------4FE83302593A
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
WPA listers, Min-zhan Lu I want to thank the List for their response to
our call for comp tales.  Last spring it was largely some wonderful
stories from this list that convinced us and Addison Wesley Longman that
the venture was worthwhile.
 
I'm attaching a final call for submissions (in Rich Text Format).
Basically there is nothing new except:
 
(1) We are extending the deadline for submission to Nov. 15
 
(2) To people whose tale appears in the book, we are offering a free
copy when it comes out (should be available a year from now)
 
(3)  We are recruiting stories from as wide a range of composition
teachers as we can get:  graduate students, first-year teachers,
community college and four-year college teachers, adjunct teachers,
writing-center tutors, ESL teachers.
 
Any help in spreading this call around would be appreciated.  We have
collection of tales now whose richness and spirit have surprised even an
old hand such as me, but like the Fisherman's Wife we want more.  Let me
know if you need hard copies of the call or more information.
 
Rich Haswell
 
See ATTACHMENT
 
--------------4FE83302593A
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii; x-mac-type="54455854"; x-mac-creator="4D535744"; name="Call for Comp Tales"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Microsoft Word Document
Content-Disposition: inline; filename="Call for Comp Tales"
 
{\rtf1\mac\deff2 {\fonttbl{\f0\fswiss Chicago;}{\f2\froman New York;}{\f3\fswiss Geneva;}{\f4\fmodern Monaco;}{\f13\fnil Zapf Dingbats;}{\f14\fnil Bookman;}{\f15\fnil N Helvetica Narrow;}{\f16\fnil Palatino;}{\f18\fnil Zapf Chancery;}{\f20\froman Times;}
{\f21\fswiss Helvetica;}{\f22\fmodern Courier;}{\f23\ftech Symbol;}{\f33\fnil Avant Garde;}{\f34\fnil New Century Schlbk;}}{\colortbl\red0\green0\blue0;\red0\green0\blue255;\red0\green255\blue255;\red0\green255\blue0;\red255\green0\blue255;
\red255\green0\blue0;\red255\green255\blue0;\red255\green255\blue255;}{\stylesheet{\f20 \sbasedon222\snext0 Normal;}}{\info{\title New flyer, back page}{\author TAMUCC}}\margl1440\margr1440\margt720\margb720\widowctrl\ftnbj \sectd
\sbknone\linemod0\linex0\cols1\endnhere \pard\plain \qc \f20 {\b\scaps\fs48 \par
}\pard \qc\box\brsp120\brdrdb {\b\scaps\fs144 Comp Tales}{\b\fs144 \par
}\pard \box\brsp120\brdrdb \par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb Rich Haswell and Min-Zhan Lu are editing a book for Addison Wesley Longman titled {\i Comp Tales}.  It will be a collection of the stories about work that college writing teachers tell and retell.  {\i Comp Tales}
 will gather together oral narratives from the field, stories that are actually told in the classroom, in the halls, over the tutor\rquote s table, in committee rooms, on street corners, over the kitchen table, wherever.\par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb \par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb
The book will also contain reflection about the tale by the story-teller, and some serious discussion about the role of story-telling in our profession by the editors.  Currently contributors have already provided us with a wonderful start of tales
\emdash spirited, moving, poignant, inspirational, enlightening.  But we need more stories to round out the collection.\par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb \par
\pard \qc\box\brsp120\brdrdb {\b Authors included in COMP TALES will receive a free copy.\par
}\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb \par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb These stories can evolve around students, courses, programs, teachers, colleagues, depart\-
ments, administrators, conferences, graduate school, the public.  Topics can deal with anything connected with college composition:  authority and authorities, adoles
cence, apprenticeship, being othered, classes and class, comparative cultures, confidences and confidentiality, ethnicity, gender, hierarchies and power, grading, inspiratio
nal teachers and inspirational students, standards and grammar, student mistakes and successes, teacher mistakes and successes, technology, work demands and work rewards.\par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb \par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb
Obviously, we are not after just the kind of stories that emerge from the coffee klatsch or the gripe session.  We want the whole range of professional tales.  But they must be tales that you actually tell and pass on.  That is the bottom line, the distinc
tive genre that will make our collection unique.\par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb \par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb So we would like for you to write
the stories in the same way and in the same spirit that you actually tell them.  Most of the tales we have received are less than a page in length.  We would also like for you to explain the customary context in which you tell the story\emdash
when, where, to whom, and why you like to tell it.  This will be useful for exploring how composition shapes and is shaped by narratives.  See over the page for examples.\par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb \par
\pard \qc\box\brsp120\brdrdb {\b Deadline for submission is November 15, 1998\par
}\pard \box\brsp120\brdrdb {\b \par
}\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb Your stories will be seen by only the two of us until publication, and those not used will never be seen by anybody else.  You can name names or use pseudonyms and circum\-
locutions (e.g., "a young comp researcher once..." or "a large public university in the mid-west").  You can remain anonymous if you choose.  In short, we are aware of the need to protect everyone's privacy.  Send your tales to\par
\pard \qj\box\brsp120\brdrdb \par
\pard \qc\box\brsp120\brdrdb \tx2420    {\b Rich Haswell:  <rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu> \par
}\pard \qc\sb40\sa40\box\brsp120\brdrdb \tx2420 or \par
\pard \qc\box\brsp120\brdrdb \tx2420    {\b Min-zhan Lu:  <min-zhan.lu@drake.edu>\par
\par
}\pard \box\brsp120\brdrdb \tx1440 By regular mail, send to Rich Haswell, Haas Professor of English, Dept. of Humanities, Texas A&M University\endash Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, TX 78412{\b\fs36 \par
}\pard \qc {\b\scaps\fs48 \page \par
}{\b\scaps\fs36 Comp Tales:  }{\b\fs36 Three Examples\par
}\pard \qc {\b \par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\b\fs20 \par
}\pard \qj\ri-720\tx360 {\b\fs20 1\tab }{\fs20 My  first  full-time job was a soft money,  three-year  appointment as a basic writing  teacher at an open admissions uni-\par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\fs20
university in the midwest.  During the summers, I served as director of the Writing Center.  Near the end of my third year, the chair of the department told me he had managed to have my staff designation changed from academic to administrative so that they
 could keep me permanently on
 a year-to-year, contract basis, teaching three sections of basic writing each term with released time from one section to direct the center.  At the next department meeting, the chair announced to my colleagues my change in status, saying how pleased ever
yone was to have found a way to keep me because I was such a fine teacher of basic writing, worked with \ldblquote remedial\rdblquote  students so well, etc.  Then in the next breath he said, \par
}\pard \qj\fi360\li360\ri-720 {\fs20 \ldblquote But, of course, we don\rquote t all have the personality of a [my name]; she can relate to them on their level.\rdblquote   Everyone chuckled affectionately, and then moved to the next item on the agenda.
\par
}\pard \qj\fi360\li360\ri-720 {\fs20
But I was left wondering why this good news had suddenly made me feel so bad.  It took me a while to realize that I felt bad because, before I could even savor my compliments, they had been taken away; my ability to work so well with the students in my cla
sses became a result of my personality, not of my intellectual and pedagogical skills.\par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\fs20 \par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\i\fs20 I tell this story now in order to talk to the teaching assistants I work with about how it is im\-port\-ant to remember that teaching well is the result of hard work, reflection, and serious intel\-lectual labor\emdash
not just a matter of being upbeat and perky.\par
}\pard \ri-720 {\fs20 \par
}\pard \qj\ri-720\tx360 {\b\fs20 2\tab }{\fs20 Once when I was directing a writing program, one of my TAs told me this story, laughing  the whole while. He had been\par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\fs20 been getting after his first-year comp students all semester to look up words they did not understand in the anthology of readings.  \ldblquote Use the dic\-tionary,\rdblquote  he kept telling them, \ldblquote That\rquote
s what it\rquote s for.\rdblquote   Then late in the semester he was conferencing with a student over a first draft of a research paper.  Clearly the stu\-
dent was very competent with the topic, but had not considered the plight of lay readers.  He had indulged in much technical jargon with no explanation of the terms.  \par
}\pard \qj\fi360\li360\ri-720 {\fs20 \ldblquote I have no idea what these words mean,\rdblquote  said the TA to the student.  \par
\ldblquote Look \rquote em up,\rdblquote  said the student to the TA.  \par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\fs20 \par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\i\fs20 The story comes readily to mind when faculty start complaining about how badly students read aca\-demic pro
se.  The last time I told it was during a WAC seminar, after a professor in the business school had protested that he couldn't be expected to evaluate papers written for other fields, like biology or engineering.  Everyone laughed except him.\par
}\pard \ri-720 {\i\fs20 \par
}\pard \qj\ri-720\tx360 {\b\fs20 3\tab }{\fs20 Wendy showed up in one of my sections of ENG 100  about ten years ago.  She was a pleasant, well dressed  18-year-old\par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\fs20 whose writing was garbled and hopelessly incoherent. Even in a basic writing class, she stood out as far worse than anyone else. Although I had been
teaching these classes for about twenty years, I couldn't understand how a sophisticated looking teenager could end up this undeveloped as a writer. Then she told me her story.  For the first few years of elementary school, she loved school and loved readi
ng. Then in the fourth grade, the teacher began handing out reading books with different colored covers. Wendy hoped that she would get the purple one, because she liked that color, but instead got the ugly orange one. Then the teacher explained the meanin
g of the colors. When Wendy found out that she had been categorized as "a dumb non-reader," she was devastated. She was stunned all day, and went home crying. This one experience destroyed all her interest in academics, and she turned off to the intellectu
al side of school completely, until her junior year of high school, eight years later. For whatever reason\emdash she didn't inform me\emdash
she suddenly got interested in studying and reading again, and tried to catch up. When I met her she had been at it about two years. And indeed, her writing looked like that of an elementary school student.  \par
}\pard \qj\fi360\li360\ri-720 {\fs20
Her story has a second part. I told her to use the Writing Center for all her work in my class and all the writing she had to do for her other classes. She did so. In fact, she became one of those people who "live in the Writing Center," known to all the t
utors, eating her lunch there, stopping by to hang out even when she had no work to do. My office is in the same complex and I saw her there and in the word processing lab, wh
ich I ran, for years. Then one spring day I noticed her in the word processing lab, papers and books spread out, obviously writing a research paper at her terminal. I wandered over and said hello to her, and asked if she were graduating this spring. She wa
s. Then I quietly lingered behind her for a moment. I wanted to see what her writing looked like. The fluent prose she was producing on the screen was above average for a college senior. I was very impressed. This young woman\emdash \rdblquote
who wrote far worse than any student in this class,\rdblquote  I say to my students\rdblquote \emdash
survived in college and became a competent writer. I don't insult her by saying that if she can do it, anyone can. It's not a matter of having or lacking some strange ability\emdash it's a matter of wanting to.  \par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\fs20 \par
}\pard \qj\li360\ri-720 {\i\fs20
I tell this simple, true story to my basic writing students on the first day of class in a short lecture on how to survive in college while they are getting their bearings.  It's a little corny, perhaps, but I believe in its message.}{\i \par
}\pard \par
}
--------------4FE83302593A--
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Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 09:37:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: technology plank in the OS
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain
 
Chet,
Ruth is right.  We need your voice in this.  You're right, too.  We don't
want to shut anyone out by prescribing the impossible.  I hope, though, as
Karen suggests, that we can also use the document to argue for
resources--personnel, in-service education, travel to CCCCs, and even things
like access to technology--at the local level.  I hope that you will
continue to offer you valuable insights.  Thanks.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: RUTH E. FISCHER [SMTP:rfischer@OSF1.GMU.EDU]
> Sent: Monday, August 31, 1998 5:56 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: technology plank in the OS
>
> Chet,
>
> Your more recent message regarding your leaving the group puts a crucial
> spin on my comments to the post below.  I left my office yesterday
> thinking that I needed to respond but not sure just how--I am not good a
> quick responses (that is, if they are to be of value).
>
> What I had planned to say was that I appreciated the way you were able to
> put my mental wanderings in such a pair of cogently worded questions that
> matched what I was trying to say.
>
> The group may appear at loggerheads here but I think that this situation
> only reflects what's going on in the culture as a whole vis a vis
> comp/info tech in education.  Just this morning I heard on the local DC
> news programs about the new high school (Montgomery Blair, I think)
> opening this morning--touted as having state of the art in tech stuff.
>
> The reporter asked the school's representative whether student academics
> will improve, to which she replied that that was the purpose.  So now we
> get to see, right?  Do all the bells and whistles automatically improve
> academinc performance? (Obviously not a good research question--too many
> factors unaccounted for but it will be an interesting topic to follow).
>
> How much instruction in the use of a technological tool is the
> responsibility of the teacher who wants students to use that tool?  In
> geometry, for example, should students be expected to know how to use a
> compass or protractor (if, indeed, they still do) or should the teacher be
> expected to teach them?
>
> We can expect that our students come into our writing classrooms with the
> ability to use the rudimentary tools of (print) literacy--to whit, making
> conventionally understood symbols with a pen/pencil on paper.  Granted,
> these students were taught long ago by some teacher, be it parent,
> preschool, or kindergarten.
>
> So what's so different about the use of computers, especially word
> processing (for the most immediate use of computer tech in the writing
> classroom)?  Somehow having to teach word processing *seems* different
> from having to teach pen/pencil--but how?
>
> Is it the level that we are being asked to teach?  Should a collection of
> computer skills be taught in some add-on course to FYC?
>
> I think we need to continue the discussion of the tech plank and Chet,
> your voice is crucial!  I agree that we need to keep in mind those places
> where the available technology is much simpler--
>
> Ruth
>
>  On Sun, 30 Aug 1998, Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown
> wrote:
>
> > > On Sun, 30 Aug 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
> > >
> > > It might be interesting for us to generate a list of outcomes we would
> > > like to see regarding the use of computer/info technologies as a
> > > precursor the seeing how these outcomes could be included as part of
> > > sections already in place.
> >
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Ruth,
> >      The "where available" compromise solves a lot of problems; my years
> > teaching in Appalachia have taught me to not make assumptions about
> either
> > what materials institutions possess and what materials are necessary for
> > critical thought to occur.   Both occur where _no_ electronic media are
> > present, thought that might not be the ideal.
> >
> >      Question:  How would computer technology produce "different"
> > outcomes for writers?  That is, should general computer literacy,
> > keyboarding, and word-processing skills be *writing*  outcomes?
> >
> >     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
> >     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
> >
>
> Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
> Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
> George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
> Department of English  MSN 3E4
> 4400 University Drive
> Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
>
> http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
>
> All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
> expression of the writer's meanings.
>                                                         John Mayher
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 10:42:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      More Sad News
In-Reply-To:  <35EA88BB.566@falcon.tamucc.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Jim Corder, who just recently retired from Texas Christian University, died
Saturday night.  Many of you in rhetoric and composition have drawn from
his writings--and his beautiful ethos.
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Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 13:56:19 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dean Ward <ward@CALVIN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: technology plank
In-Reply-To:  <82E57D16D1D7D111A6B300A0C99B5410CC230A@mainex2.asu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Here's another reason for including something about technology in the
Outcomes Statement.  Computers confront writers with a large set of
decisions that they must make about visuals: visual features such as fonts,
white space, headers and footers, as well as graphics such as charts and
graphs, illustrations, even (in some electronic texts) animation.
 
Somewhere, perhaps in the "Rhetorical Knowledge" section (with its "...
students should be able to" format), we should add a statement something
like "Select rhetorically effective visual and graphic features."  That
would acknowledge this new set of decisions.
 
Dean
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 13:03:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rebecca Moore Howard <rhoward@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
Subject:      Missing persons
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Actually, they aren't missing persons--it's just that I need to get in
touch with two colleagues and don't know where they are right now.  I'm
looking for Dorothy Thompson, who was in South Carolina but I think has
moved (?), and George Karamaris, who I believe has also moved recently.
Can anyone give me E addresses or ask them to get in touch with me?
 
Thanks,
 
Becky Howard
 
 
 
Rebecca Moore Howard
Associate Professor
Director of Composition
Department of English
TCU Box 297270
Texas Christian University
Fort Worth, TX 76129
O (817) 257-6242
H (817) 731-3359
F (817) 921-7709
rhoward@gamma.is.tcu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 13:06:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rebecca Moore Howard <rhoward@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: More Sad News
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.3.32.19980831104256.00752754@pop.u.arizona.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Thank you, Theresa, for posting that note.  We here at TCU are feeling a
great absence.
 
For anyone wanting to attend the memorial service, it will be held in
University Chapel on Tuesday, September 1, at 3:30 p.m.
 
Becky Howard
 
>Jim Corder, who just recently retired from Texas Christian University, died
>Saturday night.  Many of you in rhetoric and composition have drawn from
>his writings--and his beautiful ethos.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 14:10:05 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "R. L. McDonald" <MCDONALDRL@VMI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Missing persons
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
 
Becky,
 
Dorothy Thompson teaches in the English department at Winthrop University in
Rock Hill, SC.  Or at least she did last year.  I don't have a phone number
but am sure you can find her through the Winthrop homepage.
 
Rob McDonald
Virginia Military Institute
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 14:16:47 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Amy S. Bruckman" <asb@CC.GATECH.EDU>
Subject:      ICLS Doctoral Consortium
X-To:         C-FEST list <C-FEST@listserv.uta.edu>,
              Rhumar <rhumar@utdallas.edu>, NTWCA <NTWCA@utdallas.edu>,
              ACW <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Rhetnet <RHETNET-L@lists.missouri.edu>,
              Gorgias <GORGIAS@listserv.uta.edu>, GHSO <GHSO@listserv.uta.edu>,
              Community-D <Community-D@gmu.edu>,
              WWW-Writing <www-writing@listproc.bgsu.edu>,
              Daedalus Teach <teach@daedalus.com>,
              PreText <pretext@jefferson.village.virginia.edu>,
              NCTE-epub <ncte-epub@serv1.ncte.org>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Thought this might be of interest.  -- Amy
 
 
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Mon, 31 Aug 1998 12:45:25 -0500
From: "Barry J. Fishman" <fishman@umich.edu>
Subject: ANNOUNCEMENT: ICLS Doctoral Consortium
 
 
 
PLEASE FORWARD BROADLY!!!
 
Please pass this information along to any doctoral students you know who
are working on their dissertations!  The ICLS Doctoral Consortium is a
great opporunity to get feedback on your work, and to gain a better sense
of what it means to be a researcher in our growing field!
 
Details on the Doctoral Consortium are provided below, but please note that
the application deadline is coming up soon!
 
This information is also available on-line at
http://www.cc.gatech.edu/conferences/icls98/doctoral-consortium.html
 
=========================================================
 
The Third International Conference on the Learning Sciences (ICLS-98)
Georgia Tech, Atlanta
DOCTORAL CONSORTIUM CALL FOR PARTICIPATION
(application deadline: September 1, 1998)
 
 
WHAT IS THE DOCTORAL CONSORTIUM?
 
The ICLS '98 Doctoral Consortium provides an opportunity for Ph.D. students
in fields related to the Learning Sciences to share their current
dissertation work-in-progress with their peers and faculty selected from
across our field. Consortium participation is open only to Ph.D. candidates
who have successfully completed their dissertation proposal, but have not
yet completed their dissertation work.
 
The consortium has several objectives:
* to provide a setting for feedback on participants' current research and
guidance on future research directions
 
* to develop a supportive community of scholars in the Learning Sciences
and a spirit of collaborative research across institutions
 
* to contribute to the conference experience of participating students
through interaction with other participants and key leaders
 
 
WHEN IS THE DOCTORAL CONSORTIUM?
 
The Doctoral Consortium will be conducted in a workshop format, held during
the day and a half prior to the start of the ICLS conference. Consortium
activities will begin with a welcome dinner/reception on the evening of
Monday, December 14. Presentations and discussions will be all day Tuesday,
December 15th, and the morning of Wednesday, December 16th.
 
 
WHO ARE THE CONSORTIUM FACULTY?
 
Faculty participating in the Consortium will include (subject to change):
* John Bransford, Vanderbilt University
* Barry Fishman, University of Michigan (Co-Chair)
* Jan Hawkins, Education Development Centers
* Janet Kolodner, Georgia Institute of Technology (Co-Chair)
* Mitchel Resnick, MIT Media Lab
 
 
SUPPORT FOR THE DOCTORAL CONSORTIUM
 
Although funding plans are still tentative at this date, we hope to be able
to provide the following support for participating graduate students:
* complimentary conference registration fees
* small housing stipend (for out-of-town participants)
* small travel stipend (for out-of-town participants)
* most meals during the Doctoral Consortium
 
 
HOW TO APPLY TO THE DOCTORAL CONSORTIUM
 
Participants for the Doctoral Consortium will be selected from among those
who apply on the basis of their anticipated ability to contribute to the
workshop goals. Emphasis will be placed on forming a diverse group of
high-quality students. An effort will be made to keep the participating
group small to encourage informal interaction. To apply, please submit six
STAPLED copies of the following materials:
 
* a cover sheet with your name, title of your disseration, your advisor's
name, your institution, your full postal address, phone numbers, fax
number, and e-mail address (this is very important).
 
* a 2-page summary of your thesis work, in the format specified by the ICLS
'98 general submission guidelines for ICLS papers. (On-line information
about these guidelines may be found at
http://www.cc.gatech.edu/conferences/icls98/). The 2-page summaries of
those invited to the symposium may be published in the ICLS proceedings
exactly as they are submitted. Therefore, please submit camera-ready copy
in your application, as there will be no time to allow revisions to be made
if we decide to include summaries in the proceedings.
 
* a letter of recommendation from your thesis advisor. This must include an
assessment of the current status of your work, and an expected date for
thesis completion.
 
Please send the six STAPLED copies of your materials to:
 
Janet Kolodner Attn: ICLS Doctoral Consortium
College of Computing
GCATT Building
250 14th St., Suite 138
Atlanta, Georgia 30318
 
Applications submitted via e-mail or fax will not be acceptable. Note that
the building name and suite number are essential in the address.
DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION IS September 1, 1998. \
Applicants will be notified of their acceptance status via e-mail.
 
This event is being run in conjunction with ICLS '98.
 
ICLS Doctoral Consortium Co-Chairs:
Barry Fishman, the University of Michigan
Janet Kolodner, Georgia Institute of Technology
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 13:44:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rebecca Moore Howard <rhoward@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Missing persons
In-Reply-To:  <vines.IZ+8++RiupA@IST.VMI.EDU>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Rob, thanks so much for this info.  Somehow I had the idea that Dorothy had
moved to an Ohio college.  I'll track her down at Winthrop.
 
Best wishes,
 
Becky Howard
 
>Becky,
>
>Dorothy Thompson teaches in the English department at Winthrop University in
>Rock Hill, SC.  Or at least she did last year.  I don't have a phone number
>but am sure you can find her through the Winthrop homepage.
>
>Rob McDonald
>Virginia Military Institute
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 11:59:59 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Missing persons
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 08/31/98 10:58
 
Isn't George Kalamaris at Indiana/Purdue Fort Wayne?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 15:06:24 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambridge@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Missing persons
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
Yes.
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: David E. Schwalm [SMTP:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
> Sent: Monday, August 31, 1998 3:00 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Missing persons
>
> Isn't George Kalamaris at Indiana/Purdue Fort Wayne?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 13:37:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Belanger <KRBelang@TELEGRAPH.UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Missing persons
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain
 
I need a reminder about how to subscribe to the WPA list, please.  Some
grad. students are interested, and I'm not sure I know exactly (it's been
awhile since I subscribed!).  Thank you!
 
Kelly Belanger
 
> ----------
> From:         David E. Schwalm[SMTP:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
> Sent:         Monday, August 31, 1998 2:59 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Missing persons
>
> Isn't George Kalamaris at Indiana/Purdue Fort Wayne?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 14:39:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA Job Descriptions
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96.980818070343.18637D-100000@pollux.nevada.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I have been asked by my Chair to solicit the list for the Job Description
of WPA's at urban universities with a student population of at least
20,000 replete with a graduate program through the Ph.D.  The Composition
Program should have at least 2,000 to 2,500 students per semester and the
Composition sequence should include a developmental course as well as the
traditional 101 and 102 sequence.
 
The reason I am asking for any and all information you may have is because
my Chair has asked me to "educate" our Dean on the work of the WPA.  I am
going to give him the article from the WPA journal on "Evaluating the
Intellectual Work of Writing Administration" because it seems I am in a
position to have my position "re-evaluated."
 
I have a meeting with the Dean and my Chair tomorrow morning at 10 a.m.
PST.  If you would like to know the chain of events that led up to our
meeting, (all of the negotiations have been cordial thus far), please
request a reply off list.
 
Thank you for your help.
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Aug 1998 20:56:47 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Hogue <bob@CIS.YSU.EDU>
Subject:      Technology and Outcomes
In-Reply-To:  <82E57D16D1D7D111A6B300A0C99B5410CC230A@mainex2.asu.edu> from
              "Duane Roen" at Aug 31, 98 09:18:32 am
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I've found the recent thread on technology and the OS to be
excellent reading.  I've finally decided to put my toe in the
water on this and see how badly I get splashed.  :)
 
First, I do think that it's a good idea to have some statement in
the OS regarding technology.  It seems to me that the use of
computers has had an impact in at least the following areas which
are important to composition:
 
        Research sources.  (The Web has not replaced the library,
        but it has certainly opened up a vast new area for
        exploration.)
 
        Research methods.  (The Web can be a double-edged sword
        as a research tool.  We have access to tons of
        information, but how much of it is reliable?  And how
        do we convince FYC students that not everything they
        find on the omnipotent computer is necessarily correct?)
 
        Collaboration.  (E-mail, newsgroups, and chat rooms do
        not replace face-to-face discussions -- at least I hope
        they don't -- but they do provide some potentially
        very useful methods for enhancing the collaborative and
        group work that is often asked of students.)
 
        Presentation and appearance.  (The use of at least one
        decent word processor ought to be a part of any FYC
        program, in my opinion.)
 
So with all of that in mind, I'd like to suggest the following as
a possible "outcome" related to computers and technology:
 
   Technology and Composition:
 
      By the end of first year composition, students should have
      sufficient exposure to computers and related technology so
      that they can:
 
         Use tools to search the World-Wide web for information
         and opinions relevant to their compositions;
 
         Evaluate electronically-gathered information for its
         currency and reliability;
 
         Use electronic mail or other methods of computer-based
         communication to take part in consultations and
         discussions relevant to their writing;
 
         Use at least one word processing package to format and
         print their compositions.
 
Again, thanks to all who have provided much food for thought in
the past couple of weeks on this thread... and now I think I'll
duck and wait to see if I shouldn't have put my toe in the water
in the first place.  :)
 
btw, hi to all from the Summer WPA confab.  Doug, how's the laser
pointer working??
 
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------
Bob Hogue                  Computer Science & Information Systems
e-mail: bob@cis.ysu.edu    Youngstown State University
Phone: 330-742-1775        Youngstown, OH  44555-3134
For PGP Public Key:        http://www.cis.ysu.edu/~bob/
